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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Richmond Republican. 


Soutuern Lirerary Messencer.—We have | 


repeatedly called attention to the merits of this pe- 
riodical. There is a general concurrence of opin- 
ion that it is now fully equal to its palmiest days. 
We wish that all who do not take it would exam- 
ine it for themselves, and decide whether it has not 
claims of the very strongest kind upon Virginia 
patronage. 

It is time that Virginians should open their eyes 
and their purses too to their own works, and not 
lavish their admiration and patronage upon foreign 
productions. Just look at the “ Messenger” and 
compare it with the trashy flood of periodicals with 
which the land is deluged from foreign sources. 

See how superior it is to most magazines of the 
kind, and think what it might be, and what Virgin- 
jans might make it, by bestowing upon it the full 
sunshine of Southern favors. 


From the St. Louis (Mo.) People’s Daily Organ. 


Soutnern Lirerary Messencer.—We have 
just finished a perusal of the August number of this 
most clever of all our periodical journals, with that 
keen relish and perfect satisfaction which its enter- 
taining pages never fail to afford the reader. The 


present issue embraces the usual complement of 


well chosen topics of interest, discussed with an 
unfettered grace, vivacity, freshness and vigorous 
point, in general marked attributes of the contribu- 
tions to this work. 

We had designed to notice in brief review, some 
of the articles which might be pronounced worth- 
iest of special attention, yet where each claims pe- 
culiar individual merit, it would hardly be an im- 
partial judgment that would dictate a selection. In 
both the departments of prose and poetry, through- 
out a great variety of reviews, essays, tales, sketch- 
es melange, &c., which adorn and diversify its 
abundant pages, as well as in the discriminating and 
tasteful notices of the editor’s table the “ Messen- 

ger” in the present number more than sustains its 
truly enviable reputation. 

As a subscriber to the work, and one whose un- 
affected friendship its real merit and value have 
won, we commend with sincere pleasure the Mes- 
senger to the patronage and support of the intel- 
ligent taste of our community. We profess no es- 
pecial favor for the great mass of Magazine litera- 
ture with which, in these mercenary times, our 
country is flooded ; but we do believe that upon the 
establishment among us of a few standard Maga- 
tines, the sterling worth of whose contents shall 
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entitle them to be considered of authority in dj. 


recting and fostering public taste,—so far as by ju- 
dicious reviews they may supervise and correct the 
evil influences of spurious publications which now. 
a-days issue wholesale from the press,—depends 
the stability and future character of our National 
Literature. 


From the Home Journal. 





| Tue Sovrnern Literary Messencer has re. 
cently passed into the hands of one of the most 
|accomplished young gentlemen of Virginia, Joun 
|R. THompson, Esq.; and it now comes to us with 
the promptness and the richness of the old times 


when our friend White was its editor. 


From the Macon Republican, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Tue Souraern Literary Messencer.—We 
have acquired the habit of looking forward to the 
reception of the Messencer with almost childish 
impatience ; and though we do not always find time 
to peruse its pages so thoroughly as we could 
wish, yet, we lay it carefully by for future use, be- 
ing well aware that its contents will not spoil by 
|keeping. The Messencer is a good work; it is 
|both interesting and instructive, and ought from its 
|high literary character and location, to be liberally 
|supported by the South. Its contents are original 
‘and varied, and discover much judgment and skill, 
|as well as taste, in the selections. The number be. 
fore us fully sustains the reputation of the work ;— 

in truth, we think we may say that each number is 
an improvement upon its predecessor. 





From the Republican, Brandon, Miss. 


Souruern Lirerary Messencer.—We acknow- 
ledge, with a great deal of pleasure, the receptio 
of this valuable and interesting periodical for Octo- 
‘ber. The Southern Literary Messenger is enrich- 
led by regular contributions, from some of the most 
| talented authors in our country,—its prose and poe- 
try both being tinged with the sweetness of classi- 
cal literature. Besides its worth and merit as a 
purely literary publication, its locality in the south, 
places us under higher obligations to aid in sus 
taining it. 





From the Northern Literary Messenger, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


Tue Sovrnern Literary Messencer.—This 
most superb monthly is promptly upon our table, 
and the more we read it the more are we delighted 
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EARLY VOYAGES TO AMERICA.* 


We learn from the modest and unassuming pre- 
face to the work before us, that upon the revival of 
the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society, 
in December 1847, the report of the Executive 
Committee, announced as a part of their plan, their 
intention “to publish, in chronological order, what- 
ever matter relating to our history, it might deem 
worthy of publication” : that “in preparing the mat- 
ter for the press a careful examination would be 
made not only of Smith, Beverley, Stith, Burk and 
other books with which a Virginian is familiar, but 
of other works hitherto not accessible in this state” : 
that it would be “a leading object to prepare the 
matter with such fullness that in each volume, pub- 
lished by the Society, may be found all that is of 
value in the period of our history embraced by it, 
while at the same time it would be attempted to 
make the volumes less repulsive to the general 
reader than collections of Historical Societies usu- 
ally are.” It was added “ that the plan of preparing 
the matter in the order of time would conduce to 
this, and entitle the volumes to the name which 
would be given them of ‘ Annals of Virginia.’ ” 

The important task of commencing the execu- 
tion of this plan of the Committee was fortunately 
confided to their chairman, whose reputation for 
indomitable perseverance in the investigation of 
facts and for clear and discriminating judgment, are 
not confined to the limits of his own State, and 
furnished a guarantee for the fidelity and ability 
with which the duty, undertaken by him, would be 
performed. The Committee, as we learn, had not 
in the first instance expected Mr. Robinson to do 
more than to prepare a volume of such a character 
as was called for by their promise to the public, be- 
ing well aware that the important and absorbing 
duty of revising the laws of the Commonwealth, 
with which he had in part been intrusted, was suf- 
ficient to occupy all the time which any other per- 
son than himself could afford to bestow upon intel- 
lectual labor. But Mr. Robinson is not like many 
other men in this particular, for his capacity for 


* An Account of Discoveries in the West until 1519, and 
of the Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North 
America from 1520 to 1573. Prepared for ‘The Virginia 
Historical and Philosophical Society, by Conway Robin- 
son, Chairman of its Executive Committee and published 


by the Society.” Richmond. Printed by Shepherd and 
Colin. 1848. 
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labor appears to increase with the exigency which 
demands it, and instead of merely giving a volume 
of “ Annals” carefully prepared, commencing with 
the first settlement at Jamestown, he has pushed 
his researches to a period much earlier, and has 
presented to the world a work which, taken as the 
first fruits of the Historical Society, our own State 
may be justly proud of, and which we predict will 
be eagerly sought after by all who take an interest 
in the general history of our country. 

Before proceeding to examine the work before 
us, we will remark, that, in our humble judgment 
Mr. Robinson has performed the true duty of a his- 
torian in giving usa statement of facts so far as he 
has been able to ascertain them from the most au- 
thentic sources, rather than his deductions from 
those facts, however acute and profound such de- 
ductions might be. He has obviously had no theo- 
ry to support, and consequently we have no appre- 
hension of his coloring any representation so as to 
advance it. He leaves his reader to draw his own 
conclusions instead of saving him that labor by fur- 
nishing those of the author; and while we know 
that many will insist that the pursuance of such a 
system reduces History to a mere chronicle, we 
confess that this constitutes no objection in our 
mind; and we believe that if all historians had con- 
tented themselves with honestly discharging this 
duty, while the world might have lost many bril- 
liant essays, History itself would have occupied, 
as it would deserve, a much higher portion in the 
belief of mankind than it now does, or perhaps ever 
can do. What, we would ask, would be the con- 
sequences if the sacred Historian, instead of giv- 
ing us the simple and sublime narrative of facts, 
which now commands the reverence and belief of 
so large a portion of civilized man, had merely fur- 
nished us with his deductions from those facts, 
colored and distorted to subserve his purposes, how- 
ever pure and beneficent they may have been? It 
is better to be ignorant than to believe in error, and 
we would have the historian who is unable to find out 
the truth, honestly to say so, and not to conjecture 
his facts and then reason upon them to his conclu- 
sions. This, as we conceive, is net history, but 
speculation. 

A comparison of Mr. Robinson’s volume, with 
the history of the United States, by Dr. Graham, 
to which, as the author informs us, in his preface, 
he had devoted “ more than eleven years of eager 
research, intense meditation, industrious composi- 
tion and solicitous revisal,” affords some striking 
illustrations of our idea. 


R. THOMPSON, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
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In the first chapter of his first book, (page 5, of 
the edition of 1845) Dr. Grahame informs us that 


a western passage to India, returned to England to 
relate the discoveries he had already accomplish- 
ed—without attempting, either by settlement or 
conquest, to gain a footing on the American Conti- 
nent”: that “ he would willingly have resumed his 
exploratory enterprise in the service of England, 
but he found in his absence the king’s ardor for ter- 
ritorial discovery had greatly abated” ; and he then 
proceeds to allege many good and sufficient rea- 


sons why “ Henry (ihe Seventh) had abandoned all | 


colonial projects, &c.” Now here we have an in- 
stance of speculation absolutely unfounded on fact ; 
for it had entirely escaped Dr. Grahame’s research, 
(and this was undoubtedly great,) that ** Letters pat- 
ent had been granted by Henry VII., on the 19th of 
March, in the 16th year of his reign, (to wit, March 
1500-1) to Richard Warde, Thomas Ashhurst, and 
John Thomas, of Bristol, and others, authorizing 
discoveries to all parts, regions and ends of the sea: 
East, West, South and North,”—that a subse- 


quent patent, with very similar powers, had been | 


granted on the 9th of December, in the 18th year 
of the same reign (1502) to three of the previous 
patentees, with the addition of Hugh Elliott, and 
that in fact there are entries in the account of the 


privy purse expenses of Henry VII., showing that | 


there was for a while actually some intercourse 
with the newly discovered region. These entries 
are very curious, and we subjoin them: 

“17 November 1503. To one that brought 
hawks from the New founded island £1. 

“8 April 1504. ‘To a preste (supposed to be a 
priest) that goeth to the new island £2. 

* 25 August 1505. To Clay’s going to Richmond 
with wild cats and popinjays of the new found 
island, for his costs 13s. 4d. 

“ To Portuguese that brought popinjays and cats 
of the mountain with other stuff to the King’s 
grace £5.” 

We are indebted to the research of Mr. R.chard 
Biddle for these facts, to whose ‘ Mempir ot Cabot’ 
Mr. Robinson refers in the 11th chapter of the Ist 
Book, p. 115 of the work before us. Surely they 
furnish evidence, Dr. Graham's reasons to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that Henry VII. had not 
*‘ abandoned all colonial projects.” 

Again, Dr. Grahame, (Vol. 1, page 7,) supposing 
that “ until the reign of Elizabeth, no fixed ideas were 
entertained, nor any deliberate purpose evinced in 
England of occupying territory or establishing 
colonies in America,” attributes this circumstance 
to the absorbing agitation produced during the 
reign of Henry VIII. by the Reformation. His 
reasoning is quite conclusive if the fact were not 
otherwise. 

** Robert Thorne,” says Mr. Robinson, “ besides 
writing to the English ambassador, at Spain, sent 


“ Cabot, disappointed in his main object of finding | 





to America. [DecemBer, 


an address to Henry VIII. of England, urging 
upon that monarch that, with a small number of 
ships, new lands might be discovered, and that the 
way of discovery was tothe North. This letter is 
| in the first volume of Hakluyt’s Collection, page 212. 

* Historians often tell us that Henry VIII. made 
no attempt to explore or settle North America. 
In the nineteenth year of his 
reign, Henry sent forth two ships on a voyage to 
the West, one called the Samson, of which a Mr. 


This is a mistake. 


Grubbs was master, the other the Mary of Guilford, 
;commanded by John Reet. They sailed in 1527; 
it was the 20th of May, according to Hakluyt, that 
| they set forth out of the Thames, and the 10th of 
' June, according to Purchas, that they sailed from 
| Plymouth. On the way they were separated by a 
storm. A letter is extant from Reet to King Henry, 
written the 3rd of August, 1527, in which he states 
that the Mary, in fifty-two degrees, fell in with the 
main land, and within two leagues thereof met 
with a great island of ice, and went the 2lst of 


July into Cape de Bas, a good harbor, where he 
stopped ten days, and then going South entered the 
3rd of August intoa good harbour called St. John, 
where he found eleven sail of Normans, and one 
Britain, and one Portugal bark, all fishing. 

“A letter to the same effect was written from St. 
John on the 10th of August 1527, by Albert de 
Prato, who we may infer is the person alluded to 
by Hakluyt when he says, ‘that a canon of Saint 
Paul, in London, which was a great mathematician 
and a man endowed with wealth, did much advance 
the action, and went therein himself in person.’ 
The letter of Albert de Prato, it is supposed, was 
to Cardinal Wolsey.” 

Again, at page 371 of the work before us, we 
have an account (extracted from the third volame 
of Hakluyt’s Collection) of a voyage performed by 
Mr. Hore and others from England to the North- 
west in 1536, the 28th year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. * being assisted by the King’s favor and good 
countenance,” and which voyage Mr. Biddle says, 
in his Memoir of Cabot, p. 278, “evidently contem- 
plated an adventurous range of research.” 

We could multiply these illustrations, but we 
have no desire to do so. They are sufficient for 
our purpose to show how very prone the most hon- 
est historians are to substitute their conjectures for 
truth. 

We do not think there is any danger to be appre- 
hended from the mere narrative of facts becoming 
dry and uninteresting, and thus repelling, instead of 
inviting readers. We should be reluctant to pay 
so poor a compliment to the virtue and intelligence 
of mankind. Who has not felt the superior charm 
and freshness that recommend a narrative which, 
although homely, is true ? And who would not pre- 
fer it to fiction, however ornate? The nearer the 
writer of fiction approaches to the resemblance of 
truth, the more highly is he esteemed. What but 
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this imparts to the pages of De Foe, the wonderful | 


fascination that charms us alike in youth and in 


age’ He dips his pencil in the hues of truth, and | 


so skilfully are they spread upon the canvass, so 
naturally do the effects which he describes appear 
to flow from the causes he enumerates, that the 
most learned have been deceived and regarded as 
historical facts, incidents which existed only in the 
imagination of the writer. 


the lovers of the marvellous need not apprehend 
Cisappointment in pursuing her sacred path, and we 


think that the volume before us affords abundant | 


evidence to justify the remark. 

In pursuance of Mr. Robinson’s plan to give an 
account of the discoveries in this Western hemis- 
phere until the invasion of Mexico in 1519, and the 
voyages to and along the Atlantic coast of North 
America down to 1573, the present work com- 
mences with an interesting glance at the “alleged 
discovery of America by the Northmen in the 
eleventh, by the Welch in the twelfth, and by Nich- 
olas and Antonio Zeno in the fourteenth century.” 
The enquiry into the truth or falsehood of these 
alleged discoveries, is perhaps more curious than 
useful. As to the first, they may be regarded, in 
the language of the elegant biographer of Colum- 
bus, cited by Mr. Robinson, as “ very confident de- 
ductions drawn from very vague and questionable 
facts, and as havirg led, if true, to no more result 
than would the interchange of communication be- 
tween the natives of Greenland and the Esqui- 
maux. 
been soon neglected and forgotten by themselves.” 
The story of the voyage of the Welch Prince Ma- 
doc in 1170, rests on a mere tradition, and the al- 
leged discovery by the Zeni appears to be little 
better than an impudent pretension founded in false- 
hood and sustained by fraud. 

No American ever wearies with the oft told tale 
of the struggles of Columbus, the wonderful ge- 
nius and energies which sustained him and the bril- 
liant success which crowned his enterprise. Mr. 
Robinson, in preparing this portion of his work, has 
enriched its pages with copious extracts from the 
pen of Washington Irving, whose biography of the 
illustrious Genoese has, if possible, added to the 
fame of its author, and is, or ought to be familiar 
to every one who boasts the name of American. 

It is very well known that the imperishable re- 
nown acquired by Columbus, aroused the jealousy 
of various nations, and that numerous attempts 
were tnade during his life and after his death to di- 
minish the merit of his bold achievement. ‘To this 
spirit may be ascribed the pretensions of the Zeni 


Kehts 
adverted to above, and a still more formidable claim 


has long been set up in favor of Sebastian Cabot, 
to whom has been attributed the discovery of the 


If the adage that “ trath | strates that those discoveries, by Columbus and 


is stranger than fiction” be as just as it is trite, even | 


| 


The knowledge of them appears not to) 
have extended beyond their own nation, and to have | 


Continent of America, a year before the voyage 
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‘made by Columbus when he first discovered that 


continent. 

Now while all must be willing to accord to the 
former navigator every credit for his adventurous 
daring and his lofty enterprise, justice demands 


that he should have no more than his fair meed of 


applause, and not the least interesting portion of 
Mr. Robinson's work is that in which he demon- 


Cabot, were in fact inthe same year, and so nearly 
contemporaneous that it was impossible that either 
of the great navigators could have had the benefit 
of the experience of the others: Cabot’s discovery 
being on the 24th of June 1498, and that of Co- 
lumbus on the 2nd of August in the same year. 
The error which has so long prevailed upon this 
| subject arises from a neglect on the part of histori- 


ans to allow for the change made in the commence- 
‘ment of the year by the Act of the British Parlia- 
-ment passed in 1751. 
| “An act of the English Parliament,” says Mr. 
| Robinson, *‘ passed in 1751, (after March) enacted 
that the year should thereafter begin on the Ist of 
January ; and the following Lst of January, and the 
| succeeding days to the 25th of March, were conse- 
|quently dated as 1752, which otherwise would have 
| been 1751. 

“In respect to any matter happening (under the 
authority of England) before the Ist of January, 
1752, there has often been confusion in describing 
the year of the event, where it happened between 
the 3ist of December and the 25th of March. A 
day during the intervening two months and twenty- 
four days which one would mention as in 1497, and 
correctly so mention, if regard was had to the legal 
year in England, another would mention as in 1498 
‘and with equal correctness, if regard was had to 
the year as it prevailed in Catholic countries gen- 
erally, or as it was usually understood in historical 
Chronology. This might be so to the 24th of 
March inclusive, while the very next day (the 25th 


| of March) and every subsequent day t the 31st of 





December would have to be described by all as in 
(1498. Hence any matter happening within the 
ltwo months and twenty-four days, has tw be ex- 
| pressed with care to prevent misconception. This 
should be done by placing two figures at the end; 
thus March 5, 1495-6; the former figure (5 in this 
'case) indicating the English legal year at that pe- 

riod, and the latter figure (6 in this case) indicating 
| the year generally referred to in historical chro- 
| nology and the same that is now used in our cal- 
/endar. 
| “To apply these remarks. The first return of 
Columbus from America was in March 1493; con- 
'sidering the year as having commenced (as it did 

in Spain and Portugal) on the Ist of January. The 
| patent granted by Henry VII. was (as has been al- 
‘ready stated) in the eleventh year of his reign. 

“ This king having ascended the throne on the 
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22nd ef August 1485, the grant in his eleventh 
vear was between August 1495, and August 1496, 
and being in March, was of course in the March 
which was after August 1495, and before August 
1496, that is to say, in March 1496, according to 
the calendar as then used in Spain and Portugal, 
and as now used in England and America. The 
grant was therefore about three years after the re- 
turn of Columbus from America, instead of two as 
Dr. Robertson and Dr. Grahame have supposed. 
There being no error in stating the grant tu Cabot 
to have been on the 5th of March 1495 (according 
to the legal year as it then was) it is not surprising 
that this grant should have been mentioned as two 
years after the return of Columbus in March 1493: 
hot it is not the less a mistake. 

“The mistake is continued in respect to the year 
of the discovery of North America by Cabot. It 
is correctly stated that Cabot did not set out on his 
voyage for two years after the grant; but taking 
this to be so, the May that he embarked was not 
May 1497, but May 1498. This is established 
by the document called by Mr. Biddle in his Me- 
moir of Cabot, (and by others who have adopted 
his idea) a second patent. 

“This document is a license granted by Henry | 
VII., on the 3rd day of February, in the thirteenth | 
year of his reign, to John Cabot, to take, in any | 
place in England, six English ships of the bur- 
then of two hundred tons or under, with the neces- 
sary apparel, and receive into the said ships such 
mariners and other subjects as of their own free 
will would go with him. The thirteenth year 
of the reign in which this license issued, com- 
menced on the 22nd of August 1497, and ended on 
the 21st of August 1498. ‘The license, therefore, 
issued on the 3rd day of February next after Au- 
gust 1497, and next before August 1498. This 
3rd day of February was in 1497, merely by rea- 
son of the fact that the year then ended on the 
24th of March: the May following was May 1498. 
Yet it having been seen that the license issued 
in February 1497, and that the ships sailed the May 
following, the error has constantly been committed 
of stating that they sailed in May 1497. 

“Thus, at page six of the third volume of Hak- 
luyt, it is stated that in the year 1497 John Cabot 
and his son Sebastian, (with an English fleet set 
out from Bristol,) discovered that land which no 
man before that time had attempted, on the 24th of 
June, about five o'clock, early in the morning. The 
account proceeds: ‘This land he called Prima 
Vista, that is to say, first seen, because, as I sup- 
pose, it was that part whereof they had the first 
sight from sea. ‘That island which lieth out before 
the land, he called the Island of St. John, upon 
this occasion, as I think, because it was discovered 
upon the day of John the Baptist.’ Although the 
matter here stated is mentioned in Hakluyt, as 
taken ont of the map of Sebastian Cabot, there is 














no sufficient ground for inferring that Cabot had 
put on the map, that he made the discovery the 24th 
of June 1497. He may have put on it in one 
place Prima Vista, and in another St. John; and 
he may in some way have communicated the fact 
that the discovery was on the 24th of June, at five 
A. M. But the statement that the discovery was in 
1497 is the mistake probably of some other person. 

“Of the fact that the discovery was‘not in 1497, 
but in 1498, there is farther evidence. The time 
of the departure from Bristol is in the Chronicle of 
Robert Fabian, (referred to in Hakluyt’s voyages, 
as in the custody of John Stow,) stated to be in the 
beginning of May, in the thirteenth year of King 
Henry VII., which was May, 1498, and is in 
Stow’'s Annals, (referred to by Mr. Biddle, in his 
memoir of Cabot,*) stated to be in 1498, in the 
mayoralty of William Purchas, which mayoralty 
Mr. Biddle states to have extended from the 28th 
of October, 1497, to the 28th of October, 1498. 

“In the Chronicle of Fabian, there is mention 
also in the time of William Purchas being may- 
or, of three men taken in the new found island. 
‘ These,’ he says, ‘ were clothed in beasts’, skins 
and did eat raw flesh and spake such speech that 
no man could understand them, and in their de- 
meanor like to brute beasts, whom the king kept a 
time after; of the which, upon two years after, I 
saw two apparalled, after the manner of English- 
men, in Westminster palace which that time, I 
could not discern from Englishmen till I was learn- 
ed what they were, but as for speech, I heard none 
of them otter one word.’*t The statement in Hak- 
luyt is that the three savages were brought home 
by Cabot, and presented to the king in the four- 
teenth year of the reign, that is during the year 
ending the 2lst day of August, 1499. Mr. Biddle 
supposes the presentation to the King to have been 
in the seventeenth year of the reign. But this is 
entirely consistent with the fact that they were not 
brought to England till in or after 1498. 

‘The conclusion that the first discovery of land 
by any of the Cabots was on the 24th of June, 
1498, is sustained by Mr. Hame. His History of 
England was published in 1761, only nine years 
after the commencement of the year was changed 
and when for that reason the effect of the change 
was more likely to occur to him than to others 
who have written at a later period. In his twen- 
ty-fifih chapter, after referring to the accident 
by which England was deprived of the servi- 
ces of Columbus, he says: ‘ Henry was not dis- 
couraged by this disappointment. He fitted out 
Sebastian Cabot, a Venetian settler in Bristol, and 
sent him westward in 1498 in search of new coun- 
tries. Cabot discovered the main land of Ameri- 
ca, towards the sixtieth degree of northern latitude : 
he sailed southward along the coast, and discover- 

* Page 43. 

Hakluyt, vol. 3rd, p. 9—10. 
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ed Newfoundland and other countries, bot returned 
to England without making any conquest or set- 
tlement.’ ” 

We have given the foregoing extract, although 
perhaps rather too long for our limits, as a speci- 
men of the research and close reasoning, as well 
as of the fairness of our author. 

Passing over many interesting chapters, the at- 
tention of the reader will be arrested by the account 
in chapter xxxiii of the discovery of Yucatan, by 
Francisco Hernandez de Cordova, in 1517, and of 
the voyage thither by Juan de Grijalva in 1518, in 
which were seen and described some of those re- 
markable edifices, the remains of which have been 
rendered familiar to us by the labors of Stephens 
and others. We extract a portion of this chap- 
ter— 

‘“* Several years had elapsed in the manner men- 
tioned in chapter twenty-fourth, when in 1517 intel- 
ligence was brought to the province where Aguilar 
was, of the arrival on the neighboring coast of great 
vessels of wonderful construction, filled with white 
and bearded men. 
Francisco Hernandez de Cordova. Yueatan was 
discovered this year by him, and by the pilot, Juan 
Aiaminos, a native of Palos, who had accompanied 
Columbus in his fourth voyage. 
some time along the coast of Yucatan, and lost 
many men in his different rencontres with the na- 
tives. The heart of Jeronimo de Aguilar beat quick 


with hope when he heard of European ships at 


hand. He was distant from the coast, however, 
and was too closely watched by the Indians to have 
any chance of escape. After Cordova left this 


coast, he was driven by a storm upon the shore of| 


Florida; thence he returned to Cuba, where he 
died ten days after his arrival. 

“A new expedition was determined on. Diégo 
Velasquez chose to command it Juan de Grijalva, 


a native of Cuellar, who had distinguished himself 


in several expeditions against the Indians of Cuba. 
On the first of March, 1518, his fleet set out from 
Cuba. 


The next day he reconnoitered the coast of Yuca- 
tan and the isle of Cuzamil. 


It was in fact the squadron of 


Cordova was for 


He saw on the 4th, houses on a promon- 
tory, and gave to this land the name of Saint Croix, | 


In the account of 
this voyage it is mentioned that some Indians, 
among whom was the chief of their village, ap- 
proaching the vessels, the Spaniards asked news 
of the Christians whom Francisco Hernandez had 
left in Yucatan, and was told in reply that one of 
them was dead and the other still alive ; that they 
followed the coast to find the survivor, and on the 
6th went on land, but at first saw no one ; that they 
mounted upon a tower there with a circumference 
of one hundred and eighty feet, planted the stand- 
ard upon one of the fronts, and took possession in 
the name of the King; that afterwards they saw 
some Indians and went into their village; that 
amongst the houses were five well constructed, with 





a base very large and massive, and surmounted by 
turrets ; that the village was paved with hollow 
stones, the streets rising at the sides and descend- 
ing in the middle, which was paved entirely with 
large stones ; that the sides were occupied by the 
houses of the inhabitants, constructed of stones 
from the foundation to half the height of the walls, 
and covered with straw ; and that judging by the 
buildings, these Indians were very ingenious. Other 
villages are described on the coast ; one so large, 
that Seville would not have appeared more consid- 
erable nor better. And mention is made of a very 
beautiful tower on a point of land which they were 
told was inhabited by women who lived without 
men. ‘They went to see the cacique Lazaro, who 
had given an honorable reception to Francisco 
Hernandez. The Indians seem, however, not to 
have desired their company; they told them to 
quit the country, and this not being done quick 
enough, there was a passage of arms, in which 
forty of the Spaniards were wounded and one killed. 
The Spaniards re-embarked and quitted the coun- 
try of this cacique the 29th of March. The last 
day of May they discovered a very good port, to 
which they gave the name of Port Désiré. Here 
they made some cabins of boughs, and remained 
twelve days; after which they went to reconnoiter 
another country named Malua, which having done 
they proceeded on their route the first day of July. 
They saw a large river, from which sweet water 
goes into the sea for six miles: they gave to it 
the name of the river Grijalva: the province was 
named Protonta. They saw a river having two 
mouths, out of which came sweet water ; and they 
gave to it the name of St. Barnabas, because they 
arrived the day of the feast of this Saint. Near 
the mountains they anchored at a little isle, to 
which they gave the name of the Isle of Sacrafi- 
ces. They saw some very high edifices built with 
lime, and a monument like a round tower, fifteen 
steps broad ; at its summit was a block of marble, 
such as is found in Castile, surmounted by an ani- 
mal like a lion, sculptured in marble, in whose 
head there was a hole wherein to put perfumes. 
The natives in different parts of Yucatan’ wore 
cotton cloth. They gave to the Spaniards vases 
of gold and mantles or coverings of cotton, so wo- 
ven as to represent figures of birds and animals of 
different kinds. They are described as being very 
civilized, and as having laws and public edifices 
dedicated to the administration of justice. This 
account is stated to have been published in Italian 
at Venice in 1522.” 

The novelty, if not interest, of the volume be- 
fore us increases considerably in that portion of it 
where Mr. Robinson has collected the various ac- 
counts of voyages to and along the Atlantic coast 
of North America from 1529 to 1573. In doing 
this, he has availed himself of the valuable work 
published by H. Ternaux-Compans, at Paris, in 
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1838," and also of the valuable pages of Hakluyt.| We consider it fortunate that he did so, for not 

It is among the adventures of the early Spanish | only have the Historical Society been the gainers 
navigators here recorded, that we would recom- | thereby, but the mass of information he has col- 
mend all who require the seasoning of Romance, to | lected will greatly extend the interest of the work. 
search, in order to gratify their taste, and we doubt | The advantage of a chronological arrangement 
whether they will be disappointed in perusing the |is apparent to all, and the absence of it materially 
extraordinary narration of Cabeca de Vaca’s jour-|impairs the value of the collections of other His- 
ney on foot from Florida to Mexico ! torical Societies in the United States, through many 

Making all due allowance for the perhaps natu-| volumes of which the investigator is compelled to 
ral desire which Cabeca felt to magnify his exploit, | earch in order to gather the memorials of any 
there are too many intrinsic evidences of truth in|given period. His labors are thus prodigiously in- 
this narrative to justify a disbelief of its general |creased and the dangers of omission multiplied. 
veracity, and it is conjectured with strong proba- | We hope that the plan thas happily commenced in 
bility, that while we are in the habit of according | Virginia will be steadily adhered to. There isstill 
to Ferdinand de Soto the discovery of the “ mighty |a considerable chasm between the period at which 
Mississippi’—the “ Father of Waters,”—it is to| Mr. Robinson’s volume closes and that of 1607, 
Cabeca de Vaca that this merit belongs. At all| when the setttlement took place at Jamestown. 
events it is highly probable that he passed that| We would wish to see this interval illustrated by 
river in his voyage along the coast of Florida,and|the voyages and discoveries, the adventures and 
this conjecture is strengthened by the fact that in | triumphs of the hardy navigators, who prosecuted 
his long over-land journey from Florida to Mexico | their researches along the Southern, as well as the 
he does not mention his having encountered it. | Northern coast of America. The whole country 
Mr. Robert Greenhow, of Washington, in a letter | will take an interest in these narratives, while the 
addressed to the Historical Society of Virginia, |** Annals of Virginia” proper, will of course be of 
communicating a very valuable memoir on the first|a local character and appeal more particularly to 
discovery of the Chesapeake Bay, to which we|the citizens of our own State. We confess that 
shall presently refer, declares that * proofs unde-| we would take an honest pride in the reflection that 
niable, exist of the discovery of the Mississippi by | Virginia, the oldest of the colonies, should be the 
the Spaniards many years before the expedition of| first to develope the history of her sister States 
Ferdinand de Soto in 1541;” and in Mr. Green-| prior to the period when the local history of each 
how’s forthcoming “ History of Florida, Texas,|commences. The great work has been well begun, 
and Louisiana,” we may expect to see this inter-|and we hope that our Historical Society will fully 
esting speculation more fully developed. carry it out to its completion. 

We have before adverted to the massacre of the| The volume before us is from the press of Messrs. 
French Protestants by the Spaniards under Men- | Shepherd & Colin of this city, and, in its mechani- 
endez, at the entrance of St. John’s river in Flo- | cal execution, does great credit to those gentlemen. 
rida, the scene of which is strangely mistaken by 
Dr. Grahame who places it at the mouth of Albe- 
marle River in North Carolina. In the 20th and 
2Qist chapters of Mr. Robinson’s second book, we 
have an account of the sanguinary deed and of the 
extraordinary revenge taken by the Chevalier de LADY RUSSELL. 
Gourgue, a gallant and chivalrous Frenchman at 
the same place in 1568. The length of these chap The beautiful fidelity of the wife of Lord Russell, du- 
ters forbids our extracting them, but we recom- ring his imprisonment and trial, is well known to readers of 
mend them highly to our readers, most of whom | English history. 
will find the charm of novelty in the events which 
they record. It was not thine to press the path 

The communication of Mr. Greenhow concludes By martyr-footsteps trod, 
the volume before us, in which he offers very for- phir: Pacem bag eget pecan at 


‘ , ts : Lit the soul’s path to God ; 
midable evidence to prove that the Spaniards and But thine no less the martyr’s faith 
, Se ‘i J ti , 











not the English were the discoverers of the Ches- By whom the cross was borne 
apeake Bay, and a desire to trace the course of the So meekly on through life, till death 
former along the Atlantic coast, led Mr. Robinson, Exchanged it for the crown. 
as we understand, to make the change in the plan 
of the work intrusted to him, upon which we have Faith such as thine, which faltered not, 
commented above. On Calvary’s hallowed mound, 
‘ And by the garden-sepulchre, 

* “ Voyages, relations et memoires originaux pour servir In olden time was found. 

a l'histoire de la decouverte de |’Amerique, publies pour A pure and trusting heart was thine, 


la premiere foi en Francais.” A love which passeth show,— 
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Oh, would that unto all were given 
Such blessed might to know. 


Not from that heart which beat for thee 
In days of hope and pride, 

Could’st thou depart in sorrow’s hour, 
But steadfast by the side 

Of him, to whom thy love was pledged 
In youth’s bright, gladsome morn, 
Didst thou remain, and bear with him 
The world’s reproach and scorn. 


—Thou satt’st within the council hall 

Nor did thy brow grow pale, 

Although full oft, in such dread hour 

Did sterner spirits quail. 

Yet still in gentle presence there 

Before those cruel men 

Though satt’st, if but thy love might cheer 
Thy soul’s beloved then. 


And sternly spake those judges forth— 
—‘* Thine innocence to plead 

Hast thou no friend will bide with thee, 
In this the hour of need?” 

And deep and thrilling accents then 
Fell on the listening ear, 

As a firm, manly voice replied 

—* My lords—my wife is here !” 


Oh! hopefully thy brow looked up 

On men all hope denying ; 

Then hopefully to Heaven still turned 
On Earth no more relying. 

And still through many a weary day, 
And many a sleepless night, 

Didst thou the fainting soul uphold, 
But by thy love’s strong might. 


Thy love / that pure and holy thing! 

He felt its hallowed power 

Around him, as an Angel’s wing, 

In the last bitter hour. 

And though each prayer went up to Heaven 
Blest with thy widowed cry, 

It told that Faith and Hope—not Death— 
Had won the victory! 


Years passed—but had no power to wean 
That heart so fondly wed, 

That, with unchanged affection clung, 
Still faithful, to its dead. 

Oh, never more to aught on earth 

Might the full trust be given, 

Of the believing, waiting soul, 

Whose treasure-house was Heaven ! 


Thy form was bent with age and care, 
Thy brow was silvered o’er, 

Ere yet the summons came to join 

The spirits gone before :— 

At length thou saw’st the morning dawn, 
The last dim shadows flee, 

And then, but not till then, might’st know, 
The glory waiting thee! 


MatTi.pa F. Dana. 


Boston, Mass. 
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LAMB AND KEATS.* 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


There are aspects of literature which almost 
justify a noble mind in recoiling from its attrac- 
tions. As the genuine record of individual ex- 
perience, from the objective scenes of adventure to 
the most refined inward emotions,—as a legitimate 
contribution of ideas, on subjects of universal in- 
terest and immediate utility, and even as one of the 
fine-arts,—giving scope to taste and invention in 
the combinations of imagery and the moulding of 
language,—there is an essential] dignity in litera- 
ture. But when we glance at its daily emanations 
and perceive the crude, extravagant and venal pro- 
ductions which bear its name, we cannot but impa- 
tiently turn toa green field, a leafless tree or a dis- 
tant cloud,—to any object or thought which, by its 
reality and truth to its own relations, freshens our 
spirits by manifesting the contrast between to be 
and to seem. ‘The most important phase of lite- 
rature is psychological. The letter, poem, or biog- 
raphy which opens to us the soul’s arcana, without 
disguise or illusion, is one of those repositories 
through which we make sure advances toward pri- 
mal truth. The secret and enduring charm of poe- 
try is founded upon the idea that it is a deeper and 
more significant utterance than any other form of 
literature; that it is by a kind of necessity, sin- 
cere—and breathes the most unalloyed spirit of 
beauty and truth. It is like a torch passed from 
hand to hand with fraternal care, because its flame 
was kindled at a divine altar; and should be pre- 
served to enlighten and warm the universal heart. 
In proportion as the records of the mind are drawn 
from its inner recesses and the revelations of the 
pen are individual, spontaneous and genuine, they 
excite sympathy and deserve regard. The highest 
forms of literature as an art are shaped upon this 
principle—the drama being the intimate and history 
the picturesque reflection of life. Hence Shakes- 
peare has furnished a vocabulary for the passions 
and woes of men; in the pulpit, at the bar and the 
fireside, in conviviality and bereavement—the ut- 
terance of his characters instinctively fly to the 
lips. One reason for the decline of the drama is, 
that, in modern times, genius has so often written 
its own tragedy and comedy, in its actual develop- 
ment. We have been admitted so frankly into the 
life of beings, endowed with the keenest sensibili- 
ties and the richest intellects, that a drama, how- 


1 * Literary Sketches and Letters: being the Final Memo- 
rials of Charles Lamb, never before published. By Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, one of his Executors. New York. D. Ap- 
pleton g& Co. 1848. 

2. Life, Letters and Literary Remains of John Keats. Ed- 





ited by Richard Monckton Milnes. New York. George P. 
Putnam. 1848. 
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ever imposing or brilliant, especially when acted, 
seems comparatively inadequate and cold as a rep- 
resentation of human existence. What tragedy, 
for instance, ever written can equal the pathos in- 
volved in these last memorials of Lamb and Keats? 
What chapter of mental philosophy more strikingly 
unfolds the mysterious laws of the moral nature 
than the glimpses here unfolded of inward strog- 
gles, intense consciousness and life-long conflict 
with evils too sacred to be discussed until the suffer- 
ers had passed away ? How tame and insignificant 
appear the outward obstacles, over which coarser 
natures triumph, compared to the secret misery 
which these gentle vet heroic men so long endured ! 
The essence of Lear and Hamlet is here incarnated ; 
and we realize perfectly how in beings so delicate 
and aspiring, in the grasp of a destiny so strange 
and mournful, suicidal reveries may alternate with 
comic talk. 

It is also remarkable that “final memorials” 
should have appeared almost simultaneously, of 
two individuals peculiarly endeared to the lovers of 
originality of mind and grace of character: and 
the coincidence extendsto many particulars. Each 
had been misinterpreted—the one as deficient in 
reverence, the other in courage; and in both in- 
stances the idea is triumphantly refuted—Lamb 
having guided himself by a severe line of duty based 
on reverence, and Keats given an uncommon ex- 
ample of fortitude. In each, too, pain was magni- 
fied and cheated of illusion by acute consciousness, 
in the one case of the latent signs of mental aberra- 
tion, and in the other, we are told, *‘ his knowledge 
of anatomy made every change tenfold worse.” 
The man who indited sportive comments on death, 
felt that he “ must be religious ;” and he who in- 
dulged in moods of sentimental languishment, with 
his dying gasp, reassured the sinking courage of his 
friend ! 

The philosophy of human svuffering is, as yet, 
anwritten. Theological literature and poetry af- 
ford but glimpses whereby we may vaguely esti- 
mate its scope and subtlety ; but the materials from 
which it is educed are chiefly to be discovered in 
volumes like these. The writings whick these men 
chose to give to the world, form part of their artis- 
tic, deliberate and expressed development; and as 
such have been analyzed and estimated by refined 
critics and loving readers. The facts of their ca- 
reer and the unstudied, confidential letters of friend- 
ship yield the necsssary collateral light which 
brings into relief the native impulses of character 
and finishes the interpretation that the emanations 
of genius but partially, though exquisitely revealed. 
Both have been fortunate in their. biographers. 
Talfourd and Milnes, fitted by their kindred gifts to 
realize the intrinsic worth of their subjects, have 
brought together these scattered mementoes and 
given them an intelligible shape, with the rever- 
ence, affection and delicacy required for such a 


Lamb and Keats. 
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task. ‘They come forth at an auspicious moment, 
when death has canonized the names, and time 
sealed the reputation of the essayist and poet; when 
a growing taste for the higher qualities of mind has 
somewhat modified superficial and indiscriminate 
views of literature; and when the spirit of the age 
readily prepares the way for the reception of what- 
ever vindicates and hallows the memory of those 
whom renown has made familiar. The facts of 
consciousness are, to the student of man and life, 
what the phenomena of nature are to the scienti- 
fic observer. Lamb and Keats, both from idio- 
syncrasy and circumstances, realized and dwelt 
upon their inward experiences. Their outward lot 
baffled action only to intensify thought and emo- 
tion. ‘“T] love my sonnets,” says the former, “ be- 
cause they are the reflected images of my feelings 
at different times.” For the same reason his let- 
ters are interesting to us. We knew of his irk- 
some clerkship, his economical lodgings, his de- 
lightful literary circle, his fraternal love,—and that 
it was his wont to “ gather himself up into the old 
things.”” But we knew not of his unostentatious 
charities, nor of the darkest thread in the web of 
his destiny—the allusions to which, in this corres- 
pondence, shed a new and almost supernatural light 
upon the peculiarities of his genius. 

These revelations are, indeed, eminently Shakes- 
pearean, especially in unfolding that mystical rela- 
tion between humor and pathos, wherein the great 
dramatist approaches nearer than any other writer 
to the very heartof nature. J.amb’s essays are re- 
wnarkable for genial humor. He seems peculiarly 
to enjoy the quaint, ridiculous and, if we may so 
call it, relishing side of life. And yet his personal, 
domestic, familiar existence contained an element 
of profound wo. He relinquished in early youth 
his dream of love forever, to watch over a sister 
afflicted with periodical fits of insanity, in one of 
which she had killed their mother. A situation 
more harrowing to a mind of rare susceptibility, is 
scarcely to be imagined; and it was from the ap- 
palling scenes of this tragic destiny that, by the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, the voluntary martyr 
fled, on the wing of fancy, into a realm of curious 
observation and playful wit. ‘1 hope,” he writes, 
‘(for Mary I can answer) that I shall, through 
life, never have less recollection, nor a fainter im- 
pression of what has happened than I have now. 
It is not a light thing, nor meant by the Almighty 
to be received lightly. 1 must be serious, circum- 
spect and religious through life, and by such means 
may both of us escape madness in futmre if it so 
please the Almighty.” A few significant passages 
give us a vivid idea of the extent and influence of 
his calamity. ‘ Being by ourselves is bad and 
going out is bad. I get so irritable and wretched 
with fear, that I constantly hasten on the disorder. 
You cannot conceive the misery of such a fore- 
sight.” We know of no incident in the whole range 
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of literary biography so startling and painful, as|he says, “of poems to come, bring the blood fre- 
that here recorded of Lamb, associated as it is with | quently into my forehead ;” and again “ I have writ- 


the geniality and wit of Elia,—that on one occa-|ten independently without judgment. 


I will write 


sion Lloyd met him and his sister—‘ slowly pacing | independently and with judgment hereafter.” Yet 


together a little footpath in Hoxton fields, both | 
weeping bitterly, and found, on joining them, that | 
they were taking their solemn way to the accus- | 
tomed asylum !” 

It is seldom that we thus clearly see the recip- 
rocal interchange of humor and pathos—the one re- 
acting on the other and thus maintaining the equili- 
brium of reason. Lamb's idolatry of Shakespeare 
and his metaphysical insight as regards the true 
principle of his creations, is thus explained. Few 
men ever realized, in their consciousness, such a 
testimony to the essential genuineness of the hard’s 
conceptions. Others may interpret the moods of 
Hamlet, the murderous reveries of Macbeth, or the 
agony of Lear through observation of human na- 
ture in general, or according to a code of philo- 
sophical criticism ; but Lamb did so by his individual 
sympathies. Love, duty, madness, had pressed 
upon his earliest youth and wrestled in his manly 
and sensitive heart, robing life in a “ sceptred pall,” 
driving him to minor comforts, isolating his be- 
ing, and, with a kind of dramatic facility, causing | 
the day’s oppressive responsibility to vibrate with 
the evening’s airy mirth, as a huge and frowning 
mountain echoes the cheering notes of a horn. 

The same characteristic is made known by the new 
memoir of Keats. His domestic bereavements, 
critical persecution, hopeless love and physical suf- 
fering, combined with a temperament that quivered 
to every impression—afford a gloomy background 
to the picture of his life ; and yet this is constantly 
irradiated by his exquisite sense of beauty and 
flashes of humor. Nearly all that his letters sug- 
gest of the actual circumstances which environ 
him, is painful; while the very record is often so 
lively with hints of vast imaginative pleasure and 
sparkles of gay conceit, that the same relief is 
given to the sympathies which arises from the self- 
possessed energy of a well delineated character in 
tragedy; pity is elevated into admiration; the 
struggle with fate appears grand; the resources of 
the victim lend a dignity to his misfortunes; and 
we have a latent feeling that it is “* nobler in the 
mind to suffer” thus than to stagnate in an ignoble 
prosperity. 

The familiar epistles, like the conversation of 
the author,—* a delightful combination of earnest- 
ness and pleasantry,”’—are quite satisfactory in ex- 
hibiting the thorough manliness of the poet’s char- 
acter. He possessed, indeed, all the traits which 
we associate with his vocation. His sentiments 
were candid, generous, free and humane. All that 
the critics have said in regard to the carelessness and 
promise of his verse is included in his own just self- 
estimation, indicating at once a deep sense both of 
power and imperfection. ‘ The faint conceptions,” 
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he had his own theory of the art—founded upon 
the nature of his own gifts, from which no indis- 
criminate reproach could drive him. ‘ Poetry,” he 
declares, ‘ should surprise by a fine excess and not 
by singularity.” 

He evidently possessed the magnanimity of ge- 
nius. ‘ Is there no human dust-hole,’—he asked, 
in reference to some mean conduct,—“ into which 
we can sweep such fellows?” And although he 
felt that “a man must have the fine point of his 
soul taken off to be fit for this world”—it was not 
in the spirit of misanthropy that he looked upon his 
race. ‘‘] find there is no worthy pursuit,” he 
writes, “but the idea of doing some good in the 
world.” He alludes earnestly to the “ ultimate 
glory of dying for a great human purpose” as a 
prevailing desire, and eloquently observes, “ Sce- 
nery is fine, but human nature is finer; the sward 
is richer for the tread of a real nervous English 
foot ; the eagle’s nest is finer for the mountaineer 
having looked into it.” In one letter he refers to 
his “ delight in sensation” as an inferior state to 
his friend’s “ hunger after truth.” But these ele- 
ments—both essential to the poetic nature, were 
more happily blended in him than he seems to have 
considered. ‘Time had not yet chastened the one, 
or made him vividly conscious of the other. With 
all his urbanity and ingenuousness, he confesses to 
that instinct of seclusion whereby, like the snail’s 
shell, a protection is afforded such beings, in social 
intercourse, from what might otherwise wound or 
harden. ‘ Think of my pleasure in solitude in 
comparison with my commerce with the world: 
there I am a child, there they do not know me, not 
even my most intimate acquaintance ; I give into 
their feelings as though I were refraining from imi- 
tating a little child. Some think me middling, 
others silly, others foolish; every one thinks he 
sees my weak side against my will, when in truth, 
it is with my will. Iam content to be thought all 
this, because I have in my own breast so great a re- 
source.”” He seems inclined in one letter to deny 
the individuality of genius, and, if we separate the 
quality or attributes so designated, from character, 
the position is tenable. It is, however, not unasual 
to confound the two. Keats recognized, probably 
from circumstances, the truth that intellectually as 
well as spiritually, the attitude of human being to- 
wards life and nature should be receptive. These 
psychological facts—the universal assimilating na- 
ture of genius and the recipient capacity of mind, 
are hinted with striking beauty, in the following 
passage: ‘Men of genius are great as certain 
ethereal chemicals operating on the mass of neu- 





tral intellect—but they have not any individuality, 
any determined character. Now it is more noble 
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to sit like Jove than fly like Mercury :—let us not| 
therefore go hurrying about and collecting honey, | 
bee-like, buzzing here and there for a knowledge 
of what is to be arrived at; but let us open our 
leaves like a flower, and be passive and receptive, 
budding patiently under the eye of Apollo, and ta- 
king hints from every noble insect that favors us 
with a visit. Sap will be given us for meat and 
dew for drink.” 

* These pages,” says Mr. Milnes, “ concern one 
whose whole story may be summed up in the com- 
position of three small volumes of verse, some 
earnest friendships, one passion, and a premature 
death.” But to the reader of thought and feeling, 
how much is involved in the brief chronicle! The 
verse is chiefly dedicated to mythological fables ; 
and yet the poet was ignorant of Greek, but adopt- 
ing the heathen divinities, because around them he 
could freely throw the drapery of his imagination, 
he gives each a life more fresh and lovely than that 
afforded by the literature which embodies them; 
beings of a ‘“‘creed outworn,” he breathed into 
them the vitality of his own sensations, and thus 
placed the cold and brilliant gems of a Pagan the- 
ocracy, onthe warm bosom of Christianized hu- 
manity. The distinction between geniusand schol- 
arship was never more eloquently revealed. The 
finish of the complete bard, is only occasionally 
manifest,—in the Eve of St. Agnes, for instance, 
and some of the sonnets ; but the rich fancy, novel 
metaphor, and kindling aspiration gleam and glow 
on every page in wild luxuriance. We have else- 
where discussed the claims of Keats as a poet and 
the volume before us irresistibly attracts us to him 
asa man. The “ earnest friendships” to which 
his biographer alludes, seem from the letters to 
have been the great consolation of his life; and 
their ingenuous and manly exposition is a new evi- 
dence of that power, which seems the compensa- 
tory award of heaven for the inevitable sufferings 
of genius, to attach others to its possessors with 
singular tenacity and exclusiveness. The “one 
passion” of Keats confirms our belief in the indi- 
viduality of affection of the poetical character. Its 
kindliness, admiration and sympathies are, indeed, 
universal; and their exhibition is often mistaken 
for that of another sentiment. But the very char- 
acteristic of a poetic mind is concentration. It is 
the exercise of this faculty in which consists its 
power ; and fearful is its intensity when instead of 
being directed towards abstract theories or philan- 
thropic aims, it becomes identified with a human 
object. Nothing more clearly indicates the ab- 
sorbing nature of this experience in Keats, than 
his obvious avoidance of the subject, except when 
necessity compelled an allusion. It was the con- 
trolling thought of his mind, the haunting dream of 
his fancy, and the almost exclusive sentiment of 
his heart. The few hints which drop from his let- 





ters are enough to suggest a world of passionate 





emotion. That excessive sensibility to associa- 
tions which is so characteristic of this feeling, 
makes us aware how alive he was to everything 
even remotely bearing on this subject. In one of 
his first letters from Italy he says: “I can bear to 
die—I cannot bear to leave her. Oh, God! God! 
God! Every thing I have in my trunks that re- 
minds me of her goes through me like a spear. 
The silk lining she put in my travelling cap scalds 


my head. There is nothing in the world of suffi- 
cient interest to divert me from her a moment. O 
that 1 could be buried near where she lives! It 


surprises me that the hunian heart is capable of 
containing and bearing so much misery as this.” 
Mr. Milnes, with becoming delicacy, is silent in re- 
gard to the object of this “‘one passion,” except to 
give the assurance that the consciousness of hav- 
ing inspired it, ‘* has been a source of grave delight 
and earnest thankfulness through the changes and 
chances of her earthly pilgrimage.” We allude to 
it chiefly to note what strikes us as a most touch- 
ing instance of that want of recognition which 
seems to attend human beings in life in proportion 
as they are ardent and genuine,—that, at the very 
time Keats was half-scorned as the victim of wound- 
ed self-love, his death was accelerated by the fer- 
vor of his devotion to another ; and the thought of 
fame had no power to win his desires from the 
grave. 

Of his “ premature death,” we have a more elab- 
orate and authentic record than ever before. His 
sufferings were prolonged and severe ; but, for an 
exile, he enjoyed the benefit of extraordinary medi- 
cal skill and affectionate nurture. The celebrated 
Dr. Clarke was his constant attendant,--a gener- 
ous artist, the friend of years, scarcely left his bed- 
side; the sky of Rome canopies his grave, and 
Shelley wrote for him an immortal elegy. It is 
with the sensation of an intolerable pressure lifted 
from the heart, that we close the story. After 
tracing that feverish life—its keen appreciation of 
the pleasurable in sensation, its ravishing sense of 
the beautiful in thought and nature, its noble im- 
pulses and constrained environment,—the eager- 
ness of the soul and the fragility of the body—we 
see no happy goal for it on earth, scarcely a chance 
for harmonious tranquillity ; and it is soothing to 
know that the ceaseless pleadings of that weary 
heart, are stilled forever beneath the daisy-grown 
turf! 

We agree with his biographer in regarding the 
want of correspondence between the world of 
thought and that of action as a benign law incident 
to human life and for a benignend. The gifts of 
Lamb and Keats redeemed their outward destiny ; 
and in this great fact so impressively demonstrated 
in the volumes before us, we find a new and per- 
suasive evidence of the innate worth of genius. To 
what realms of fancy and awe, to the sweet con- 
viction of how many sublime truths, into amity 
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with what rich and lovely spirits, did the endow- 
ments of these men bring them! The shafts of 
misfortune were blunted against the panoply of se- 
rene thought and foiled aside by elevation of sen- 
timent or blitheness of fancy. There is a noble- 
ness in their lives which all they endured from pain 
and calumny, only more clearly developed. That 
they “ dwelt apart,” like stars, was no infelicitv ; 
for the radiant glow that still comes to us from 
those ideal heights, is our best assurance that they 
did not suffer in vain! 





THE SOURCE OF MAN’S ERRORS. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 


As the poet advises, I oft study man, 
And have noted each trait that his nature displays, 
And thongh I must leave him where first I began, 
(Since truly but little is known of his ways)— 
For the good of mankind Ill record what I’ve seen, 
With the sage-like conclusions to which I have come; 
Nor let any doubt me, 1 speak what I mean, 
And of all my observings give this as the sum: 
The main source of trouble, when justly come at, 
Will always be found in the crown of the hat ! 


The world was made rightly, and, well understood, 
Will be found in all parts to fulfill its design, 
And we, like its Maker, should still call it “ good,” 
Though all its dark phases we may not define ; 
For if, like the earth, man would keep in his sphere, 
He would ne’er have occasion at fortune to fret; 
And e’en should his eye be suffused with a tear, 
*Tis a gem dropped from Heaven that brings no regret ; 
Whoe’er then, is fretting with this or with that, 
Must have something wrong in the erown of his hat! 


The modern reformer, self-righteous and wise, 
Who deems that the world was ne’er blest with the light, 
Till be on its darkness was seen to arise 
Like the sunbeams of morning dispelling the night, 
With clamor denounces both system and creed, 
As vile impositions wherewith to deceive, 
But proclaims to the world that his own they must heed, 
And thunders at any, who dares disbelieve ; 
The poor silly wight is as blind as a bat, 
For all has gone wrong in the crown of his hat! 


The éléve of fashion believes the Creator, 
When he first made the sex from the rib of the man, 
Had no standard of beauty by which he could rate her, 
So she tries to improve the original plan. 
The waist is too large, and the hips are too small, 
These she shapes with a bustle and that witha lace, 
And finding a fault in the chief point of all, 
Defaces with rouge the divine human face : 
Now, if the poor ninny was not such a flat, 
She’d find her defects in the crown of her hat! 


And thus every failure and folly and strife, 
That bothers us here, has its origin thence, 
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So that he who is donning a beaver for life, 
Should be sure at the start to well stock it with sense. 
But some, I’ve no doubt, are quite ready to say, 

That the poet belongs to the class he describes, 

And his own imperfections should closely survey, 

When others he dares to assail with his gibes ; 

Well, he in all frankness acknowledges pat, 

That there is something wrong in the crown of his hat! 





CITY AND VILLAGE LIFE. 


The conditions which are favorable or unfavora- 
ble to the development of human character have 
always formed a subject of interesting speculation. 
All, from the fatalist who utterly denies moral re- 
sponsibility to his antipode who makes free agency 
the entire basis of his system, admit the powerful 
influence of surrounding circumstances in elevating 
or debasing men. Despotism or liberty, mountains 
or plains, wealth or poverty, city, village, or coun- 
try residence, with a thousand other things, give a 
coloring to man’s existence, and leave their im- 
press on human morals. 

Nothing can be more remote from my intention 
on the present occasion, than an examination of 
this wide field of speculation, in all its aspects, mor- 
al, metaphysical and religious ; I design on the con- 
trarv a very cursory view of a single corner. 

The abominations of a great city have been the 
theme of satire or lamentation, from the days of 
Juvenal to those of John Foster. In them the 
masses of vice have always been so much larger, 
the temptations to it so much stronger, its abysses 
so much more profound and horrible, as to strike 
the most casual observer. So deeply has this beea 
impressed on the minds of men, that most persons 
imagine that the young have escaped from the very 
jaws of temptation, the moment they leave the en- 
virons of a city, for some country retreat or “ sweet 
Auburn.” 

But the discriminating and experienced observer 
sees that a village has its disadvantages and dan- 
gers, as well as its advantages and exemptions. 
The temptations to destructive vices are certainly 
weaker and less frequently presented in a village ; 
but, on the other hand, we are brought into more 
immediate and necessary contact with them. Ina 
city we have a larger field of selection, and can, 
if we choose, easily find amid the multitude, given 
up to dissipation, our own circle of virtuous friends. 

Ina village, where every inhabitant knows every 
other, it is difficult, without an appearance of puri- 
tanism or repulsive hauteur, to avoid giving into 
its prevalent follies or vices. 

The selfishness of the inhabitants of cities is pro- 





verbial. It proceeds from several causes, which 
coéperate in making the heart cold and insensible. 
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Dissipation, in the most favorable sense of the 
term, viz. distraction of thought among various 
amusements, always disinclines us to fix our atten- 
tion on what excites our real sympathies, and there- 
by checks the current of our pleasures. When 


dissipation sinks down the facilis descensus Avernt| 


into the depths of brutal and degrading vice, it 
hates virtue, as its opposite and its reproach, and 
makes us disregard the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures, in our vain pursuit of the phantom plea- 
sire, which always eludes our grasp. 

Avarice, when it completely possesses its victim, 
makes him sacrifice the very heart of humanity to 
the idol which he worships; it is in cities, in the 
hoarts of its great speculators, gamblers and debau- 
chees, that this passion is most fearfully developed. 

The very number of persons with whom we min- 
gle in a great city, lessens the amount of our feel- 
ing towards each. There must be some limit to 
human sensibility, however capable it may be of 
eultivation and expansion. When we see only a 
few persons, with whose joys, sorrows and inter- 
ests our own are intimately blended, it is a wise 
and kind provision of nature that we should be 
warmly attached tothem. But when we are brought 
into perpetual contact of business or pleasure with 
multitudes, our quantum of attachment for each 
becomes very small—our affection, like water 
spread over a wide surface, exceedingly shallow. 
It is true that more courtly and affectionate man- 
ners prevail in cities; but they are meant to be 
agreeable, and mean nothing more: the impression 
made by the absence or death of a friend to whom 
our professions have been warmest, is, like an im- 
pression on water, immediately lost in the waves 
of business or pleasure. 

Sensitiveness to human suffering is greatly dead- 
ened in those who, like the inhabitants of cities, 
have it presented to their eyes, in many forms, 
real or pretended. {t may be that some noble ex- 
ceptions, whose hearts are filled with true benevo- 
lence,—like the physician whose pain in beholding 
human suffering is diminished, when his capacity 
to relieve it is increased,—find in cities the largest 
and best field for exercising and improving their 
powers of doing good. But the great mass, unin- 
fluenced by such principles, becomes indifferent to 
human pain and sorrow. This indifference is not 
confined to suffering, but, what is even worse, ex- 
tended to vice. 

The horror which a novice feels at the “ mon- 
ster’s frightful mien,” wears away, when his fea- 
tures become familiar in daily intercourse. Take 
a young man of twenty raised in a city, and ano- 
ther of the same age in a village, and you will 
commonly find the latter shocked at depravity which 
would only provoke a smile or a leer in the former. 

But in considering the moral dangers which be- 
set the inhabitants of cities, we must not forget 
their advantages. 





Learning and advancing liberty have always had 
their warmest and most efficient friends in cities. 
Freedom once obtained in the country, especially a 
mountainous country, is more courageously and 
tenaciously maintained ; but inhabitants of cities 
have commonly led the van in shaking off the yoke 
of long-established oppression. It is in the history 
of the cities of Greece and Italy, that we find the 
ancient exemplars of organized popular freedom. 
The wild liberty of the woods may have existed 
elsewhere; but it was not the liberty of civiliza- 
tion, protected by wise laws. 

But it must be admitted that ancient freedom 

found its grave, where it had its cradle, in cities, 

| when they had become degenerate and corrupt. 
|The fierce barbarians from the northern forests, pu- 
'rified the foetid atmosphere, by the tempest of their 
invasion. Yet it was again in the cities of Italy 
first, and of other European countries afterward, 
that freedom awoke from the gloomy sleep of the 
dark ages. 

The reason of this is obvious. It is in cities, 
that the lower classes most easily acquire know- 
ledge and wealth, which sooner or later must un- 
'dermine the privileges of an hereditary aristocracy. 
They have there most ready access to books, most 
| frequent intercourse with men, both of their own and 
| other countries, they there soonest shake off uld and 
| unfounded prejudices, soonest become fully aware 
lof their rights, and determine to vindicate them. 
'It was at Athens, and in Rome, that all those fierce 
conflicts and disturbances which shook their respec- 








'tive countries originated. It was in Paris and the 


other cities of France, that the old revolution had 
its earliest and warmest advocates, and at the same 
time the friends who most disgraced the cause by 
their excesses ; and the same is doubtless true of 
the present. 

The light of freedom and truth is slowest in pen- 
etrating to remote hamlets, where old superstitions 
and prejudices longest linger, and last appear. In 
these situations, heathenism held out longest against 
the spreading influence of christianity, as is proved 
by the well-known origin of the words Pagans and 
Paganism. 

It has often been remarked, that we are more 
solitary in a large city, where we are not known, 
than ina desert. Weare tantalized by the appear- 
ance of society which seems within our reach, but 
which we cannot enjoy. 

In large cities, for the same reason, criminals 
most easily escape the eye of justice. Where men 
of all descriptions jostle us in every thoroughfare, 
we pass unnoticed even those individuals who wear 
the mark of Cain on their brows, and whose very 
appearance in times of suspicion would lead to their 
arrest in villages. In villages privacy is impossi- 
ble. Wo be to the thief or murderer who seeks 
an asylum, in such a situation, however remote. 
The spirit of Aunt Charity animates the whole 
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population, and the death or incarceration of the 
poor wretch will be inevitable, wherever convic- 
tion of crime is possible in these days of packed 
juries, and executive pardons. 

But while ¢his effect of village curiosity is bene- 
ficial, its ordinary and every day influence is a 
horrible scourge and tyranny. The hired police of 
Fouché was not a whit more vigilant and prying, 
than the volunteer corps of spies and eavesdrop- 
pers which infests every village. ‘These, although 
they have not the murderous intentions of pirates, 
ought to be ranked with them, as Aosles humani 
generis. The injury which they inflict is indis- 
criminate, falling alike on friend and foe, old and 
young, and sparing neither sex nor age. Indeed 
they commonly have greatest power to injure, and 
do actually most injure their dearest friends. They 
betray private confidence with more eagerness, than 
Arnold would have betrayed West Point, though 
with less criminal intentions. Yet this treachery 
of tongue is far more fatal to the peace of so- 
ciety, than the loss of that fortress could have 
proved to the cause of our revolutionary fathers. 
Losing it then, they would have required a longer 
time and greater effort, to secure their independence; 
but it was not in the power of treachery to prevent 
its ultimate advent. The wounds inflicted on friend- 
ship and good neighborhood, by careless or malig- 
nant tale-bearing, are often incurable. 


succession of new objects which there attracts th 
public gaze. 

Ina retired village or hamlet, however, a family or 
party feud, once originated, descends from genera- 
tion to generation, and makes society the prey of the 
most diabolical passions ; it blasts like a simoon the 
purity, calm and peace which seem naturally to be- 
long to the situation. 

Some speak, as if there were actually no temp- 
tations at all in villages. There may be no thea- 
tres, no splendid eating or drinking houses, no 
elegant incitements to debauchery; but there are 
never wanting means amply sufficient to seduce 
frailhumanity. Burke’s famous expression, “ vice 
loses half its evil in losing all its grossness,” is 
dangerously false, when we look at the influence 
of example on others ; the seductive power of vice 
is increased ten fold by stripping it of its grossness. 
Still when applied to the vicious themselves, the 
opinion, if not actually true, is at least more plau- 
sible. This is more especially the case in cities, 
where those who are seduced, by general example, 
into the fashionable vices, often redeem them by 
elegant manners and accomplishments, as well as 
other more substantial qualities. 

But those who are vicious at all in villages, are 
usually coarsely and disgustingly vicious, so that 
they soon become completely brutalized. 

The inhabitants of villages, must therefore be- 





The most attached friends and relatives seldom 
consider each other perfect, and occasionally, in 
moments of provocation or mere indiscretion, give 
utterance to their séntiments. Such is the com- 
mon impatience of reproof or censure, especially 
when uttered in our absence, that a communication 
of it will often alienate friends who are prepared to 
stand by each other to the death. 

This may be the case, even when the naked truth 
only is communicated. But the truth, usually pass- 
ing in such cases, through several strongly refrac- 
ting lenses, before it reaches the mental vision is 
violently distorted, even if no glass be used to 
produce an absolute inversion. The most harm- 
less jest thus becomes the deadliest insult ; the sor- 
rowful and reluctant admission of faults in a friend, 
proof of positive malice. 

The buzzing of these insects, always annoying 
and injurious, becomes absolutely insufferable, when 
a village community happens to be divided into fac- 
tions by some fierce local controversy. If man 
were endowed with the same unerring instinct of 
self-preservation, as the horse, they would be ex- 
terminated or driven out, before they had time to 
deposit thuse fatal eggs, from which are hatched 
the most malignant controversies. 

We are not to imagine these vermin absolutely 
incapable of living and doing “ their dirty work” 
in large cities; wherever man exists they are found; 
but they are comparatively unnoticed and harmless, 
amid the din of a large population, and the rapid 








ware of sitting down in the security, that they have 
nothing to do but “ eat, drink” and be good. Per- 
petual vigilance is the price of moral, as well as 
civil purity and freedom. 

A Vivvacer. 





THE STRANGERS. 


“One of those forms which flit by us, when we 


Are young, and fix our eyes on every face— 


on + * 7 * 


Whose course and home we know not, nor shal! know, 
Like the lost Pleiad seen no more below.”— Beppo. 


There is a beauty on that brow of light, 
Changing like shadows on a moonlit sky, 
When the transparent clouds, serenely bright, 

In magic numbers vanish swiftly by. 


There is a beauty, soft, and calm, and pure, 
Within the sweet depths of those azure eyes, 
Like the reflection of a twilight shore, 
That in the lake’s untroubled bosom lies. 





Thou art a stranger: yet a spell of pow’r, 
Comes o’er my soul as thus | gaze on thee, 
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As if there had been once a golden hour, 
When thou wert linked, and dearly linked to me. 


It is, as if our spirits met before, 
Holding communion in some distant sphere — 
Had not forgotten quite the ties of yore, 


But would unite them still more closely here. 


And yet we part; a brief space, and the dream, 
That circled thee with a surpassing grace, 
Will melt in shadow, like the latest beam, 


From the Autumnal firmament’s fair face. 


But though its rays declining slowly fade, 
They leave a glory, when their light is set, 
So, though my vision melteth into shade, 


Thy memory, lovely one, will linger yet. 


P. &: Mf. 
Charleston, S. C. 








THE EPIGRAM. 


The following compilation, we deem it proper to say, is 
the work of two contributors ; the selections from the Latin 
and French having been made by the same hand, that fur- 
nished the striking epigrams in our last number, while the 
translations are from the pen of an esteemed correspondent 
who has heretofore written only in prose. They are very 
spirited and faithful, and will be highly acceptable to the 
general reader.—[ Ed. Mess. 


Those of our readers who have perused the Les 
Femmes Savantes of Moliere will recollect the ex- 
clamation of Philaminte, at the sight of the illus- 
trious savant, Vadius, 


Du grec! é ciel! du grec! 11 sait du grec, ma seur! 


and the ecstacy of delight with which she greeted 
him when he was presented to her. 


Quoi! monsieur sait dugrec! Ah! permettez, de grace 
Que, pour l’amour du grec, monsieur, on vous ermbrasse. 


“ The Greek ! oh heavens! the Greek! he knows the Greek, 
my dear! 


‘* What, monsieur knows the Greek? Allow me, sir, but 
this— 
Just for the love of Greek, your learned lips to kiss !” 


If our readers possess any thing approaching to 
this enthusiasm, in favor of the epigram, they will 
not be displeased at the opening of another budget 
of these literary delicacies. 


[DecemBer, 





The first we give is an epitaph on Mathias Cor- 
vin, King of Hungary and Bohemia. 


Corvini brevis hac urna est, quem magna fatentur 
Facta fuisse deum, fata fuisse hominem. 


This urn contains what now remains 
Of Corvin’s little span : 

Whose deeds proclaimed him demigod, 
Till death confessed him man. 


Menage was a poet of the seventeenth century, 
who regaled his contemporaries with his soporific 
strains. La Monnoye volunteered to write his epi- 
taph. 


Laissons en paix Monsieur Ménage ; 
C’etoit un trop bon personnage, 
Pour n’étre pas de ses amis. 
Souffrez qu’a son tour il repose, 

Lui dont les vers et dont la prose 
Nous ont si souvent endormis. 


God rest the soul of poor Menage! 
He was a worthy personage— 

His loss we needs must weep! 
Here, in his turn, let him repose, 
Whose poetry and eke whose prose, 

Oft put us all to sleep! 


Pellegrin was one of those ingenious individuals 
who strive to serve God and Mammon. He was 
‘a priest and a poet, and wrote both for the church 
‘and the theatre. His enemies accused him of wri- 
ting most for the party that paid him best; and 
pelted him with the following epigram : 





Le matin Catholique, et le soir idolatre, 
il dine de |’Autel, et soupe du Théatre. 


A pagan at night, though a Christian by day, 
He dines on the wafer, and sups at the play. 


He published an edition of Horace with an in- 
different metrical translation. La Monnoye, on 
seeing the Latin and the French, side by side, on 
its pages, penned the subjoined : 


On devroit, soit dit entre nous, 
A deux divinités offrir tes deux Horaces ; 
Le Latin 4 Vénus, la déesse des graces, 
Et le Frangais 4 son epoux. 


Two deities may well divide 
Your work, as an oblation : 

To Venus give the Latin, and 
To Vulcan the translation. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that 
Vulcan was the husband of Venus. 

Isaac Peyrere, first a Protestant and then a Cath- 
olic, was always undecided in his views of religion. 
He at one time denied that Adam was the first man, 
jand sustained his notion in a book entitled Pread- 
amite. We give his epitaph. 
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La Peyrere ici git, ce bon Isrielite 

Huguenot, Catholique, enfin Préadamite : 

Quatre religions lui plurent a la fois, 

Et son indifférence etoit si peu commune 

Qu’ aprés quatre-vingts ans qu’il eut a faire un choix, 
Le bon-homme partit, et n’en choisit pas une. 


Here lies La Peyrere, first a good Israelite, 

Then Huguenot, Catholic, Pre-adamite : 

Four religions he tried, till, perplexed with so many, 
At eighty he died, and went off without any ! 


John Picus de Mirandula was a prodigy even 
among the scholastics. At the age of 24, he chal- 
lenged the whole world to discuss with him, de omni 
re scibili, in 900 Theses. Such a worthy merited 
an epitaph ; and here it is. 


Johannes jacet hic Mirandula : cetera nérunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges; forsan et Antipodes. 


John Mirandula’s dead, whose acquaintance extends, 
From Tagus and Ganges, to where the world ends. 


We contrast with the above, the distich on Poly- 
dore Virgil, who is said to have shown little exact- 
ness in his multifarious researches. 


Virgilii duo sunt, alter Maro, tu Polydore 
Alter: tu mendax, ille poeta fuit. 


The Muses in their bounty, 
Two Virgils did inspire : 
Historian this, and poet that, 
But both could play the lyre! (liar.) 


The Abbé de Pons was a warm friend of the 
poet La Motte, whom he defended against Madame 
Dacier. This circumstance drew forth from Ga- 
con an epigram. 


L’ Abbé de Pons, ce petit homme, 
Vante La Motte, et le renomme 
Grand Poéte, grand Ecrivain ... 
Tout est géant aux yeux d’un nain! 


De Pons, a dwarf, declares La Motte 
The greatest man alive : 

So, five feet, two, a giant seems 
To him, that’s two feet, five. 





Among the various epigrammatic epitaphs which 
have been written on the celebrated French jester, 
Rabelais, the following is worthy of preservation : 


Pluton, Prince du sombre Empire, 
Oi les tiens ne rient jamais, 
Recois aujourd’ hui Rabelais, 

Et vous aurez tous de quoi rire. 


Pluto! thou prince of gloomy shades, 
Whose subjects never smile ! 

Receive to-day, our Rabelais, 

And let them laugh awhile ! 
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Of a very different character is the epitaph on 
Raphael, by Cardinal Bembo. 


Ille hic est Raphael, timuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 


With Raphael, living, Nature dared not vie, 
Yet dreaded, in his death, herself to die ! 


The epitaph of De Mercy is well known— 


Sta viator, heroem calcas. 


Stop! traveller, and know— 
A hero sleeps below ! 


With this we may contrast the modest epitaph 
of the unfortunate Rathere, composed by himself. 


Conculcate, pedes hominum, sal infatuatum. 


Roy, a French poet and Chevalier of the order of 
St. Michael, published some verses on the sick- 
ness of the king, which gave occasion for the fol- 
lowing epigram. 


Notre Monarque, aprés sa maladie, 

Etoit 4 Metz attaqué d’insomnie : 

Ah, que de gens l’auroient guéri d’ abord ! 
Roy le Poete a Paris versifie. 

La piéce arrive; on lalit...le Roi dort... 
De St. Michel le Muse soit bénie. 


Our king is sick, and cannot sleep— 

His servants anxious vigils keep, 
Strong anodynes a-pouring : 

Roy’s verses now their poppies shed 

Around the monarch’s restless head, 
And straight he falls a-snoring ! 


Michael Nostradamus essayed to pass for a 
prophet in the sixteenth century, and would have 
succeeded, but for one unfortunate drawback: his 
predictions all proved false. Jodelle takes him off 
in an epigram, which certainly may claim the praise 
of ingenuity, if nothing more. 


Nostra damus cum falsa damus, nam fallere nostrum est 
Et cum falso damus, nil nisi Nostra damus. 


Piron was remarkable, among other things, for 
his antipathy to the French Academy, whom he 
used to denominate ‘Jes Invalides du bel-esprit.” 
He composed for himself the following epitaph. 


Cy git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien, 


Platine, librarian of the Vatican, wrote a treatise 
on the art of preserving health and the science of 
cookery, which Sannazar greeted with an appro- 
priate salutation. 


Ingenia et mores, vitas obitusque notasse 








Pontificum, argutae lex fuit historiae, 
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Tu tamen hinc lautae tractas pulmenta culinae : 
Hoc, Platina, est ipsos pascere Pontifices. 


Sabellicus was one of those moralists whose pre- 
cepts are much better than their practice, as ap- 
pears from his epitaph by Latomus. 


Quid juvat humanos scire atque evolvere casus, 
Si fugienda facis et facienda fugis ? 


What profits the morality, 
By you profoundly taught! 
You do whate’er you ought not, 
And do not what you ought. 


M. de Candale embraced the Reformed Religion, 
for the sake of ingratiating himself with the duch- 
ess de Rohan, an event which was thus celebrated 
by D’Aubigné. We premise that Sibilot is equiva- 
lent to buffoon, that having been the name of a cele- 
brated French jester, at the court of Henry III. 


Hé quoi done, petit Sibilot, 

Pour l’amour de Dame Lisette, 

Vous vous étes fait Huguenot, 

A ce que dit la Gazette ? 

Sans oui anciens, ni pasteurs, 

Vous vous étes donc fait des nétres ; 
Vraiment nous en verrons bien d’autres, 
Puisque les yeux sont nos docteurs. 


Tiraqueau was one of the wonders of the six- 
teenth century ; and we are happy to inform our 
temperance friends that he was a teetotaller, be- 
sides being distinguished in other respects. He 
was the happy father of twenty (some say thirty) 
children, and some scores of books ; so that he used 
to boast that he gave to the world, every year, a 
child and abook. He was honored, as he deserved, 
with an epitaph: Hic jacet qui, aguam bibendo, vi- 
ginti liberos suscepit, viginti libros edidit. Si me- 
rum bibisset, totum orbem implesset. It has been 
rendered into French as follows: 


Tiraqueau, fécond a produire, 

A mis au monde trente fils ; 
Tiraqueau, fécond a bien dire, 

A fait pareil nombre d’ ecrits. 

S’il n’edt point noyé dans les eaux 
Une semence si féconde 

I] edt enfin rempli le monde 

De Livres et de Tiraqueaux. 


Here lies a man, whose beverage 
Was drawn from running brooks, 
The sire of twenty children, 
And of a3 many books. 
Oh! had he fertilized with wine 
So generous a soil, 
The world had scarce sufficed to hold 
The fruits of all his toil! 


The old scholastics were prodigies in their way— 
that is, if we may credit the proverbial veracious- 


who figured at the council of Bale, and figures 
still, in fourteen volumes folio. 


Hic stupor est mundi, qui scibile discutit omne. 


A prodigy lies here entombed, 
By all the world confessed : 
Who knew whate’er was knowable, 
And almost all the rest! 


As to Dominicus Soto (Lat. Sotus) he was a 
locomotive encyclopedia; so that it passed into a 
proverb : 


Qui scit Sotum, scit totum. 


He, whose knowledge is Sotal, 
Has solved the sum total. 


The epigram which follows grew out of an inci- 
dent in the life of Dr. John Reynolds, one of the 
learned translators of King James’ Bible. He 
was, originally, a Papist, and his brother William, 
a Protestant. The brothers engaged in a discus- 
sion, which ended in their mutually converting each 
other—the nearest approximation to a Kilkenny-cat 
affair, which the annals of disputation afford. 


Quod genus hoc pugne est? ubi victus gaudet uterque, 
Et semel alternter se superasse dolet. 


How queer a fight, where each in battle slain, 
Doth victor o’er the other still remain,, 

And vanquished, lifts his song of triumph high, 
While yet, as victor, he can only sigh. 





A LAMENT. 


BY MARY G. WELLS. 


Autumn winds are sadly sighing, 

Autumn leaves are withered lying, 

Like the summer she is dying, 
Weep for her. 


Yes, shorter grow the sunny hours, 

Sere become the summer bowers, 

And she is fading like the flowers, 
Weep for her. 


Soon winter’s icy breath will bring, 

Death to every verdant thing, 

And she no more to life may cling, 
Weep for her. 


Yet shall there not be always gloom, 

As nature yet again may bloom, 

So may she leave the dreary tomb, 
Rejoice for her. 


Ere summer visit earth again, 
Released from every care and pain, 
The soul freed from its mortal chain, 





ness of anepitaph. Here is one on Alfonso Tostat, 


Shall dwell in bliss. 
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JOSEPH JENKINS’S RESEARCHES INTO ANTIQUITY, 
ERISICTHON. 


Ovid gives an entirely incorrect account of Eri- 
sicthon and his daughter Metra; and as I happen 
to be better acquainted with their singular story, I 
am able to put an end to the currency of that fa- 
bling poet’s counterfeit narrative. 

Erisicthon was a country gentleman, and lived 
a mile or two from the foot of Mount Olympus. 
He was-a man of importance in his neighborhood, 
and supposed to be very comfortable in his circum- 
stances. He had been chosen as soon as eligible, 
to represent the Olympic district in the Thessalian 
Senate, and was for a long time. a Justice of the 
Peace, and, by virtue of his office, Judge of the 
county court of Olympus. He spent his winters 
in Thebes, and when his daughter was grown a 
great girl, she turned out in that metropolis, and 
became very much pursued and courted. 


person ; but I have no leisure just now to be par- 
ticular in the description of her charms. 

One evening Metra left her father’s house near 
Mount Olympus, and rode down to the sea-side to 
enjoy the pleasant Acgean airs. She rode a don- 
key with ears of the slimmest and most charming 
shape, and quite a yard and six inches in length. 
The waves were rolling like carded wool upon a 
beach of blue sand, and two arms of green forest- 
land, reaching into the sea, made a cove within the 
semi-circle of their embrace. As Metra came 
upon some inconsiderable hills near this cove, a 
singular murmur, as indistinct as the’sigh of the 
waters, but nevertheless sounding like the conver- 
sation of ladies after champagne, only muffled and 
deadened in some strange way, made her give her 


little pearly ears, in imitation of the long ones of her | 


dappled donkey, a sea-ward inclination. Imag- 


ine her amazement when presently, seeking with | 
eyes and ears an explanation of the sounds, she’ 
heheld an elderly gentleman about eighty feet long, 


dressed in a sea-green sack, pantaloons of an ex- 
traordinarily indeterminate colour, a shirt with a 
milk-white ruffle at least twenty-five feet in length, 
and an unexceptionable summer cravat of sea-grass 
linen, lying comfortably along the waves of the 
cove, and as naturally as if upon a sofa. He was 
smoking a cigar, about the size of the chimney of 
a steamboat. Metra had seen this cigar first, and 
taken for granted that the steam packet from Les- 
bos was coming in. It was only on looking lower 
to discover the hull, that the elderly gentleman, col- 
oured very much like the waters, and yielding,to their 
comfortable undulations, grew defined to her sight. 

Meétra, of course, was very much astonished, but 
not more so than her donkev. The wretch Dap- 
ple stood a moment—with the very fire of alarm 


Vor. XIV—91 


Metra | 
was, to be sure, an interesting and lovely young. 





in his eyes ; and then, without a forewarning, plant- 
ed his nose to the sand, and, kicking up desperately, 
made the long old gentleman a present of poor Me- 
tra. The long old gentleman picked her from the 
water into which she had been soused, and after an 
ogle from a pair of distinguished green eves, repla- 
ced her quietly on shore. Metra was in wretched 
ease. Her hair hung as lank as her riding skirt, and 
a driblet of sea-water ran along her nose until it made 
a little cataract from the end of it. ‘The old gen- 
tleman laughed; Metra added the brine of her 
tears to the brine of the sea-water. The old-gen- 
tleman softened. 

“My dear,” he said, “Tam Neptune. You seem 
to be very uncomfortable in your wet clothes. Glau- 
conome, and Clymene, who are talking under us 
here, shall bring you some dry ones. 
be drenched quite to your skin.” 

“O Neptune !” said Metra, “ give me vengeai ce 
upon Dapple.” 

** My child,” replied the good-natured god, “* pull 
a leaf of the sheep-sorrel you see growing there 
| behind you, and chew it.” 

Metra plucked the sheep-sorrel, and bruised it 
between her white teeth. She had scarcely done 
so when she leaned forward, bending her pretty 

bust, and seemed feeling for the earth with her fine 
'hands. A rapid change took place in her shape ; 
her hair parted by the back of her neck and falling 
along her cheeks, in a few moments shortened into 
the silken ears of a spaniel. Her human nose, so 
recently coursed by tears and sea-water, grew in 
length, and, slim and delicate, projected over a ca- 
nine muzzle. Something mysterious agitated the 
lingering skirt of her riding habit; and presently, 
flirting loose from it, curled a jaunty canine tail. 
With a ery of distress and astonishment, which be- 
came in spite of her teeth a musical bark, she gave 
a bound, cleared her skirts effectually, and ran 
_about a spotted spaniel. Jt was clear to Neptune, 
from some of the dog’s gestures, and tones, that it 
made entreaty tohim. ‘The pretty creature crouch- 


You must 





ed on the margin of the sea, put its slim nose be- 
tween its paws and whined movingly. 

“* My dear,” said Neptune, “ you seem to be dis- 
tressed. You have no reason in the world to be 
alarmed. You can amuse yourself by snapping at 
Dapple’s heels, and punish the rogue to your heart’s 
content. When you want to regain your former 
shape, you have only to chew arose. Doubtless 
your papa has an abundance of them in his garden. 
If you find it agreeable, or convenient, to change 
your form at any time hereafter, eat of the sorrel, and 
you will take any shape you have previously wished. 
The rose will always make you a woman again.” 

Metra barked her thanks, and forgetting to take 
vengeance on Dapple, ran homeward to find the 
rose. A great many surly dogs, with tails making 
awful curls over their bristling backs, attempted to 





arrest her course with inquisitive courtesy, as she 
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went. But at last she dashed into her own fair! “ My father, Madam, was not an old rascal, and 


garden, and, dodging a blow from the spade of the 
gardener, which broke seven lights of a hot bed, 
plunged into the midst of a microfella. This beau- 
tifol rose had been procured at extraordinary cost 
from Mr. Prince, a Floriculturist of the Pelopo- 


nessus, and the dragon of a gardener trembled with | 


indignation as the spaniel, snapping several of the 
blooms off, broke through its prickly stems, and ran 
behind a hedge of Persian lilacs. He pursued like 


came by the property honestly. He bonght it from 
the sheriff, for arrears of taxes. You had your 
equity of redemption, but did not redeem in time, 
and cannot now. I have a right to cut down my 
own trees.” 

** Stupid ass!” said Ceres, “ you have no idea of 
any tree buta cornstalk. I am the mistress of the 
full horn, but I abhor one of your water-blooded 
utilitarians. You were a beast to destroy that 





the genius of wrath. He made a circuit of the grove, allowing your title to it to be good. But 
hedge, and lo! his young mistress, screaming, and the property, | say, was mine, and I punish you 
skulking,and diving into the screen of green leaves, | with the curse of everlasting hunger for cutting 
human again, but in asad predicament! That was down my trees.” 
a great mistake, Metra. You should have taken| Ceres turned angrily away, and, smiting about 
care to be within reach of your wardrobe, before her with the pitchfork, put her oxen into a gallop, 
resuming your natural shape. But her female ser- and disappeared in a cloud of dust towards the di- 
vants have wrapped her in a connterpane, worked | vine mountain. 
in humming-hird patterns, and the adventure has | Erisicthon reined his horse to a stand-stil]l. He 
terminated ‘* as well as could be expected.” had begun to have atwinge at the stomach, with 
The day after all this happened, Erisicthon walk- | the close of the Goddess’ speech, and now he felt 
ed out to see after the concerns of his farm. He the positive gnawings of hunger. 
was in an exceedingly bad humor. Wheat had} “ Metra put away acold leg of lamb,” he pre- 
fallen a sixpence, by the latest price-current, and | sently said; “and I think I shall return and take 
his miller having made an over advance on the last | a few slices of it with oil and celery.” 
crop, refused under the circumstances to let him| And, so saying, he turned and rode homeward. 
have money enough to meet the summer expenses In five minutes he reached the house, and, in five 
of a trip over the /Egean, toa waterjng-place on more, become too wild with hanger for the pleasant 
the Scamander. As he walked on, condemning | trifling of the salad, held the leg of Jamb in his 
the miller,and low prices, and perhaps his own eyes, | hands and devoured it, by pounds, from the bone. 
he saw just before him a grove, reputed to be one | Ovid, whom I, Joseph Jenkins, am undertaking, 
of the favorite residences of Ceres. He had, of with that true modesty of genius for which I am 
course, often seen the grove before, for it was on a | remarkable, to correct in his history of Erisicthon, 
corner of his own farm. But now it occurred to/ gives a true account of what occurred immediately 
him that the timber of the grove would sell for as after this voracious beginning with the leg of Jamb. 
much money as he wanted: “ besides,” said he, | Erisicthon in a short time, devoured his flocks, con- 
‘I shall get a famous crop of potatoes, and smal], sumed his bacon, desolated his poultry-yard; and 
grain from the ground, after clearing it.” And, so,| then, having done all this, converted his farm into 
he set his men to work upon the groaning trees of | food, and ate himse!f out of house and home. 
the sacred wood, and crash after crash, they fell **My daughter,” said a thin-visaged old man, to 
down before the axe. a beautiful girl who walked at his side, on a dusty 
One evening, soon after the destruction of the| highway, “ you told me that Neptune had bestow- 
grove, Erisicthon was riding along a road which! ed a rare power upon you. I have a project in my 
led in the direction of Mount Olympus. He saw,|head. We are approaching a great city. I en- 
at a little distance before him, a cart drawn by two! treat of you to take the shape of some valuable 
brindJed oxen, and driven by a hearty thick-waisted | animal, whilst we are yet alone on the way. | will 
countrywoman. ‘The woman rode the near ox, and|lead you in your new shape to the rich dealers of 
held a pitchfork in her right hand and over her right | the city, and sell you for money. I can imagine 
shoulder. In her left hand she held an apple, of| no better way of raising the wind. Youcan change 
which she ate as she rode. Erisicthon rode up, | forms again, and join me, and all will be well. An 
and was passing on, when this countrywoman call- | ox is a valuable animal. Become an ox and I will 
ed out tohimtostop, ‘ Erisicthon,” she said, mas-| wind a halter of grass and lead you to the market.” 





ticating her apple, ‘‘ Iam Ceres. I understand that 
you have cut down my grove.” 

“ Madam,” said Erisicthon, “ I was under the 
impression that the grove was mine.” 

** You are a scurvy fellow,” said the Goddess, 
becoming very angry. ‘The grove belonged to 
me, before the old rascal, Triops, your father, set 
his foot upon it.” 





* Father,” replied the maiden, ‘‘if 1 become an 
ox, the citizens may give me no chance of finding 
a rose, but presently eat me.” 

“] forgot that, my dear,” said the hangry old 
gentleman; “ we must think of something else.” 

Just then a falcon, milk-white and of extraordi- 
nary size, flew very near their heads, and hovered 
within reach of Erisicthon’s staff, screaming as if 
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glad of the meeting with human beings. Erisic- 
thon designed the bird’s death, and, suddenly sway- 
ing his staff, struck her upon the wing and brought 
her down. A fox does not pluck and devour a 
goose more swiftly than the hungry man plucked 
and devoured the falcon. The wind dispersed the 
white feathers, and father and daughter moved on. 
They had gone but a little distance when a horse- 
man came on the way to meet them. He was 
dressed in close fitting leathern breeches, and a 
green coat with brass buttons. He rode, at a fast 
rack, on a pony with the front of a little giraffe. 

‘*My good man,” said the horseman, * have you 
seen a white hawk as you came on your road ?” 

* Nay,” answered Erisicthon. “I heard the 
flutter of birds, in a wood, many miles away. The 
falcon may have been warring upon them. But | 
know not the truth, and cannot answer you to your 
satisfaction.” 

**A great man has lost his hawk,” said the horse- 
man. ‘ He offers an immense reward for her. I 
must get on to the wood.” 

As the stranger rode away, Erisicthon and Metra 
conversed fur a time, and then passed away into a 
thicket near at hand. It was not long before Eris- 
icthon came forth to the road, and renewed his 
journey witha white falconon his arm. He spoke 
to the bird, as he went on, as if he found a com- 
panion in it. 

‘* My dear,” he said, “ this sheep-sorrel is a plant 
of wonderful virtues. I think the great man will 
not find a feather unlike in our counterfeit. I will 
claim the reward, and live in pleasant abundance 
again.” 

And Metra, metamorphosed into a falcon, smooth- 
ed her neck against the cheek of her father, and} 
looked affectionately into his eyes. 

“T have brought the white falcon and claim the 
reward,” said Erisicthon, standing at the door of a 
marble-fronted house in the city. The rich man 





hurried out from a banquet which he was holding, | 
the wine red and generous on his lips. He was) 
very happy to find the bird, beautiful in her glossy 
mail, staring him in the face. Erisicthon received | 


face and scarcely withdrew them to eat languidly 
of the food which her master offered to her jetty 
beak. The young person, so honored by her stare, 
seemed to observe something in the eyes so fixed 
upon him, and presently extended his hand saying— 
‘a beautiful bird, kinsman.” And he would have 
caressed the glossy white mails uf the falcon. But 
Metra lifted her wide wings, and leaving her mas- 
ter, perched on the extended hand. 

“There is positively something human in the 
eyes of the bird,” said Menon. 

“Ah you gadabout?” said the ruby-nosed host. 
“You refuse my polite attentions. 
to wring your neck.” 

Metra put her head close to the cheek of Menon. 
Her soft breathing affected him strangely. He 
positively felt himself enamored of a white falcon. 

* Gentlemen,” said the host, after the wine had 
gone round many times, “this is the first of Sep- 
tember. Thirty days hath September—April, June 
and November. We are getting on rapidly to the 
lawful hunting season. In thirty days we shall 
have a litthe amusement. I propose that on the 
first day of October we go down to my country- 
seat and fly our hawks. My steward writes me 
word that blue-wings are making their appearance, 
and that partridges are plenty.” 

“ We will go with all the pleasure in the world,” 
said the party; and then poured out a great many 
bumpers, and drank to the issue of the sporting en- 
terprise. 

On the first day of October, about noon, a white 
falcon sailed over a wood, in a pleasant country of 
farm-houses, forests, and cultivated fields. ‘ Me- 
tra—Metra!” shouted some one from the wood; 
and the bird descended rapidly, with the motion of 
a kite dropping upon a thrush in a tree-top, and was 
then hidden by the boughs. 

“* Bless my soul, daughter,” said the person who 
had shouted ; * I had almost given youout. I have 
brought a good horse, which I found by a stream, 
where the rider was dismounted and asleep; and I 
have, besides, taken care to bring a rose, and some 
very nice clothes for you. We had better luse no 


I am tempted 


a check on a banking-house, and the front door) time.” 


flew to in his face. 

The great man bore his faleon—that is to say 
Metra—upon his fist, and reéntered the room in| 
which he had been enjoying his dinner with a plea- | 
sant party of his friends. 


“* My dear father,” said Metra, “* how do you do ?” 

** Hungry,” answered Erisicthon. 

In a short time Erisicthon, who had gone a little 
way into the wood, that Metra might resume her 


| natural shape and dress, mounted a fleet horse, 


“T have had the greatest imaginable good for-| drew his daughter up Lehiad him and rode off at a 


tune,” said he. ‘1 have recovered my bird. 


friends, congratulate me.” 
And the great man’s friends at once congratu- 


lated him with all their stomachs. “There was one 


| 
young gentleman of the party who went through, 


His 


the ceremony with less ardor than the others. 


name was Menon, and he was of so distinguished | 
a beauty that Metra fixed her bright eyes, a little, 


moist with the distress of her singular lot, upon his 


My| 


dashing gallop. 

“ And how did you manage to get away from the 
great man?” said Erisicthon. 

“1 saw you,” Metra answered, “ by the way-side ; 
and soon after, when my master threw me off ata 
blue drake I canceliered and then came off to seek 
you. But how did it happen that you came pre- 
pared with the rose and the dress, which really fits 
me quite nicely ?” 
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“*T heard of the hawking party and, before fol-, 
lowing it, provided both, so that if we met, as I 
hoped we should, you might, at once, resume your | 
shape. I wanted to see you very much. Besides, | 
I have eaten up the great man’s reward.” 

And, so conversing, father and daughter rode on 
through, and oat of the wood, at a swift pace. 

That evening Erisicthon sold the horse which he 
had taken from the person asleep by the stream. | 
Two days after, he had eaten up the price. Father | 
and daughter were again on foot, toiling through 
the dust of a highway. 





** Metra,” said Erisicthon, “it is quite impossi- 
ble that I can endure this singular gnawing at the 
stomach. I am sometimes disposed to believe that 





Ceres has put a tiger into me. If I am not eter- 
nally throwing food to him, he beginsto munch at} 
his cage. Unless I devour I shall be Aevemned:”| 

‘*T am ready, my dear father,” said Metra, “ to 
assume any form you choose and to take a master 
that you may not want food.” 

“The horse fed me two days,” said Erisicthon, 
“1 am so hungry that I have no imagination. Take 
that shape now, and hereafter we may imagine 
some other forms. I see a clump of sheep-sorrel. 
I declare to you, my daughter, that my hunger is 
excessive.” 

As he ended Erisicthon plucked some leaves of! 
the sheep-sorrel. Metra looked towards Olympus, 
the blue top of which was just visible in the dis- 
tance, shining with the golden gleam which the 
presence of the gods bestowed upon it, and said : 

“ Mighty Ceres! if it be thy wiil that Erisicthon | 
shall continue to wander, overcome by canine hur-| 
ger, | bow myself, and will devote my life, and all | 
that is seemly in maidenhood, to lighten thy curse 
to him. But, mighty mother of the teeming soils! 
be merciful, Forgive this old man.” 

No answer came from Olympus, and Metra, ta- 
king the sorrel leaves, chewed them resolutely, bat 
at the same time, with tears of distress in her large 
and expressive eyes. In a short time Erisicthon 
continued his journey, leading a beautiful horse by 
aropeofgrass. Hecametoavillage. A fat land- 
lord stood in the door-way of his ino. 

“* My good fellow,” quoth he, * you have an un- 
commonly fine horse. One of my customers lost 
his hunter a day or two ago, and will buy yoore—| 
no doubt. Wait a little until his dinner is over.” | 

“1 will sell the horse,” said Erisicthon, in a par- | 
oxysm at the mention of dinner. 

The gentleman came out. It was the sania 
Menon of the rich man’s banquet—the same, more- | 











over, from whom, whilst sleeping by the stream, 
Erisicthon had taken the fleet hunter. Menon! 
bought Metra in the guise of a horse, and Erisic-| 
thon again fed abundantly. Metra uttered a neigh 
of delight, when she found herself the property of| 
the youth, Menon. 

Menon lived in a fine old house in a grove of' 


white-oaks, a little way from the village. Anhour 
before the setting of the sun, he put his foot into 
the stirrup, and threw himself gallantly upon his 
newly purchased hunter. Atthe very outset, san- 
guineous with several tumblers of punch, he applied 
his spurs. He felt the glossy and tender flank 
shrink and quiver under his heel. Metra moved 
swiftly, but with a saddened heart, under her bur- 
then; the cruelty of the spur augured badly of the 
new lot to which filial piety had devoted her. But 
Menon, finding how noble and swift the animal, on 
which he sate, was, instead of urging, used res- 
traint and caresses. Metra felt his hand upon her 
neck, lifling her mane, and smoothing the proud 
curve beneath it. She replied by a grateful neigh, 
which must yet have been an affirmative, for she 
increased the speed and ease of her gaits. And so 
horseman and horse came to the old house in the 
grove of oaks. Menon left Metra at the rack and 
went in to pay his respects to his mother—a very 
distinguished old lady, with the kindest heart in 
the world, and perfectly devoted to her son. Pre- 
sently he returned and walked by Metra’s side to 
the stables. He saw her put into a comfortable 
stall, with a good supper of oats, ina clean trough, 
and a rack full of sweet hay, newly mown from his 
meadows. Ie patted her yielding sides, left her 
for the night and locked the stable door. 

It was about midnight. Metra, in her horse-shape 
and with horse-appetites, had been chewing the 
sweet hay inthe rack. Her eyes were half closed ; 
in fact she was dozing. What makes her start so 
suddenly from her half somnolence? She has eaten 
a rose which, blooming on the meadow, has been 
cut down with the grass. That start was Metra’s 
last equine performance. Her mane became pre- 
sently the lovely dark hair natural to the maidena— 
growing until it hang almost to the ground. Her 
white shoulders, plump and round, gleamed out 
from its parted darkness; her curved body gave 
undulations to it. Only the face and the arms, 
lifted to the brow in confusion, and parts of the 
pure lower limbs were clearly discernible; so long 
and dense was the screen of her magnificent hair. 
What shall she do? The stable is locked. She 
cannot escape. Where shall she find a leaf of 
sheep-sorrel ! She rummaged the rack, feeling and 
then putting to her lips everything that seemed, in 
the dark, at all like the plant. It was to no pur- 
pose. In her despair—for in a few hours Menon 
would come again to the stable—she went to work, 
with flying fingers, to make a garmeat out of the 
long grasses of the mow. It occurs to me that I 
have, somewhere, seen it remarked that persever- 
ance overcomes all things. lam notcertain. Per- 
haps this remark is one of my own powerful origi- 
nal reflections. Be this as it may, the trath of the 
observation was exemplified in the instance before 
us. Perseverance enabled Metra to make, in a 
short time, a mantle—rude in its texture, and per- 
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haps unsafe in the tenacity of its parts, but answer- | with garments befitting a maiden; you shall then 
ing the purpose tolerably. Wrapping this 4 


around her, under the natural mantle of her hair, | 


. 


hear my unhappy history.” 
The voice and gentle words reassured Menon. 


and spreading this last in concealing disarray about | His eyes dwelt upon the charming speaker. Me- 
her person, she awaited the end. Her heart and (tra marked the close scanning of the youth, and, 


lips throbbed and quivered, to be sure, and she’ 


might have wept, but that her late sad life had 


blushing to her temples, said : 
“If you have a mother, I beseech you to bring 


deepened the well of tears. Apollo came up gladly | her speedily hither. It is not seemly that I should 


over the autumnal hills. Metra saw the streaks of 


his light upon the walls and floor of her prison. | 


One of them traversed her body, resting its golden 


point upon the arch of her white instep. She | tears. 


moved more into the shadow. A noise of birds 


remain here; and—alas!—your own eyes already 
note me as common, and of little value.” And 
Metra aided the sweetness of her tongue with 


Menon, abashed out of his scrutiny, blushed a 


twittering about the stable-eaves, and singing blithe- | little, and, placing his hand on his heart, promised 


ly on the wing above them, came to the matutinal 


through a crevice in the wall, whirled past the 
maiden’s head, made a skilful course of the stalls, 
returned to whirl past it again, and then, as if per- 
fectly informed of the reality of the wonder, pass- 
ed out, by the same crevice, to give an account of 
his extraordinary discovery and adventures to the 
crowd of his companions. 

“ Apollo!” said Metra, clasping her hands, and 
falling upon her knees, ‘* Apollo—beautiful and 
generous! rescue me, a poor child, from the hor- 
rors of this condition. Thou knowest that I am 
not unworthy—being a pure maiden—of thy kindly 
care. Rescue me. The autumnal wood is dedal 
under the splendor of thy flashing locks. Bear me 
to its wildest recesses, that my maiden purity may 
not meet the jeering eyesof men. Apollo—beau- 
tiful and generous—be kind to me.” 

This prayer exposes the simple and relying piety 
of the maiden. If she had been skeptically ac- 
quainted with the character of Apollo she would 
have hesitated to make so singular a request of him. 
She had, doubtless, been kept ignorant of his ad- 
ventures with Daphne, Cyrene, and a great many 
others. 

A low twanging, as of a harp string, came from 
the rafters above her head, and Metra, assured 
of the god’s protection, folded her arms upon her 
bosom, and awaited theend. Presently some notes 


. ] 
of natural music reached her ears. It was the 


melodious whistling of Menon. He came to look 
after his horse. The key turned in the lock—a 
kick which did not drive the door open, another 
that did, and—he entered. ‘ By Pluto!” said Me- 
non, who saw nothing of his horse. He stepped 
three steps on. Some tresses of Metra’s hair 
caught his eye. He advanced and stood within a 
step of her. Within one step of her he stood, but 
then he at once increased the step to half a dozen. 
It is not acommon thing to see a beautiful woman, 
veiled with hair, in the stall of a horse. Metra, 
finding the youth utterly astounded, spoke. 

** Menon,”’ she said, with tones of resigned sad- 
ness, “ you are amazed to find me here. My story 
will increase your amazement. But provide me 


that he would instantly acquaint his mother with 


bidding. One, a purple-glossed swallow, darted | the maiden’s presence and wish. And, so doing 


vand saying, he left the stable in a great hurry, and 
|went to fulfil his promise. 

A stately old dame, with a cap four feet high, 
and spectacles upon nose, came at a slow pace to- 
| wards the stable and Metra. 

“Madam,” said Metra, calmly, when the dame 
was drawn near, “ you find me in distress. That 
| will plead with your kind heart to give me present 
‘relief. JI can convince you, at a better time, that I 
am innocent as well as unhappy.” 

The mother of Menon, touched by the distress 

and beauty of the fair stranger, made haste to clothe 
/her beauty in more becoming and reputable habili- 
|ments. Servants ran about, and it was not long 
before Metra stepped into the sunshine surrounded 
by a troop of waiting women, and looking as beau- 
tiful as Aurora—only with the sad eyes of the earth- 
ly-weak Merope. It is said, and I am unable to 
contradict it, that the music of a sweet instrument 
| sounded in the air, or under the earth, or from some 
unascertained quarter which the inclining ears of 
the waiting-women were pricked to discover, as 
the train passed from the stables. The music had 
a sweet effect upon Metra. Her red lips murmur- 
ed “ Apollo”—and her eyes acquired the lustre of 
\a divine hope. Crossing her arms upon her bo- 
_— she moved with the stately step of one as- 
sured of the loving protection of the gods. And 
so the train entered the house of Menon. 

The story of Metra was presently told, without 
a particle of concealment. If you had been near 
you would have seen that the youth, Menon, listen- 
ed with his heart as well as his ears. 

A week passed away. Under the serene um- 
brage of a dell, in the wide-spreading grove, Me- 
non and Metra walked and talked as lovers. 

‘“‘] cannot conceal from you, Menon,” said Metra, 
in answer to some warm urgency of the youth's 
passion, “ that your kindness wins daily upon me. 
But 1 am devoted by Fate and filial affection to the 
fortune of my father, Erisicthon. The curse of 
Ceres still clings to him, and his canine hunger is 
unappeasable. Let us, in the purity of our youth, 
journey with sweet instruments of music to the 
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foot of Olympus, and offer up sacrifices and prayers 
to the great goddess. She may relent: then, happy 
in the happiness of my father, and in the satisfied 
love of my own heart, which, in my candor, I do 
not conceal from you, the days will pass gladly with 
me, Menon.” 

And Metra, full of the joyous hope, melted Me- 
non with the glory of her eyes. 

Then it was arranged that the propitiatory pil- 
grimage and sacrifices should be made. 

On a fair autumn day, with a cool breeze to chide 
the over-warmth of the sun and the tinted shades 
of the gorgeous boughs of forests mellowing the 
natural light of a theusand lovely scenes, the pil- 


grims set forth on the way to Olympus. Menon 


and Metra marched first, the one with the heat of 


passion on his cheek, the other calm with a serene 
and consoling confidence in the mercy of Ceres. 


A sow, with her farrow, was led in the midst of 


the crowd that came after. The sow grunted; her 
offspring also remonstrated : It was to no purpose. 
Lofty music drowned the remonstrances. And so 
the train swept on, gathering way-farers as it went, 
and came, at last, to the foot of Olympus. After 
the sacrifice had been offered, and the loudest peal 
of the blended music had gone up with a glorious 
swell, and come down with a wandering and fitful 
cadence, (what goes up must come down,) astout 


country-woman, who had joined the train by the | 


way-side, stepped out of the crowd, and, walking 
to where Menon and Metra stood, awaiting some 
divine utterance or gleam of light, addressed her- 
self to the latter. 

** Metra,” she said, “ your father committed a 
great outrage upon me; and all the polite atten- 
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this she drew her skirts a little up and walked 
away over the ascending slope of Olympus. 

The feast was made ready at the old house in the 
oak grove. The clergyman had just arrived in a 
| barouche, holding, in addition to himself, his wife 
‘and eleven small children, drawn by a meek old 
horse, with the agitations of a springhalt in his 
gait. ‘lhe venerable horse was moving slowly 
fromthe door. ‘* Make way for my lady's chariot,” 
|was heard above the grinding sound of rapidly ap- 
-proaching wheels. It was a bravely adorned wo- 
man, with a majestic presence, that descended 
from the chariot and entered. Al! knew Ceres. 
| She led a miserable man by the hand who, amazed 
‘at what he saw, blinked his feeble eyes in the wed- 
ding lights. 





| “I bring Erisicthon,” said Ceres. ‘I will that, 
from this moment, he be as he was, before stricken 
| by care and hunger.” 

| Erisicthon became, in a moment, a hale and 
portly country-gentleman. 

| “You will return to your house to-morrow,” 
whispered Cerestohim. ‘I shall have the present 
owner ousted to night. You shall be reinstated 
where my curse found you; but bear in mind here- 
after that the lovely trees of the earth are living 
things, suffering and rejoicing, after their kind and 
in their degree.” 

The wedding rite was over. Ceres took a hand 
_of Menon and a hand of Metra, and, with a divine 
aureola encircling her majestic head, bestowed her 
| blessing upon them—saying: ‘ Metra, your filial 
piety and sweet resignation to an unhappy fortune— 
_Menon, your truth and gentle kindness have made 
_you, joined now in hands and love, and one house- 


tions yourself and this good-looking young gentle-| hold, my peculiar care. So it has been that I have 
man can shew me, shall not change my opinion of forgiven this old man; so it is that I bestow my 


him. But, nevertheless, | am willing to wipe out 
old scores, for your sake--my dear.” 
Menon and Metra, of course, stared very much. 
“You are a little perplexed, my young friends,” 
said the stout country-woman; “ you probably do 
not recognize me. I am Ceres.” 


With the words, three hundred knees—there be- | 


ing just one half so many persons in the company— 
were bent to the ground, and a prayer which sound- 
ed like the shouts of an army storming a city, made 
the leaves on Olympus quake. 

“That will do,” said Ceres, blushing under the 
extraordinary civility. ‘Il accept the sacrifice. 


Erisicthon shall return to a slender, natural appe- | 


tite. Go, my young friends and marry as soon as 
you will. But stop—I am just now at leisure. I 
will be very busy after to-day. I should like very 
much to be at your wedding, and insist that you in- 
vite me to witness the ceremony to night.” 

Meira blushed—Menon looked delighted and as 
soft-eyed as an amorous falcon. 

* Go back,” said Ceres, “and make the wed- 
ding-feast ready. I will be punctual”—and saying 


| blessing upon you; so it will be that sorrow shall 
never darken your doors. Farewell. 1am obliged 
‘to leave you now on very important business.” 

| Plenty ever after filled the garners of Erisicthon. 
Love and happiness took up their abode with Me- 
‘non and Metra. 


| 
| 


| Having thus vindicated the truth of history, I 
‘retire from the admiring gaze of an appreciating 
public, with that prompt grace for which my friends 
declare me to be remarkable. 


| Josern JENKINS. 


| 


The magnificent edition of Camoen‘s As Lusia- 
das printed in 1817 by Dom Jose Souza, assisted 
by Didot, is perhaps the most immaculate specimen 
of typography in existence. In afew copies, how- 
ever, one error was discovered occasioned by one 
of the letters in the word Lusitano getting mis- 


placed during the working of a sheet. 
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tional literature would come any the sooner by their 
WHENCE COME YE? crying for it than by their writing for it, and mean- 
while they are mostly authors of such mean abili- 
ties, that while they are crying it up, they are wri- 
Steeping the soul in soft delight, — ting it down. From this principle, however, has 
Weaving sweet spells of magic bright, ys 
Wheges'epme 01 originated a vast and vapid array of novels, tales, 
poems, &c., founded on the red men and the Revo- 
lution, which two branches comprehend almost all 
the available nationality we can boast of, always 
excepting those everlasting Pilgrim Fathers, who 
have so often, on canvass, been placed, bare headed 
Dreams which tell of kingly power ; and handed, amid ice and snow and the dreariest 
Of crested knight in battle’s hour, cold of a New England winter, that it is a special 
And yovess guy ia Sequty’s bower— Providence they have not been frozen to death 
Whence come ye? . ; 
long ago. Some wiseacres have proposed that all 
Dreams of a fairy’s dew-drop throne, American books and newspapers should be printed 
In lily cup or rose fresh blown, in a peculiar letter, avoiding all forms of the Ro- 
To mortal eye, alas! unknown— man as being decidedly English. Their prefer- 
Whence come ye? ; : ity ove 
ence, I believe, lay in what is called the Gothic, 
Dreams of love—which in whisperings tell, which having the hair lines of the letters of the 
Like mellowed tones from a distant bell, same thickness with the rest, was to exemplify the 
Of joys which the heart but knows too well— theory of republican equality! They would thus 
Whence come yet secure a /ype of nationality even if they missed 


Dreams of the calm midsummer night, 


Dreams of hope— with the rainbow’s hue 

Painting dull life to mortal view, 

In colors too bright to be yet trae— 
Whence come ye ? 


Amid the voices of the night, the substance. Another and a later set, still more 
Come in gentle accents light, rabid, have attempted to remodel the orthography 
Answ’ring words from unseen sprite— of the whole language, and they print books and a 
Listen ye. newspaper in a character that looks as if their fount 
‘ Mortals! there is a bright land of dreams— of type had been mixed up with portions taken 
Whence sweet fancies flow in gushing streams, from other founts of Greek, old Saxon, Russian, 
And the light of love forever gleams— Coptic and Gibberish. This is a free country, and 
Hence come we.’ men are at liberty to make fools of themselves in 
H. e “7 . . 

’ any harmless way they like, especially if they pa 

Martinsburg, Va., Sept. 1848. y , y ¥ oy y y pay 


the expenses themselves. Some architects have 
carried the principle of nationality into their branch 
of the fine arts, and have proposed a column whose 
'capital shall be adorned with silk-tasseled ears of 
Indian corn, and strings of tomatoes, which, as the 
‘*American order,” shall supersede, among the 
* Natives,” the acanthus leaves and almonds of 
‘the graceful Corinthian and the chaste lonic. We 
OF A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF HISTORICAL PAINTING, |have seen the raising of a Gothic monument to 
| Washington objected to, because Gothic architec- 
ture belonged to the Dark Ages, when Europe was 
There are some menamong us who are such scra- | overspread with Romanism and Feudalism ; and it 
pulous and exclusive patriots, who are so jealously | was argued that, since George Washington was at- 
devoted to the aggrandizement and glorification of | tached neither to Popery nor the feadal system, a 
our own dear country, that they insist upon the ne-|Gothic monument was manifestly inappropriate. 
cessity incumbent upon all our artists of painting |To make it of the classical architecture would be 
nothing but national subjects; otherwise, say they, | equally bad ; because the old Greeks and Romans 
the artists are false to the resources and reputation were Pagans, while George W ashington was no 
of the land that gave them birth, and do not deserve | pagan. They have accordingly, | believe, adopted 
the name of American. If landscape is the art-|a design for that monument, which, as it resembles 
ist’s choice, let him paint nothing but American sce- | nothing else under the sun, they infer must be truly 
nery, especially views of such places as have wit- | and purely and patriotically * National.” 
nessed the triumphs of the American arms. If| Now what is the foundation of all these propo- 
historical painting be the object of his devotion, let|sitions? Is it patriotism? If so we should at 


him illustrate only the great events of American | least give them a respectful consideration, for true 


History. There is a similar class among the lit- | patriotism is a noble virtue, although it has a name 
erary men of our country, who are continually cry-| which is nearly worn threadbare. But it must 
ing out for a “ National Literature,” as if a Na- be remembered that patriotism, like valor, gen- 
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erally lies dormant in the “ piping times of peace,” 
and is developed only at epochs of national danger 
or distress. Then, no people that have Anglo- 
Saxon blood in their veins, will be found to lack it. 
But gazing on patriotic pictures is by no means a 
sure way to arouse patriotic emotions. I have | 
stood in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington, | 
looking at some of Col. Trumbull’s shirt-sleeve 
heroes of the Revolution, and have seen a man 
come in, just fresh from the country, whose opin- 
ion of his native land was great in strict proportion | 
with his ignorance of all others, and I have watched 
the effect produced upon him. His eyes shone 
when I explained the picture to him ; he asked ques- 
tion after question, and finally, slapping his hand 
vehemently upon his thigh, he almost shouted— 
“ Yes, them’s the fellers that licked the British! 
‘Them’s the fellers for me!” It excited in him, to 
an intense degree, the passion of National vanity : 
while in me, who love my native land, I believe, as 
well as any man, the only feeling was that, as a 
work of art, the picture was a poor concern, and 
unworthy of the Capitol of a nation as great as 
ours. National vanity is the root whence all these 
silly projects of “ nationality” arise, and their ad- 
vocates, who are chiefly to be noted for two things, 
clamor and pertinacity, will almost invariably be 
found to be men who have great ambition with small 
ability, who have discovered that National vanity 
is a strong and lusty beast of burden, which can 
carry great freight, and which they are determined to 
mount, in the vain hope that they may thus securely 
ride to the regions of renown ;—being instinctively 
conscious all the while, poor fellows !—and hence 
their desperate fire and fury,—that they have none 
of that peculiar innate vigor, by which great men 
march down to posterity on their own two legs, 
and without any beastly help whatever. 

Now the great object of Art is, not to pander to 
National vanity, but to encourage and develope in 
man the sense of the beautiful, the good and the 
true, and by fit representations of them, to enchant 
him with their love. It is intended to appeal to 
the sympathies, the feelings, the principles, the be- 
lief, the hopes, the fears, the affections of man as 
man, and not as an American, or an Englishman, 
ora Frenchman. The former will help the world 
to feel the great truth, that God hath made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth; while the other 
tends directly to perpetuate the abominable lie that 
one people are the “‘ natural enemies” of another. 
Besides our nation needs no additional helps to Na- 
tional vanity. She has enough of them already of 
all sorts and sizes, prices and qualities, from Trum- 
bull’s pictures in the rotunda, down to Currier’s lith- 
ographed daubs of Capt. May and the battle of 
Buena Vista. Brother Jonathan was a smart boy, 
and taught himself the whole theory and practice 
of national bragging long before he left school ; he 
is so thorough in the science, moreover, that it is 
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very improbable that he could learn any new les- 
sons, at this late day, from the easel or the brush. 

But let us leave the speculative inquiry and con- 
sult the records of experience. Let us look at 
those nations who have, in modern times, been fa- 
mous for their schools of Historical Painting, and 
see how far their success was founded on the prin- 
ciple of Nationality. To begin with Italy, the 
mother country of the arts in modern times; how 
many of her great paintings, those that have brought 
the rest of the world together to learn at her feet, 
those that have covered the walls and the ceilings 
of her charches, chapels and palaces with master- 
pieces of coloring and design, and elevated her 
painters to the front rank, there to remain forever, 
the princes of their profession,—how many of these 
I say, have been founded on the events of their na- 
tional history? So few that their number is abso- 
lutely pitifal. The Bible has been the great source 
whence her artists drew their inspiration, and next 
to that the lives of the Saints. Then followed 
classical subjects, which are incomparably more 
numerous than those of national history. Even 
in landscape, the greatest number of celebrated 
pictures are not views of any particular spot fa- 
mous from historical associations, but compositions, 
whose sole interest is derived from their execution. 
In Spain the same rule will be found to hold good ; 
the number of national paintings being exceedingly 
few, while Religion again stands up as the foster- 
ing parent of all that has formed the fame of the 
Spanish school. In Germany the principle only 
finds a further confirmation. The grand produc- 
tions of the German school rest for the most part 
on Religion, as do those of Italy and Spain ; and 
but a small portion, and that mostly of very mod- 
ern growth, is devoted to the maintenance of the 
National vain-glory. Nor is the Flemish school an 
exception, although distinguished by a strong na- 
tionality. Its historical painters, like the others, 
drew on Religion for the subjects of their great 
pictures ; while the large class of those who devo- 
ted themselves to landscape, village and tavern 
scenes, rustic carousals, and all the varieties of 
still life, were strongly national. But how was 
this nationality displayed? By a selection from 
the glorious events of their national history, so as 
to tickle the national vanity, which is what our 
clamorous exclusives call “ encouraging the patri- 
otic feeling *” Not in the least. They are nation- 
al, because they express the character of the com- 
mon people of the country in their common every 
day affairs, for it is here that the peculiarities of 
every nation are most strongly developed. But 
the subjects of this whole class of pictures have 
no more connexion with Dutch patriotism, than the 
clay pipes of tavern smokers have with the death 
of Count Egmont, or a pot-house card-party with 
the exploits of admiral Van Tromp. Of the same 
nature is nearly all the nationality of the English 
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school, whose historical painters,—very few they 
are, by the way,—have not very largely illustrated 
the proud history of their native land. But France 
has a very different story to tell. She has con- 
stantly acted on the principle that the great pur- 
pose to which the arts were meant to be applied 
is to foster, and intensify, and glorify the national 
vanity. For this purpose French art was first 
forced into a hot-bed existence by Louis XIV., an 
existence which was prolonged, with constantly 
increasing debility and impotence, under his suc- 
cessors, until Napoleon arose to infuse into it a 
fresh but spasmodic vigor. Under the auspices of 
the grand Emperor and the grand army, arose the 
Napoleon gallery, the most monotonous cullection, 
to any but a Frenchman, that was ever perpetra- 
ted under the pretence of the Nationality of Art. 
The natural and inevitable result has followed. In 
spite of the vast collections of paintings and other 
works of art in the Tuilleries and the Louvre, in 
spite of the lavish support of the government, in 
spite of the establishment of Academies of design, 
and of every effort to create a school of art which 
should be a glory to the nation,—efforts far greater 
than have been made in any other country of Chris- 
tendom,—the race of French painters has always 
been weak, miserable, paltry, empty and contempt- 
ible. Religion and all the deeper and holier feel- 
ings of man, as man, were excluded, as forming no 
part of the nationality of Art. Man was not re- 
garded, except in so far as he was a Frenchman. 
French painters did not paint, because they were, 
in their hearts, enthusiasts for the art divine, and 
could not live and breathe without it: they did not 
picture on canvass the glorious visions of beauty 
that are wont to haunt the imaginations of those 
who are enamored of the silent mistress of their 
souls; but they were painters because they had 
been brought up in the government schools, and 
they painted this or that picture because they had 
received government orders to illustrate such and 
such an event of national glory. The consequence 
is, that there is hardly a town or even village of de- 
cent size to be found in Italy, which, in the amount 
of works of true art which it has produced, cannot 
outweigh the whole of France with all its nationali- 
ty toboot. And yet ¢his is the point to which our 
ignorant, conceited and Joud-mouthed quidnunes 
would degrade American art—if they could ! 
And if foreign examples are not enough, let us 
look at the brief history of American art thus far, 
and see what the National principle has done for 
us. The great “ National” pictures are in the Ro- 
tunda at Washington. Of these, Trumbull’s are 
valuable only for their portraits. Chapman's Bap- 
tism of Pocahontas is a decided failure. Weir’s 
and Vanderlyn’s are the best of the seven, but 
strictly speaking they do not illustrate subjects of 
American history at all, if by “ American” we are 
to understand, as we suppose, “ belonging to these 
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United States.” For Weir’s represents a company 
of Englishmen, on board an English ship, in a 
Dutch port, at a time when neither the vessel nor 
any of her famous passengers had ever seen or set 
foot in America. And Vanderlyn’s is a Spanish 
and not an American picture, by the same rule ; for 
all the persons represented are Spaniards, the scene 
is in an island that never belonged to us and proba- 
bly never will, and the great discoverer himself 
never touched on any part of the coast of these 
United States. So the best pictures in the Ro- 
tunda are those that are not American. West was 
an American artist, and was the first to give Amer- 
ica a name for the arts, yet what national subject 
did he ever illustrate? Allston raised his country’s 
fame still higher, and has also won an European 
reputation as a historical painter. Yet he too 
was devoid of “ patriotism.” And among living 
historical painters of our country, some of whom 
have risen, and several bid fair to rise to eminence, 
what nationality has been displayed? To illustrate 
by a case in point, so as to ascertain what is the 
true value of this nationality in art, take the case 
of Powers. His statue of the Greek Slave has 
established his reputation in Europe, and placed an 
American on a par with the highest living sculp- 
tors; and his statue of the boy holding a shell to 
his ear has only increased his fame. Now would 
the glory to our nation have been any the greater 
if the Greek Slave, instead of a Greek, had been 
made a lovely young Choctaw squaw, or the boy 
with the shell had been modelled from a little res- 
ponsibility among the Sacs and Foxes? And to 
fortify our position by but one case from among our 
literary men; what writer has done more to raise 
our character abroad than Prescott, a man acknow!l- 
edged by all European critics to be second to no 
living historian, if he be not himself the first. And 
yet he has written only Spanish, Mexican and Pe- 
ruvian history—not one word of American. 

But what are the contracted limits to which 
these men, of one idea, (and that one both little 
and false,) would confine the aspiring though youth- 
fulenergies of American art? There are, first of 
all, the Red men—very interesting characters, no 
doubt, in Mr. Cooper’s Novels, or Mr. Catlin’s In- 
dian gallery, of which the latter is worth infinitely 
more than the former, because it is “* founded on 
fact.” Butit is hard to make much, in the way of 
art, of a “ brave” who chooses to adorn himself, like 
a bantam cock, with feathers down to his heels. A 
tawny chief may be made to look very sentimental 
on canvass, indeed, if you imagine him arrived, to- 
wards the hour of a cloudy sunset, at the jamping- 
off place on the borders of the Pacific ocean and 
fancy him ready to take the leap. Something may 
be made out of a council-fire, and something out of 
a pipe of peace ; though a tomahawk is decidedly 
too bloodthirsty to be artistical. But is the na- 
tional artist to be bound up to an eternal round of 
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Pottawotamies, Chickasaws, Black-feet and Flat- | nataralize, in American art, all the nationalities of 
heads. braves, squaws, and papooses? Is he to be | all the nations under heaven. The world is all be- 
shut up forever in the forest, or the smoky and | fore them where to choose. Only let them choose 
spacious wigwam? Oh no! say these patriotic cur- | for themselves, and not suffer themselves to be dic- 
tailers of the Liberty of Art,—there are “ Wash-|tated to by pragmatical ignoramuses, whose only 
ington and his Generals.” And are these to be | qualifications for such an office are long a 
done to death by American artists, as ‘* Napoleon | strong lungs, and whose inkstands are never dry, 
and his Marshals” have been served by the French? for they are constantly putting in more water. But 
* But then,” chimes in a nasal down-easter,” there | let them, when they have selected a subject, love 
are the Pilgrim fathers, let them paint them!” I|the theme of their own choice, and work it out 
would respectfully remind the nasal down-easter, | with patient, true affection, and they will be doing 
that, in the first place, the Pilgrim fathers are not | their duty to American Art. 

very picturesque objects, and, in the second place, | ‘There are then but two grand requisites for the 
that they have been very extensively “done” al- | formation of an American School of Historical 
ready; Weir made the most of them, and there | Painting. 

they are in the Capitol, as gray as Norway ratsand| First: That there shall be American painters. 
as cold as Quincy granite. No! Freepom is the | Second: That these American painters shall 
motto of our country! The son of New England | paint well. 

is at liberty to go forth to any corner of the world, | Of alt the classes and professions in this country, 
however remote, trade and traffic there, and bring | they shall not be singled out as the only ones to be 
home the proceeds of his enterprise to enrich his | hampered and hemmed in by a high fence; they 
native place, and enjoy himself on his gains. And | shall not be manacled and fettered by any rules ex- 
may not the Yankee artist likewise go to any quar-|ecept those that flow from the nature of their art, 
ter of the world for the subject of his picture? Let |and govern its exercise all the world over; they 
him handle it well, let the fire of genius warm his shall not be confined to a narrow, monotonous and 
fancy, and the patience of perseverance bring his | beaten round, like an omnibus horse in Broadway, 
design to a perfect work, and no matter whence|or a thief in the tread-mill, while on every side 
the subject comes, he has brought fame to his coun- | around them are the breezy mountains, the mur- 
try and to her school of painting, and let him enjoy | muring rivers, and the sunny meadows of their love. 
it without interference. It would be a poor sort of | Liberty is theirs! Let them show their country 
liberty we have, and one not worth boasting of or _and the world, that they know how to use it! 
painting pictures for its everlasting glorification, if 
the Yankee artist were not at least as free as the 
Yankee pedlar. 

No! the field, spread out before the American 
Historical Painter is as wide as the domain of Art 
can make it. Religion lies first, and highest, and 
deepest. It is the source of the truest and most 
enduring inspiration, and has ever been the favor-| The following very beautiful stanzas were first published 
ite subject of the greatest works of the pencil. And | in a London paper soon after the death of Sir Walter Scott. 
her sacred finger has already signed the youthful | We had not seen them for many years until, a short time 
forehead of American Art with the sign of the| since, a kind friend placed them in our hands for republi- 
Cross. For here were the noblest efforts of West dis- | 
played. Here Allston exerted his highest powers, Hike snatches of dimly-remembered music, had lingered in 
Here our living Huntington has chosen his home, [our memory, but we have read it over with fresh delight 
and his ** Mercy’s dream,” and “ Christiana pass- | andincreased admiration. It is a noble strain, indeed, and 
ing through the valley of the shadow of death,” most worthy of its subject ;—the immortal “ Ariosto of the 
will live and bring comfort and peace to the heart | North.”—Ed. Mess. 
of many an humble believer,—yes, and be reckoned 
high in the school of American Historical Painting | pws dis tien' ci hs ta Wiad. Whi he ‘eatin 
too, when Colonel Trumbull’s National picture of | boughs among, 
one hundred and twelve legs, in knee-breeches, | When beauty walks in gladness forth, with all her light and 
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cation in the Messenger. Short fragments of the verse, 


shall have passed away, or sunk into the insignifi- song : 
cance which many may think it enjoys already. "Twas morn—but mist and cloud hung deep upon the lonely 
Besides the inexhaustible field of religion it mnst | vale, a 
. | And shadows, like the wings of death, were out upon the 
be remembered, that since our country has opened aale. 


as it were an asylum for the oppressed of all coun- 
tries, and reckons among her citizens natives of 





: , : ~ | For he whose spirit woke the dust of nations into life— 
almost, if not quite all, the kingdoms and States in | That o’er the waste and barren earth spread flowers and 


christendom, so American painters have a right to fruitage rife— 
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Whose genius, like the sun, illumed the mighty realms of; The fair “ Diana” kissed her cross, and bless'd its sainted 


mind— 
Had fled forever from the fame, love, friendship of man- | 
kind! 


To wear a wreath in glory wrought his spirit swept afar. | 

Beyond the soaring wing of thought, the light of moon or | 
star; 

To drink immortal waters, free from every taint of earth— | 

To breathe before the shrine of life, the source whence | 
worlds had birth! 


There was wailing on the early breeze, and darkness in | 
the sky, 

When, with sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a funeral | 
train swept by! 

Methought—St. Mary, shield us well !—that other forms | 
moved there, 

Than those of mortal brotherhood, the noble, young and | 
fair ! 

Was it a dream ?—how oft, in sleep, we ask “Can this be | 
true?” 

Whilst warm imagination paints her marvels to our view ; | 

Earth’s glory seems a tarnish’d crown to that which we | 
behold, 

When dreams enchant our sight with things whose meanest 
garb is gold! 


Was it a dream ’—methought the “ dauntless Harold” pass- 
ed me by— | 

The proud “ Fitz James,” with martial step, and dark, in- 
trepid eye; 

That “‘ Marmion’s” haughty crest was there, a mourner for 
his sake; 

And she, the bold, the beautiful, sweet, “‘ Lady of the 
Lake.” 





The “ Minstrel,” whose last lay was o’er, whose broken 
harp lay low, 

And with him glorious “ Waverley,” with glance and step of | 
wo; 

And “ Stuart's” voice rose there, as when, ’midst fate’s dis- | 
astrous war, 

He led the wild, ambitious, proud, and brave “ Vich Ian 


Vohr.” 


Next, marvelling at his sable suit, the “Dominie” stalk’d | 


past, 
: : : , | 
With “ Bertram,” “ Julia,” by bis side, whose tears were | 
flowing fast; | 


“ Guy Mannering,” too, moved there, o’er power'd by that | 
afflicted sight ; 
And “ Merrilies,” as when she wept on Ellangowan’s | 
height. 


Solemn and grave, “ Monkbarns” approached, amidst that | 
burial line ; | 

And “ Ochiltree” leant o’er his staff, and mourn’d for “ Auld 
lang syne!” 

Slow march’d the gallant “ M’Intyre,” whilst “Lovel” 
mused alone; 

For once, ‘* Miss Wardour’s” image left that bosom’s faith- 
ful throne ! 


With eoronach, and arms reversed, forth came “ MacGre- 
gor’s” clan— 

Red “* Dougal’s cry peal'’d thrill and wild”—“ Rob Roy’s” | 
bold brow looked wan ; 





ray ; 

And “ Wae is me!” the * Bailie” sighed, “that I should 
see this day !” 

Next rode, in melancholy guise, with sombre vest and scarf, 

Sir Edward, Laird of Ellieslaw, the far renowned “ Black 
Dwarf ;” 

Upon his left, in bonnet blue, and whitelocks flowing free— 

The pious sculptor of the grave—stood “ Old Mortality !” 


“ Balfour of Burley,” “ Claverhouse,” the “ Lord of Evan- 
dale,” 

And stately “Lady Margaret,” whose wo might nought 
avail ! 

Fierce “ Bothwell” on his charger black, as from the con- 
flict won; 

And pale “ Habakkuk 
will be done !” 


Macklewrath,” who cried * God's 


And like a rose, a young white rose, that blooms mid wild- 
est scenes, 

Passed she—the modest, eloquent, and virtuous “ Jeanie 
Deans ;” 

And “ Dumbiedikes,” that silent laird, with love too deep 
to smule, 

And “ Effie,” with her noble friend, the good * Duke of 
Argyle.” 


With lofty brow, and bearing high, dark “ Ravenswood” 
advanced. 

Who on the false “ Lord Keeper's” mien with eye indig- 
nant glanced ;— 

Whilst graceful as a lonely fawn, ‘neath covert close and 
sure, 

Approached the beauty of all hearts—the “ Bride of Lam- 


mermoor !” 


Then “ Annot Lyle,” the fairy queen of light and song, 
stopped near, 

The “ Knight of Ardenvohr,” and he, the gifted Hieland 
Seer; 

‘“‘ Dalgetty,” “ Duncan,” “ Lord Menteith,” and “* Ronaki” 
met my view— 

The hapless ** Children of the Mist,” and bold “* M’hich-Con- 
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nel Dhu! 

On swept “ Bois Gilbert” “ Front de Beuf” “* De Bracy’s” 
plume of wo; 

And “ Coeur de Lion’s” crest shone near the valiant “ Iwan- 
hoe ;” 

While soft as glides a summer cloud “ Rowena’ 
drew, 

With beautiful “ Rebecca”—peerless daughter of the Jew! 


’ 


closer 


Still onward like the gathering night advanced that funeral 
train— 
Like billows when the tempest sweeps across the shadowy 


main; 
Where’er the eager gaze might reach, in noble ranks were 
seen, 


Dark piume, and glittering mail and crest, and woman's 
beauteous mien ! 


A sound thrilled through that lengthened host! methought 
the vault was closed, 

Where in his glory and renown fair Scotia’s bard reposed! 

A sound thrilled through that length'ning host! and forth 
my vision fled !— 

But ah !—tbat mournful dream proved true,—the immortal 
Scott was dead ! 

C. Swain. 
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A HUNDRED THOUSAND CROWNS. 
Translated from the French. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


“© My youth, madam,” said M. Laclos, in a senti- 
mental tone, “* my youth was an eclogue that ended 
like a tragedy, and nature made me so sensitive, 
delicate and impassioned, that it could not be oth- 
erwise.” 

The individual who thus expressed himself, was | 
a man about fifty years of age, with a distinguished | 
countenance, a high forehead, and head covered 
with hair white and thin, that announced approach- 
ing baldness. His blue eyes expressed tenderness 
and a passionate melancholy, that seemed to con- 
firm what he had said concerning the eclogue of 
his youth. 

Though tall in figure, M. Laclos had an unfortu- 
nate infirmity , he was lame; but at the moment we 
introduce him to our readers, this defect was not 
apparent, since he was seated at an elegant and 
well-served table, having on his right hand Mrs. 
Butler, widow of Sir John Butler, Lieutenant in 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Marine, and opposite M. 
Bonnemain, notary, the master of the house, the 
Amphytrion who had brought together at his table 
two guests of a suitable age, for a purpose easy to 
be conceived. Bonnemain was scarcely as old as 
M. Laclos, whom he regarded as one of his best 
clients, for whom he reserved the most fortunate 
chances of investment, and in general all golden 
opportunities, by which he trusted to enable M. La- 
clos to profit. Bonnemain, although he was not 
desirous of taking a wife himself,and had resolved 
to live and die a bachelor, was officially a great 
partisan of marriage. Marriage was, according to 
him, the lavghing side of his notoriat, and although 
to unravel a succession was a very lucrative ope- 
ration for a notary, he never hesitated to rank a 
marriage-contract above a will. Of a happy char- 
acter, easy manners, disinterested through care- 
lessness, gay by temperament, he exercised his 
profession partly by way of occupation, partly out 
of curiosity, and somewhat in fine that he might 
not live altogether withdrawn from the world like a 
snail within his shell, as often happens to old bache- 
lors without anything to do in the world. 

“* My dear M. Laclos,” he had one day remark- 
ed to his client, *‘ | have a good speculation in re- 
serve for you.” 

“ A good speculation !” echoed M. Laclos, lean- 
ing firmly on his cane. 

Ton” 

“ And what is it ?” 

“A wife.” 





* Ah, ha! and where is she ?” 


“In my office—that is the titles of her property 
are in my office.” 

“‘ But how do you describe her, Bonnemain t” 

“ Thus—she is a French woman, a widow, for- 
merly married to an Englishman who lived at Chel- 
sea, where she was very melancholy both before 
and after the death of her husband.” 

*“ An English dowager,” cried M. Laclos witha 
litt!e disdain, ** who knows how to make tea! Per- 
haps a blue-stocking !” 

“T told you,” answered Bonnemain, “ that she 
was French. Do you want her portrait? Black 
eyes—hair the same; of the middle size, oval face, 
small mouth, well-cut nose, thirty-five years of 
age—at least she does not appeara day older. In 
a word—a pretty woman.” 

“ Thirty-five years !”? again echoed Laclos, “ she 
is too young. I do not wish for disquiet in my 
house.” 

** Goodness ! when a woman can be called thirty- 
five, you may bet boldly on her being forty. But 
listen,” added Bonnemain, * she has an estate in 
Burgundy.” 

“Oh™ 

* A house in Paris.” 

“ Good.” 

“ And a hundred thousand crowns at M. Roths- 
child’s.” 

Laclos grasped M. Bonnemain by the hand ; tears 
of gratitude overflowed his eyes. 

* A hundred thousand crowns,” cried he. 

“The house,” pursued the notary, “ has some 
mortgages on it.” 

‘* A hundred thousand crowns.” 

“The estate in Burgundy is of no great value, 
but”— 

‘““A hundred thousand crowns!” repeated M. 
Laclos, ‘and deposited with Rothschild! Listen, 
Bonnemain, | have but little faith in bankers, and 
a hundred thousand crowns in the hands of some 
citizen bankers of my acquaintance would hardly 
seem to me beyond the casualties of the times, but 
with M. Rothschild it is another thing.” 

“ Well,” said the notary, “will it suit you? Shall 
I introduce you to Madame Butler ?” 

M. Laclos raised his blue eyes to heaven and 
sighed. 

“My youth,” said he, “has been tried by one 
of those passions which a man carries with him to 
the tomb.” 

* T understand, my dear client, but”— 

** And,” added M. Laclos, as he cast a half-satis- 
fied look on his lame leg, “‘ time bas not torn her 
from my heart. Human intelligence, my dear 
Bonnemain, has wrought many miracles; but it 
has never yet been able to arrest for a single in- 
stant, the rapid march of that grand old man, who 
bears a scythe.” 

“ What is it you are saying !” demanded Bon- 
nemain. 
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“] wish to observe, that my first passion is as 
lively, as ardent now that thirty years have passed 
and though I have never met the cherished object, 
as—” 

“ Oh, say no more,” interrupted Bonnemain, “a 
passion of thirty years standing! do people ever 
talk of such things ?” 

“A hundred thousand crowns,” murmured La- 
clos. 

‘“* At Rothschild’s,” said Bonnemain ; “ the king 
of bankers told me so himself last January.” 

Jt was after the occurrence of this conversation, 
that M. Laclos, the rich capitalist, had the honor of 
being presented to Madame Butler. Their inter- 
views became numerous, and, thanks to the gallant 
diplomacy of Master Bonnemain, the marriage was 
arranged. M. Laclos appeared as amorous as a 
man could at fifty; Madame Butler answered 
blushingly to the declarations of the capitalist, and 
the notary, enchanted, hastened to add two names 
more to the long list of those whom he had already 
made happy. 

Bonnemain had then brought the future pair to- 
gether at dinner, to consider with them the prelimi- 
naries of a contract they were to sign on the morrow. 
The repast had been exquisite, the dishes prepared 
by an artist who had excelled his usual efforts— 
the wine chosen by Bonnemain himself, that is by 
an old fellow who was very much of a connoiseur 
and a gourmet. 


They had at the moment arrived at what Hor- 
ace calls secundas menses, and dinner-givers the 
roast; the side dishes soon disappeared, and the 
dessert was served. Then it was that M. Laclos 
exclaimed in a passionate tone— 

“* My youth was an eclogue”— 


But, before pursuing the story, it is necessary to 
say one word of Madame Butler. She was a charm- 
ing woman, with the sweetest and most gracious 
face that it is possible to behold. She was not 
thirty-five years of age, as M. Bonnemain had said, 
but forty-five ; however her skin was so fresh and 
smooth, her eyes so keen, her hair so black, and 
her shape so well preserved, that the notary was 
not over-gallant in subtracting ten years from her 
number ; he might without either falsehood or flat- 
tery have taken four or five years more. 


Married very young and against her will to an 
officer of the British Marine, she had accompanied 
him to Chelsea, where the brightest years of her 
life were passed in sighing for her native country, 
and in hiding perhaps in the depth of her heart a 
different affection. ‘The death of her husband ren- 
dered her but half free : she had to surmount many 
obstacles before she could liquidate her fortune and 
sell that estate, for which she had at length re- 
ceived that hundred thousand crowns, deposited with 
M. Rothschild, and which had made so grand an 


impression on the mind of M. Laclos. Once more 
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returned to France, she breathed with delight the 
air of her country, and when M. Bonnemain spoke 
to her of a second marriage and named M. Laclos, 
she raised no objection but the fear of a refusal, 
which the notary gallantly declared to be utterly 
impossible. 

Seated at table next to her betrothed with the 
white hair, she regarded him with an interest she 
did not attempt to dissemble, and listened to him 
with an encouraging and affectionate attention. 
She thought to find in the character of Laclos all 
the qualities she had dreamed of, and to hear in 
his language the purest disinterestedness and the 
most generous sentiments. The notary had paint- 
ed the rich capitalist to the widow in the most se- 
'ductive hues, and, till just then, the portrait bore a 
| resemblance to the original. One thing that would 
have been displeasing to every other woman, keen- 
ily interested Madame Butler—the lameness of M. 
Laclos. He was, as we have observed, a well- 
| wade man of a tall figure, having no other person- 


| 


| 





‘al defect than this unfortunate deformity. The 
widow dwelt with tender sadness on the bitter drops 
|which this only infirmity had let fall into the cup 
lof this noble man’s existence, and she promised 
/herself that she would in the future smooth away 
all inconveniences. 

** My life has been an eclogue, madam,” said 
Laclos ; “ an eclogue,” he continued, “that I am 
about to recommence with you, and the latter part 
will, I trust, have a happier issue than the former.” 

The notary, as he observed the pastoral tone his 
client assumed, filled his goblet to the brim with 
sparkling champagne and tossed it off. 

“Tam a Bargundian,” continued Laclos. “I 
was born at Auxerre.” 

“A pretty town,” said Bonnemain. 

* Especially those houses that skirt the quay of 
the Yonne,” pursued Laclos; “the river flows 
gracefully between them, and opposite there is a 
little island, studded with windmil!s and shaded by 
trees picturesquely disposed.” 





* ] wager that you lived on that quay,” said Bon- 
nemain.” 

* Precisely.” 

‘“‘ And that you sate all day at the window to louk 
at the trees and the windwills t” 

‘* No—but to see Miss Virginia Bernard, who 
inhabited a neighboring house, and who, at a par- 
ticular hour, appeared at her window. I easily 
forgot the Yonne, the little island studded with trees 
and windmills, to intoxicate myself with the felici- 
ty of gazing on that young girl, whose beauty was 
ravishing. I believe that Miss Virginia was no 
more intent than I on looking at the trees, and that 
she would have been very much embarrassed to 
tell whether they were oak or birch. However 
she came every day to her window. It was not 
requisite for us to see each other often to come to 
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an understanding—it was so natural; my name was 
Paul and her’s Virginia.” 

“Ah! ah! Pauland Virginia,” cried the notary ; 
* you are right, my friend—it was an eclogue.” 

** At that time,” continued M. Laclos, * [ could 
like Paul have climbed the Joftiest trees and run 
boldly over the rocks. My two legs were of equal 
length. At length, after being so much in love 
that I could no longer contain myself, I one day 
went to my father, declared my passion, and im- 
plored him to unite me to her 1 loved. What more 
simple.” 

“Oh, nothing more simple,” said the notary; 
“had I been in your father’s place, I should not 
have hesitated.” 

“ Still further,” added M. Laclos, “ our fortunes 
were equal, and our parents neighbors and friends 
of long standing ; nevertheless my father on hearing 
my proposal, became furious with anger. He declar- 
edto me that he was far from thinking of marrying 
me, and, least of all, to the daughter of his neigh- 
bor Bernard. He afterwards went out of his house 
and, meeting Virginia’s father on the quay, ad- 
dressed him rudely, accused him of being an ac- 
complice in the seduction his daughter was practi- 
sing on me, and vowed to him that he would never 
consent to the marriage. ‘ My son is a wild fel- 
low,’ remarked my father; ‘ you are forewarned. 
I speak for your own good.’ I know not what was 
the result of that conversation, nor whether M. 


Bernard had cause to fear his daughter’s disobedi-| when they have a ferocious father like M. Bernard, 


ence. I learned that the two neighbors—the two 
friends—had parted foes ; and my father, on com- 
ing home again, shut me up in my chamber and 
kept me prisoner. All the madness that could pos- 
sess a young man” — 

‘** Madness !” interrupted Madame Butler. 

“ Alas! yes Madam,—you shall see. All the 
madness of youth assailed me. My love, which 
was true and sincere, so augmented that it depri- 
ved me of reason. Motionless at my window, I 
fastened my passionate eyes on the dwelling of Miss 
Bernard, and! would have given ten years of my life 
to see her but fora moment. She did not appear. 
In the excess of my rage and grief, 1 swore to dis- 
obey my father and never to marry any one but Vir- 
ginia. But what possessed me when, oh, heavens! 
I beheld a post-chaise stop before M. Bernard’s 
house ?”’ 

“ You believed that they were carrying off your 
Isabel ?” said M. Bonnemain, who, liberal of his 
champagne and animated by its laughing excite- 
ment, threw tender glances on Madame Butler. 

“They took her away in truth,” answered M. 
Laclos. ‘*M. Bernard doubtless displeased at his 
daughter’s inclinations, took advantage of my fa- 
ther’s advice. He carried off his daughter. 1 
saw the post-chaise loaded with trunks; I saw the 
postillion mount his horse. Soon after the door 
was opened: M. Bernard appeared; he gave his 
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hand to Virginia, and they both got into the car- 
riage. The door was closed, and, urged by the 
post-boy’s lash, the three vigorous horses bore 
away from me forever her whom I loved. Oh, 
then I had but one desire left--to regain her or to 
die,—I was so young! I got together all the mo- 
ney I possessed. 1 took the clothes from off my 
bed. In an instant curtains, coverlet, sheets—all 
were knotted together and fastened by one end to 
my window, while the other floated down to the 
street. My plan was to go to the post, there as- 
certain the road M. Bernard had taken, hasten in 
pursuit of him, and either expire at his feet, or ob- 
tain his daughter. I boldly got out of the window 
and let myself down along the bed-clothes adroitly 
enough. The descent was perilous; for, though 
the houses that skirt the quay are not very lofty, my 
father had put me in the third story. One of the 
knots which tied my frail ladder slipped, and down 
I fell on the pavement and broke my leg. And 
this, Madam, is the way,” concluded M. Laclos, 
“in which you come to have a lame husband.” 

“Your first loves were not happy,” sadly ob- 
served Madame Butler. ‘ They deserve to termi- 
nate differently.” 

“Yes, for 1 loved Virginia with all my heart.” 

“And you accused her of ingratitude and se- 
verity.” 

** Not at all, Madam, not at all; young girls 
are not free; they must obey their parents, and 


their duty is to bow the head in submission.” 

“IT love to see, sir, that you are not apt to ac- 
cuse our sex, at least without a hearing.” 

“Oh! Madam, it would now be impossible to 
hear Virginia: accordingly I speak freely to you 
of a passion without an object :—it is the vanished 
perfume of a by-gone flower.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Bonnemain, “the perfume 
has vanished—has it! I was expecting a com- 
parison of that description considering that you 
spoke of an eclogue in the beginning.” 

‘** So then,” said Madame Butler, “ Virginia no 
longer lives ?” 

‘*No, Madam, she is dead. My father, who 
could not control me, took care to inform me of 
her fate. I was still walking on crutches, when 
he announced her marriage to me.” 

** Her marriage !” said Madame Butler. 

“Yes, an absurd marriage with some Dutch 
merchant or another, who took her to Harlem. 
Two years afterwards I learned further from my 
father, that she had died in the midst of her hus- 
band’s tulips—an exotic, languishing for want of 
sun and air in the hot beds of Holland.” 

* Tt is plain enough,” said M. Bonnemain, “ that 
my friend Laclos will not bring to his wife a fresh 
heart—a thing impossible at his age; but he at 
least gives proof of a fidelity of soul, a constancy 
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of sentiment, so rare, that Madame Butler will 
surely estimate them at their value.” 

“ These qualities affect me more than you think, 
and I am delighted with this constancy of affec- 
tion.” 

M. Laclos hastened to seize Madame Butler’s 
hand and to press it to his lips. 

“* Virginia,” said he, in the softened, subdued tone 
of an elegy—* Virginia only gave me the appari- 
tion of happiness; she caused me to dream of a 
phantom; you, Madam, you make me experience 
the reality.” 

“Come now,” cried M. Bonnemain, drawing 
from his pocket the form of a contract of marriage ; 
here is that which will give legal sanction to the 
sentiments that animate you both. 1 pass over the 
surnames, Christian names, all the ordinary proto- 
col. Madam will you inform my principal clerk 
here of all these details. There are but two things 


to be determined—the rule under which you will | 


marry—the property of the parties. 

‘© We marry according to the rule of a community 
of goods,” M. Laclos hastened to remark. 

Madame Butler threw a little glance towards M. 
Laclos, which signified that this rule would be in- 
finitely sweet. 

** Under the rule of a community of goods, let it 
be then,” said M. Bonnemain, ‘* Madame Butler— 
to begin with you, Madam,” added he with a res- 
pectful and gallant smile, “‘ first brings to this com- 
munity the property of which she is this day, May 
24, 1848, the lawful proprietor—as follows : 

First. A house situated in the street, called da 
Cerisaie, Paris, valued at forty thousand frances and 
mortgaged to the amount of ten thousand francs. 

Second. A landed estate of the value of about 
sixty thousand divres, and mortgaged for the sum of 
fifteen thousand francs.” 

Although M. Laclos had been forwarned that 
these two pieces of real estate, belonging to Madame 
Butler, were each mortgaged ; he could not conceal 
a slight grimace, which blanched the roses of the 
widow’s cheeks, but not confining himself even to 
that he added— 

‘Let people say what they will, I do not like 
mortgages.” 

“ Here is that which will make them disappear,” 
replied M. Bonnemain. And he continued— 

“Third, Three hundred thousand frances in 


crowns, deposited with M. Rothschild, banker at| 


Paris.” 

** Since, Madam,” added the notary, placing the 
marriage furmula on the table, ‘desires to make 
me her depositary, I have sent my clerk to M. 
Rothschild, and he will bring home the money.” 

“The money!” said Madame Butler with her 
most charming smile, ‘‘ he will bring you nothing 
of the kind.” 

“ How!” cried M. Laclos, “and have you not 
then a hundred thousand crowns !” 
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“ Certainly—but not in money—that’s all.” 
* And what then?” 
“Why. the same thing. I gave directions to M. 
Rothschild, who is my friend, to invest the sum in 
the stock of the Paris and Lyons railroad.” 

** And when was that, Madam?” asked the no- 
tary. 

“In the beginning of February, sir.” 

“* Before the Republic,” cried Laclos, “ she is 
ruined! she is ruined! That rail-road stock, which 
has already fallen thirty, forty, sixty per cent, will 
be down to nothing—you will see.” 


* Well, sir—what if it should?” said Madame 





Butler. 

“What!” answered M. Laclos, “this is very 
heroic. But, after all,” added he after a pause, * it 
| does not much matter if this be done.” 

M. Laclos then rose, extended his hand, seized the 
| form of the marriage contract and tore it to pieces. 

‘Certificates of the Lyons rail-road,” repeated 
he, “railroad stock instead of money! oh, no!” 

The notary, when he saw this brutal action, let 
his glass of champagne fall from his hand and spilled 
it on his arm-chair. 

“*M. Laclos!” he exclaimed, * M. Laclos!” 

“ You have deceived me, sir,” said M. Laclos, 
addressing the notary, ‘* Lyons railroad ! it is worth- 
less—not a farthing. And then a house worth forty 
thousand frances less ten ; thirty—an estate of sixty- 
five thousand less fifteen—forty-five ; total seventy- 
five. Madame has but seventy-five thousand francs ; 
that is no match—the affair can proceed no further.” 

And M. Laclos, whose life had commenced with 
an eclogue, rose limping, took his cane and made 
ready to depart. Madame Butler left her chair and 
ran up to him. 

“ Paul, Paul,” cried she, don’t you remember 
met 1 am your Virginia—-yes, her very self, my 
dear Paul, Virginia, your first love and, as I am 
now sure, your first and only love. Alas! it was 
for me that you risked your life—that you threw 
yourself out of a third-story window. Oh, Heavens! 
for thirty years you have not been able to take a 
step without calling to mind your early and only 
love. Your father deceived you, my dear Paul, 
your Virginia never espoused a Dutchman; she is 
not dead; she was united, against her will, to an 
English captain; she has passed her life in loving 
you, and as soon as she became a widow and free, 
behold! she has returned to you.” 


* This woman would cause stones to weep,” said 
M. Bonnemain, wiping his eyes with a fine India 
silk handkerchief. 

M. Laclos must have had a heart harder than a 
diamond, for he wept not a single tear; on the 
| contrary, he wore a constrained and embarrassed 
‘air. Evidently the eclogue of the rich capitalist 
had ended a long time ago and he had no desire to 
‘recommence it. He was satisfied that bis first love, 
Virginia, should have been married at Harlem, and 
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died, since Madame Butler had stock in the Lyons! 


rail-road instead of three hundred thousand francs 
in the vaults of M. Rothschild. In abandoning the 
pastoral style, M. Laclos had become positively 
terrible. 
full of passion and fondness, who was gazing on 
him tenderly and waiting but for a single word, or 
gesture to throw herself in his arms—yet he saw 
not in her Virginia Bernard, so miraculously found 
again, but a woman whose imprudence had com- 
promised her fortune-—one who represented a capi- 
tal of seventy-five thousand franes in property dif- 
ficult to sell—in one word the worst possible match. 
Disdaining even to reply to the poor lady, he cast 
an irritated glance on the notary, and said to him 
in a tone hardly polite— 

* Will you, sir, do me the favor to grant me a 
moment’s interview in your cabinet.” 

““T am at your service, sir,” replied the notary, 
and he followed his rich client. 

** Bonnemain,” said the latter, when they were 
alone in the cabinet, “ you have caught me ina 
trap—you knew all.” 

““T give you my word of honor, sir,” replied 
Bonnemain angrily, “that 1 was as ignorant as 
yourself. I had not yet in possession the papers 
of Madame Butler; she was not to send them to me 
till to-morrow. 1 could not guess that her maiden 
name was Bernard, and, as to the hundred thousand 
crowns, proof of my good faith may be found in 
the fact that my head-clerk is now gone to draw 
them from M. Rothschild; he has not yet returned.” 

“ Come, come, M. Bonnemain—you must rid me 
of this woman.” 

“ What, sir—your first passion—the Amaryllis 
of your eclogue! The Lyons rail-road may get up 
again in the market, M. Laclos.” 

*“ Poh! never—I could not get fifteen hundred 
francs out of her hundred thousand. Again I say, 
you got me into this seape—get me out again.” 

“ Your Virginia, M. Laclos—but what has passed 
since.” 

“Thirty years have passed, sir.” 

* Monsieur Laclos,” observed the notary gravely, 
you have disengaged yourself; you have torn up 
the memorandum of contract: all is done.” 

“If that is enough, well and good,” answered 
M. Laclos, who coldly saluted the notary and de- 
parted, helping himself along with his cane, like a 
man who escapes an ambuscade without being 
robbed. 

The first aim of M. Bonnemain, as soon as he 
found himself free, was to run to the dining-room. 
Madame Butler was no longer there; she had left 
the table to go into the parlor and there he found 
her fainted away on a sofa. He hastened to her, 
raised her up, dashed water in her face; he tor- 
mented her in such a fashion that she soon came to 
herself. 

The position of the notary was e delicate one. It 
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was not M. Laclos whom he had entangled in a 
wasp’s nest, caught ina trap, it was Madame Butler. 
It was true that this poor lady, at the mere mention 
of M. Laclos, had consented to his proposals; but 
the notary had drawn the most attractive portrait 
of his moral qualities, had spoken of his disinter- 
estedness, his generosity, his sensibility of soul; he 
had, in a word, bestowed on this man all the quali- 
ties he lacked ; he had therefore deceived his female 
iclient and had thus been the means of exposing her 
‘toa refusal as outrageous as it was painful. This 
| result was the more melancholy, as Madame Butler 
| was the Jast person in the world, to whom the no- 
| tary would have caused sorrow. Bonnemain, nev- 
ertheless, felt a sort of inexplicable pleasure at the 
refusal of M. Laclos. 

Madame Butler had fascinated him. The beauty 
\of the widow, the freshness of her complexion, the 
softness of her manners had produced an impres- 
| sion on his heart. Old fellows, who have spent 
thirty years of their lives in contemning matrimony, 
e in swearing that they would never put 

“their free, unhoused condition 
In circumscription and confine”— 


lve more inclined than others to pass suddenly from 
‘one extreme to another, and to wake up some 
| morning quite wearied with the isolation of their 
lives. Such was our notary’s position ; add to that 
his regarding himself as the cause of the injury to 
| which Madame Butler had been subjected, that he 
| was rich, naturally generous, and you will perceive 
that if he once get an inclination towards matri- 
|mony, he would have no fear of espousing a dow- 
'erless bride. 

Bonnemain threw himself on his knees before 
|Madame Butler, as soon as he saw that she had 
| come to herself and commenced bitterly to execrate 
the conduct of M. Laclos. 

“Who could have suspected,” exclaimed he, 
“such infamy? He, who should have had two 
hearts to love you twice,—yes, he could neither 
love the beautiful, the adorable Madame Butler, nor 
Virginia Bernard, his first passion—I have nothing 
to say with regard to the young girl, but I do not 
understand how he could resist Madame Butler.” 

The widow answered only by sighs; her bosom, 
violently agitated, heaved beneath her silken dress. 
The shame, spite, anger, bitter displeasure, excited 
by such a desertion, occupied al] her thoughts. 

“ How false and deceitful are men!” cried she. 
Meanwhile the notary had taken her hand and was 
pressing it to his lips, and that hand was not with- 
drawn. Encouraged by this favor, Bonnemain con- 
tinued : 

‘* As for me, I have no eclogue to recite. I 
never broke my leg for any woman; mortgages do 
not frighten me; and if you have any partiality for 
Lyons rail-road stock, | am capable of investing 
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one hundred thousand franes more in it, provided 
we can join the whole together.” 

Madame Butler half sate up from her recumbent 
posture and glanced at Bonnemain. True he was 
somewhat fat, but his face beamed with candor and 
good humor; his eyes were handsome and spark- 
ling, his hands remarkably well made, his tone and 
address those of a gentleman, and, at the moment 
of which we speak, his looks were replete with 
sentiment. An instant only is necessary to per- 
suade a woman, especially a woman wounded in her 
self-love and burning to be revenged. 

What a difference between M. Bonnemain and 
M. Laclos! The latter forgot his first love and bru- 
tally deserted her, swayed by sordid interest ; the 
former laid his fortune at the feet of a ruined wo- 
man and spoke even of risking that fortune, if the 
beloved object wished to gratify an absurd caprice. 

‘“Are you in earnest, sir?’’ cried the widow. 
“Do you love me? do you desire to make me your 
wife?” 

‘“Ah! Madam,” said Bonnemain, fairly jump- 
ing with joy, “instantly—if possible to-morrow— 
the sooner the better; the mayor of this quarter is 
my friend; I am on good terms with the curate of 
the parish; we will purchase the banns; we will 
abridge the formalities; I will soon bring matters 
to a focus.” 

“My hand is yours,” answered the widow. 

As it is impossible to have a good dinner without 
coffee, a servant brought on a waiter the ardent 
mocha and that liqueur of Jamaica, the golden hue 
of which, in the light of the candles, gleamed and 
glistened in the crystal glasses. Madame Butler 
was too much agitated to allow herself anything 
but a glass of sugared water. M. Bonnemain was 
inhaling with delight the ambrosia of Voltaire when 
the head-clerk came in witha package in his hand. 

** What do you wish, M. Robert demanded Bon- 
nemain. 

“T come from M. Rothschild.” 


* Ah, 1 am sorry I sent you there, sir, on a use- 
. less errand.” 

‘** A useless errand ?” said M. Robert, “ not at all.” 
: “ How not at all?” 

“ “ Because, sir, I have the money.” 

““ Money—what money ?” 

“The hundred thousand crowns you sent me to 
draw out by virtue of Madame Butler’s power of 
r attorney.” 
| ‘‘The hundred thousand crowns. ‘They are cer- 

tificates of rail-road stock.” 
a The head-clerk began to laugh. 
* “Yes, yes,” said he, ‘*M. Rothschild spoke to 
* me about that—a letter from Madame, which di- 


rected him to buy a hundred thousand crowns worth 
I s of Lyons rail-road stock.” 
“Tt is even so,” said the notary. 


“ “Oh!” said the head-clerk, “ M. Rothschild was 
e 3 of a contrary opinion. He believed the lady had 
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all talents except that of business, so he kept the 
hundred thousand crowns.” 

“Behold a banker who has few like him!” ex- 
claimed Madame Butler as she placed the bank bills 
in the hands of the notary. 

“* He has net his equal the world over,” responded 
the latter. 

‘*T met M. Laclos in Lafitte street,” further ob- 
served the clerk, “as | was coming out of M. Roths- 
child’s. He questioned me as to the success of my 
errand; I told him the whole truth and then he 
begged of me as a favor not to tell Madame that he 
met me. But as money is in the question, | think 
it my duty, M. Bonnemain, to tell you all.” 

‘* You are the pearl of clerks,” said the notary. 

Just then the door of the parlor was opened and 
M. Laclos came’in, as it were, on the heels of the 
clerk. Paul was proceeding to cast himself at the 
feet of his Virginia, the hundred thousand crowns 
so miraculously received doubtless suggesting to 
him good reasons for excusing his conduct, when 
Madame Butler spared him the troubie of revealing 
them. She rose, opened a door and went into the 
next room, absolutely as if she had been in her own 
house. 

‘It is my wife,” negligently observed the notary, 
she is going to her own room.” 

* Your wife!” 

“ Yes—my dear client—you asked me to rid you 
of her, and 1 knew no better way than to marry her 
myself.” 

“My Virginia!” said M. Laclos quite out of 
countenance, and in spite of himself taking up the 
thread of the expressions which he had arranged in 
his own head to appease the widow. 

‘** Your Virginia will be my wife before eight days 
are over,” replied the notary with a resolute air— 
‘** You might break your good leg for her, if you 
choose, but that would not change our plans—the 
business is settled. Perhaps we shall buy stock in 
the Lyons rail-road; perhaps not—we shall see. 
M. Robert, go put these hundred thousand crowns 
in my trunk. Will you take coffee, M. Laclos?” 








FAREWELL. 
Inscribed to a Lady of Kentucky. 


BY WM. H. HOLCOMBE. 


In vain, in vain have 1 essayed 
To speak the word “good-bye ;” 

It lingers on my lips, sweet maid ! 
And changes to a sigh. 


And there’s no need of Reason’s wiles 
To break the pensive spell, 

The heart that tells its joy in smiles 
May sig* its sad farewell. 
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We met when rival roses round 
In bridal beauty shone, 

We part when on the Autumn ground 
The golden leaves are strewn. 


The rose was like Love’s early power 
So bright, so pure, so brief, 
So sad, so drear our parting hour, 


’Tis like the falling leaf. 


When on my lyre’s belovéd string 
I try my tuneful art, 

Two notes around the chord shall cling 
And vibrate to my heart ; 


A note of joy that e’er we met, 
Shall sweetly, briefly swell, 
And leave a note of soft regret 
That e’er we bade farewell. 


Madison, Indiana. 





THE FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMEN 
AND 
CLERGY. 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers for advance sheets of the forthcoming History of 
England, by Macaulay, for the appearance of which the 
public are looking so impatiently. The passage, which we 
now place before our readers, is episodical ; being a sketch 
of the country gentry and clergy of England, during the 
Seventeenth Century. It is marked in a striking degree 
with the peculiar vigor and elegance of the great essayist, 
who will henceforth take rank with Hume and Gibbon, if, 
indeed, he does not reach a higher fame than either of these 
splendid historians. The reader, we are sure, will devour 
the present morsel, and thus whet his appetite for the ban- 
quet which is in store for him.— Ed Mess, 


While these great changes have been in pro- 
gress, the rent of land has, as might be expected, 
been almost constantly rising. In some districts it 
has multiplied more than tenfold. In some it has 
not more than doubled. It has probably, on the 
average, quadrupled. 

Of the rent, a large proportion was divided among 
the country gentlemen, a class of persons whose 
position and character it is most important that we 
should clearly understand ; for by their influence 
and by their passions the fate of the nation was, at 
several important conjunctures, determined. 

We should be much mistaken if we pictured to 
ourselves the squires of the seventeenth century as 
men bearing a close resemblance to their descen- 
dants, the county members and chairmen of quar- 
ter sessions with whom we are familiar. The 


modern country gentleman generally receives a 
liberal education, passes from a distinguished school 
to a distinguished college, and has every opportu- 
nity to become an excellent scholar. He has gen- 
erally seen something of foreign countries. A 
considerable part of his life has generally been pass- 
ed in the capital ; and the refinements of the capital 
follow him into the country. ‘There is, perhaps, no 
class of dwellings so pleasing as the rural seats of 
the English gentry. In the parks and pleasure- 
grounds, Nature, dressed, yet not disguised by art, 
wears her most alluring form. In the buildings, 
good sense and good taste combine to produce a 
happy union of the comfortable and the graceful. 
The pictures, the musical instrnments, the library, 
would in any other country be considered as prov- 
ing the owner to be an eminently polished and ac- 
complished man. A country gentleman who wit- 
nessed the Revolution was probably in receipt of 
about a fourth part of the rent which his acres now 
yield to his posterity. He was, therefore, as com- 
pared with his posterity, a poor man, and was gen- 
erally under the necessity of residing, with little 
interruption, on his estate. To travel on the Con- 
tinent, to maintain an establishment in London, or 
even to visit London frequently, were pleasures 
in which only the great proprietors could indulge. 
It may be confidently affirmed that of the squires 
whose names were in King Charles’s commis- 
sions of peace and lieutenancy, not one in twenty 
went to town once in five years, or had ever in his 
life wandered so faras Paris. Many lords of man- 
ors had received an education differing little from 
that of their menial servants. The heir of an es- 
tate often passed his boyhood and youth at the seat 
of his family, with no better tutors than grooms and 
gamekeepers, and scarce attained learning enough 
to sign his name to a mittimus. If he went to 
school and to college, he generally returned before 
he was twenty tothe seclusion of the old hall, and 
there, unless his mind were very happily constitu- 
ted by nature, soon forgot his academical pursuits 
in rural business and pleasures. His chief serious 
employment was the care of his property. He ex- 
amined samples of grain, handled pigs, and on mar- 
ket days made bargains over a tankard with drovers 
and hop-merchants. His chief pleasures were 
commonly derived from field-sports and from an 
unrefined sensuality. His language and pronunci- 
ation were such as we should now expect to hear 
only from the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, 
coarse jests, and scurrilous terms of abuse, were 
uttered with the broadest accent of his province. 
It was easy to discern, from the first words which 
he spoke, whether he came from Somersetshire or 
Yorkshire. He troubled himself little about deco- 
rating his abode, and, if he attempted decoration, 
seldom produced any thing but deformity. The 





litter of a farm-yard gathered under the windows 
of his bed-chamber, and the cabbages and goose- 
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berry bushes grew close to his hall door. His ta- 
ble was loaded with coarse plenty and guests were 
cordially welcomed to it ; but, as the habit of drink- 
jing to excess was general in the class to which he 
belonged, and as his fortune did not enable him to 
intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret or 
canary, stong beer was the ordinary beverage. 
The quantity of beer consumed in those days was 
indeed enormous ; for beer then was to the middle 
and lower classes, not only all that beer now is, bat 
all that wine, tea, and ardent spirits now are. It 
was only at great houses, or on great occasions, 
that foreign drink was placed on the board. The 
ladies of the house, whose business it had com- 
monly been to cook the repast, retired as soon as 
the dishes had been devoured, and left the gentle- 
men to their ale and tobacco. The coarse jollity 
of the afternoon was often prolonged till the revel- 
ers were laid under the table. 

It was very seldom that the country gentleman 
caught glimpses of the great world, and what he 
saw of it tended rather to confuse than to enlighten 
his understanding. His opinions respecting reli- 
gion, government, foreign countries and former 
times, having been derived, not from stady, from 
observation, or from conversation with enlightened 
companions, but from such traditions as were cur- 
rentin his own small circle, were the opinions of a 
child. He adhered to them, however, with the ob- 
stinacy which is generally found in ignorant men 
accustomed to be fed with flattery. His animosi- 
ties were numerous and bitter. He hated French- 
men and Italians; Seotchmen and Irishmen, Pa- 
pists and Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists, 
Quakersand Jews. Toward London and London- 
ers he felt an aversion which more than once pro- 
duced important political effects. His wife and 
daughter were in tastes and acquirements below a 
housekeeper or a still-room maid of the present 
day. They stitched and spun, brewed gooseberry 
wine, cured marigolds, and made the crust for the 
venison pasty. 

From this description it might be supposed that 
the English esquire of the seventeenth century did 
not materially differ from a rustic miller or ale- 
house keeper of our time. ‘There are, however, 
some important parts of his character still to be 
noted, which will greatly modify this estimate. 
Unlettered as he was and unpolished, he was still 
in some most important points a gentleman. He 
was a member of a proud and powerful aristocra- 
cy, and was distinguished by many both of the good 
and of the bad qualities which belong to aristocrats. 
His family pride was beyond that of a Talbot ora 
Howard. He knew the genealogies and coats of 
arms of all his neighbors, and could tell which of 
them had assumed supporters without any right, 
and which of them were so unfortunate as to be 
great-grandsons of aldermen. He was a magis- 





those who dwelt around him a rude patriarchal 

justice, which, in spite of innumerable blunders 

and of occasional acts of tyranny, was yet better 
than no justice at all. He was an officer of the 
train-bands; and his military dignity, though it 
might move the mirth of gallants who had served 

a campaign in Flanders, raised his character in his 
own eyes and in the eyes of his neighbors. Nor, 

indeed, was his soldiership justly a subject of de- 

rision. In every county there were elderly gentle- 

men who had seen service which was no child’s 
play. One had been knighted by Charles the First, 

after the battle of Edgehill. Another still wore a 
patch over the scar which he had received at Nase- 

by. A third had defended his old house till Fair- 

fax had blown in the door with a petard. The 

presence of these old Cavaliers, with their old 

swords and holsters, and with their old stories about 
Goring and Lunsford, gave to the musters of mi- 
litia an earnest and warlike aspect which would 
otherwise have been wanting. Even those coun- 
try gentlemen who were too young to have them- 
selves exchanged blows with the cuirassiers of the 
Parliament had, from childhood, been surrounded 
by the traces of recent war, and fed with stories 
of the martial exploits of their fathers and uncles. 
Thus the character of the English esquire of the 
seventeenth century was compounded of two ele- 
ments which we are net accustomed to find united. 
His ignorance and uncouthness, his low tastes and 
gross phrases, would, in our time, be considered as 
indicating a nature and a breeding thoroughly ple- 
beian; yet he was essentially a patrician, and had, 
in large measure, both the virtues and the vices 
which flourish among men set from their birth in 
high place, and accustomed to authority, to obser- 
vance, and to self-respect. It is not easy for a 
generation which is accustomed to find chivalrous 
sentiments only in company with liberal studies and 
polished manners to image to iiself aman with the 
deportment, the vocabulary, and the accent of a 
carter, yet punctilious on matters of genealogy 
and precedence, and ready to risk his life rather 
than see a stain cast on the honor of his house. It 
is only, however, by thus joining together things 
seldom or never found together in our own experi- 
ence, that we can form a just idea of that rustic 
aristocracy which constituted the main strength of 
the armies of Charles the First, and which long 
supported, with strange fidelity, the interest of his 
descendants. 

The gross, uneducated, untraveled country gen- 
tleman was commonly a Tory; but, though devo- 
tedly attached to hereditary monarchy, he had no 
partiality for courtiers and ministers. He thought, 
not without reason, that Whitehall was filled with 
the most corrupt of mankind; that of the great 
sums which the House of Commons had voted to 
the crown since the Restoration, part had been em- 





trate, and, as such, adminjstered gratuitously to 


bezzled by cunning politicians, and part squander- 
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ed on buffoons and foreign courtesans. His stout 
English heart swelled with indignation at the 

thought that the government of his country should 

be subject to French dictation. Being himself 
generally an old Cavalier, or the son of an old Ca- 

valier, he reflected with bitter resentment on the 

ingratitude with which the Stuarts had requited 

their best friends. ‘Those who heard him grumble 

at the neglect with which he was treated, and at 

the profusion with which wealth was lavished on 

the bastards of Nell Gwynn and Madam Carwell, 

would have supposed him ripe for rebellion. But 

all this ill humor lasted only till the throne was re- 

ally indanger. It was precisely when those whom 

the sovereign had loaded with wealth and honors 
shrank from his side that the country gentlemen, 

so surly and mutinous in the season of his prosper- 

ity, rallied round him in a body. Thus, after mur- 
muring twenty years at the misgovernment of 
Charles the Second, they came to his rescue in his 
extremity, when his own secretaries of state and 
lords of the Treasury had deserted him, and ena- 
bled him to gain a complete victory over the Op- 
position; nor can there be any doubt thatthey would 
have shown equal loyalty to his brother James, if 
James would, even at the moment, have refrained 
from outraging their strongest feeling ; for there 
was one institution, and one only, which they prized 
even more than hereditary monarchy, and that in- 
stitution was the Church of England. Their love 
of the Church was not, indeed, the effect of study 
or meditation. Few among them could have given 
any reason, drawn from Scripture or ecclesiastical 
history, for adhering to her doctrines, her ritual, 
and her polity ; nor were they, as a class, by any 
means strict observers of that code of morality 
which is common to all Christian sects. But the 
experience of many ages proves that men may be 
ready to fight to the death, and to persecute with- 
out pity, for a religion whose creed they do not un- 
derstand, and whose precepts they habitually diso- 
bey.* 

The rural clergy were even more vehement in 
Toryism than the rural gentry, and were a class 
scarcely lessimportant. Itis to be observed, how- 
ever, that the individual clergyman, as compared 
with the individual gentleman, then ranked much 
lower than in these days. The main support of 
the Church was derived from the tithe, and the 
tithe bore to the rent a much smaller ratio than at 
present. King estimated the whole income of the 
parochial and collegiate clergy at only four hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds a year; Dave- 
nant at only five hundred and forty-four thousand 
a year. Jtis certainly now more than seven times 


* My notion of the country gentleman of the seventeenth 
century has been derived from sources too numerous to be 
recapitulated. 1 must leave my description to the judg- 
ment of those who have studied the history and the lighter 
literature of that age. 
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as great as the larger of these two sums. It fol- 
lows that rectors and vicars must have been, as 
compared with the neighboring knights and squires, 
much poorer in the seventeenth than in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The place of the clergyman in society had been 
completely changed by the Reformation. Before 
that event, ecclesiastics had formed the majority of 
the House of Lords; had, in wealth and splendor, 
equaled, and sometimes outshone, the greatest of 
the temporal barons, and had generally held the 
highest civil offices. 
a bishop. 
so. 


The lord treasurer was often 
The lord chancellor was almost always 
The Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the 
Master of the Rolls were ordinarily churchmen. 
Churchmen transacted the most important diplo- 
matic business. Indeed, almost aj] that large por- 
tion of the administration which rude and warlike 
nobles: were incompetent to conduct, was consid- 
ered as especially belonging to divines. Men, there- 
fore, who were averse to the life of camps, and 
who were, at the same time, desirous to rise inthe 
state, ordinarily received the tonsure. Among 
them were sons of all the most illustrious families, 
and near kinsmen of the throne, Scroops and Ne- 
villes, Bourchiers, Staffords, and Poles. To the 
religious houses belonged the rents of immense 
domains, and all that large portion of the tithe which 
is now in the handsof laymen. Down to the mid- 
dle of the reign of Henry the Eighth, therefore, 
no line of life bore so inviting an aspect to ambi- 
tious and covetous natures asthe priesthood. Then 
came a violent revolution. The abolition of the 
monasteries deprived the Church at once of the 
greater part of her wealth, and of her predomi- 
nance in the Upper House of Parliament. There 
was no longer an abbot of Glastonbury or an abbot 
of Reading seated among the peers, and possessed 
of revenues equal to those of a powerful earl. The 
princely splendor of William of Wykeham and of 
William of Waynflete had disappeared. ‘The scar- 
let hat of the cardinal, the silver cross of the le- 
gate, were no more. ‘The clergy had also Jost the 
ascendency which is the natural reward of superior 
mental cultivation. Once the circumstance that a 
man could read had raised a presumption that he 
was in orders; but in an age which produced such 
laymen as William Cecil and Nicholas Bacon, Ro- 
ger Ascham and Thomas Smith, Walter Mildmay 
and Francis Walsingham, there was no reason for 
calling away prelates from their dioceses to nego- 
tiate treaties, to superintend the finances, or to ad- 
minister justice. The spiritual character not only 
ceased to be a qualification for high civil office, but 
began tobe regarded asa disqualification. Those 
worldly motives, therefore, which had formerly in- 
duced so many able, aspiring, and high-born youths 
to assume the ecclesiastical habit, ceased to exist. 
Not one parish in two hundred then afforded what 
8s man of family considered as a maintenance. 














There were still, indeed, prizes in the Church, but 
they were few, and even the highest were mean 
when compared with the glory which had once sur- 
rounded the princes of the hierarchy. The state 
kept by Parker and Grindal seemed beggarly to 
those who remembered the imperial pomp of Wol- 
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groom. Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the 
apricots, and sometimes he curried the coach-hor- 
ses. He cast up the farrier’s bills. He walked 
ten miles with a message or a parcel. If he was 
permitted to dine with the family, he was expected 
to content himself with the plainest fare. He might 











sey, his palaces, which had become the favorite | fill himself with the corned beef and the carrots ; 
abodes of royalty, Whitehall and Hampton Court, | but, as soon as the tarts and cheese-cakes made 
the three sumptuous tables daily spread in his hal], | their appearance, he quitted his seat, and stood 






the forty-four gorgeous copes in his chapel, his 
running footmen in rich liveries, and his body-guards | 
with gilded pole-axes. Thus the sacerdotal office 
lost its attraction for the higher classes. During 
the century which followed the accession of Eliza- 
beth, scarce a single person of noble descent took 
orders. At the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second, two sons of peers were bishops; four or 
five sons of peers were priests, and held valuable 
preferment ; but these rare exceptions did not take 











away the reproach which lay on the body. The 


aloof till he was summoned to return thanks for the 
repast, from a great part of which he had been ex- 
cluded.* 

Perhaps after some years of service he was pre- 
sented to a living sufficient to support him; but he 
often found it necessary to purchase his preferment 
by a species of simony, which furnished an inex- 
haustible subject of pleasantry to three or four gen- 
erations of scoffers. With his cure he was expec- 
ted to take a wife. The wife had ordinarily been 
in the patron's service ; and it was well if she was 














clergy were regarded as, on the whole, a plebeian | "ot suspected of standing too high in the patron’s 
class ; and, indeed, for one who made the figure of favor. Indeed, the nature of the matrimonial con- 
a gentleman, ten were mere menial servants. A | nections which the clergymen of that age were in 
large proportion of those divines who had no ben- | the habit of furming is the most certain indication 
efices, or whose benefices were too small to afford | of the place which the order held in the social sys- 
a comfortable revenue, lived in the honses of lay-|tem. An Oxonian, writing a few months after the 
men. It had long been evident that this practice | death of Charles the Second, complained bitterly, 
tended to degrade the priestly character. Laud had | ot only that the country attorney and the country 
exerted himself to effect a change: and Charles | apothecary looked down with disdain on the country 
the First had repeatedly issued positive orders that | clergyman, but that one of the lessons most ear- 
none but men of high rank should presume to keep nestly inculcated on every girl of honorable family 
domestic chaplains.* But these injunctions had | Was to give no encouragement to a lover in orders, 
become obsolete. Indeed, during the domination of | 4nd that, if any young lady forgot this precept, she 
the Puritans, many of the ejected ministers of the| Was almost as much disgraced as by un illicit 
Church of England could obtain bread and shelter|amour.t Clarendon, who assuredly bore no ill 
only by attaching themselves to the households of| Will to the Church, mentions it as a sign of the con- 
Royalist gentlemen ; and the habits which had been | fusion of ranks which the Great Rebellion had 
formed in those times of trouble continued long af- | produced, that some damsels of noble families had 
ter the re-establishment of monarchy and episco- | bestowed themselves on divines.{ A waiting-wo- 
pacy. In the mansions of men of liberal senti-|™man was generally considered as the most suitable 
ments and cultivated understandings, the chaplain | helpmate for a parson. Queen Elizabeth, as head 
was doubtless treated with urbanity and kindness. \of the Church, had given what seemed to be a for- 
His conversation, his literary assistance, his spi- |mal sanction to this prejudice, by issuing special 
ritual advice, were considered as an ample return orders that no clergyman should presume to marry 
for his fod, his lodging, and his stipend. But this|# Servant-girl without the consent of her master or 
was not the general feeling of the country gentle- 





men. The coarse and ignorant squire, whothought| * Eachard, Causes of the Contempt of the Clergy ; Old- 
that it belonged to his dignity to have grace said | ham, Satire addressed to a Friend about to leave the Uni- 
every day at his table by an ecclesiastic in full | versity; Tatler, 255,258. That the English clergy were a 
canonicals, found means to reconcile dignity with | lowborn class, is remarked in the Travels of the Grand 
economy. A young Levite—such was the phrase | Duke Cosmo. 

then in use—might be had for his board, a small | + “A causidico, medicastro, ipsaque artificum farragine, 
garret, and ten pounds a year, and might not only ‘ecclesia rector aut vicarius contemnitur et fit ludibrio. 
perform his own professional functions, might not| Gentis et familize nitor sacris ordinibus pollutus censetur : 
only be the most patient of butts and of listeners, | feminisque natalitio insignibus unicum inculeatur sepius 
might not only be always ready in fine weather for| preceptum, ne modestia naufragium faciant, aut, (quod 
bowls, and in rainy weather for shovel-board, but| idem auribus tam delicatulis sonat,) ne clerico se nuptas 
might also save the expense of a gardener or of a| dari patiantur.”—Anglia Notitia, by T. Wood, of New Col- 

lege, Oxford, 1686. 


* See Heylin’s Cyprianus Anglicus. t Clarendcon’s Life, ii, 21. 
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mistress.* During neu generations, according- | science, - of life, to de fend their prey victo- 
ly, the relation between priests and hand-maidens|riously against heretics and skeptics, to command 
was a theme for endless jest ; nor would it be easy |the attention of frivolous and worldly congrega- 
to find, in the comedy of the seventeenth century, | tions, to guide the deliberations of senates, and to 
a single instance of a clergyman who wins a spouse make religion respectable, even in the most disso- 
above the rank of a cook.t Even so late as the | lute of courts. Some of them labored to fathom 
time of George the Second, the keenest of all ob-|the abysses of metaphysical theology; some were 
servers of life and manners, himself a priest, re- | deeply versed in biblical criticism ; and some threw 
marked that, in a great household, the chaplain was | light on the darkest parts of ecclesiastical history. 
the resource of a lady’s maid whose character had|Some proved themselves consummate masters of 
been blown upon, and who was therefore forced to logic. Some cultivated rhetoric with such assiduity 
give up hopes of catching the steward.{ and success, that their discourses are still justly 
In general, the divine who quitted his chaplain-| valued as models of style. These eminent men 
ship for a benefice and a wife found that he had only | were to be found, with scarce a single exception, 
exchanged one class of vexations for another. Not | at the universities, at the great cathedrals, or in the 
one living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring|capital. Barrow had lately died at Cambridge; 
up a family comfortably. As children multiplied | and Pearson had gone thence to the episcopal 
and grew, the household of the priest became more | bench. Cudworth and Henry More were still liv- 
and more beggarly. Holes appeared more and | ing there. South and Pococke, Jane and Aldrich, 
more plainly in the thatch of his parsonage and in| were at Oxford. Prideaux was in the close of Nor- 
his single cassock. Often it was only by toiling on | wich, and Whitby in the close of Salisbury. But it 
his glebe, by feeding swine, and by loading dung- | was chiefly by the London clergy, who were always 
carts, that he could obtain daily bread; nor did his} spoken of as a class apart, that the fame of their 
utmost exertions always prevent the bailiffs from | profession for learning and eloquence was upheld. 
taking his concordance and his inkstand in execu- | The principal pulpits of the metropolis were occu- 
tion. It was a white day on which he was admit-| pied about this time by a crowd of distinguished 
ted into the kitchen of a great house, and regaled | men, from among whom was selected a large pro- 
by the servants with cold meat andale. His chil-| portion of the rulers of the Church. Sherlock 
dren were brought up like the children of the neigh- | preached at the Temple, Tillotson at Lincoln’s Inn, 
boring peasantry. His boys followed the plow, | Wake and Jeremy Collier at Gray’s Inn, Burnet 
and his girls went out to service. Study he found jat the Rolls, Stillingfleet at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
impossible, for the adowson of his living would | Patrick at St. Paul’s Covent Garden, Fowler at St. 
hardly have sold for a sum svflicient to purchase a} Giles’s, Cripplegate, Sharp at St. Giles’s in the 
good theological library ; and he might be consid- | Fields, Tennison at St. Martin’s, Sprat at St. Mar- 
ered as unusually lucky if he had ten or twelve! garet’s, Beveridge at St. Peter’s in Cornhill. Of 
dog-eared volumes among the pots and pans on his | these twelve men, all of high note in ecclesiastical 
shelves. Even a keen and strong intellect might | history, ten became bishops, and four archbishops. 
be expected to rust in so unfavorable a situation. ‘Meanwhile, almost the only important theological 
Assuredly there was at that time no lack in the| works which came forth from a rural parsonage 
English church of ministers distinguished by abili-| were those of George Bull, afterward Bishop of 
ties and learning. But it is to be observed that | St. David’s; and Bull never would have produced 
these ministers were not scattered among the rural | those works had he not inherited an estate, by the 
population. They were brought together at a few | sale of which he was enabled to collect a library, 
places where the means of acquiring knowledge! such as probably no other country clergyman in 
were abundant, and where the opportunities of vig- | England possessed.* 
orous intellectual exercise were frequent. Atsuch| Thus the Anglican priesthood was divided into 
places were to be found divines qualified by parts,|/two sections, which, in acquirements, in manners, 
by eloquence, by wide knowledge of literature, of} and in social position, differed widely from each 
other. One section, trained for cities and courts, 
comprised men familiar with all ancient and modern 
‘learning; men able tv encounter Hobbes or Bos- 











* See the Injunctions of 1559, in Bishop Sparrow’s Col- 


lection. Jeremy Collier, a hie Eesay on Pride, epochs of | suet at all the weapons of controversy ; men-who 
this injunction with a bitterness which proves that his own 


pride had not heen effectually tamed. could, in their sermons; set forth the majesty and 
+ Roger and Abigail in Fletcher’s Scornful Lady, Bull | beauty of Christianity with such justness of thought 
andthe Nurse in Vanbrugh’s Relapse, Smirk and Susanin| and such energy of language, that the indolent 
Shadwell’s Lancashire Witches, are instances. Charles roused himself to listen, and the fastidious 
¢ Swift's Directions to Servants. Buckingham forgot to sneer; men whose address, 


§ This distiaction between country clergy and town cler politeness, and knowledge of the world qualified 
gy is strongly marked by Eachard, and can not but be ob- 


served by every person who has studied the ecclesiastical 
history of that age. * Nelson's Life of Bull. 
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them to manage the consciences of the w ealthy and 

noble; men with whom Halifax loved to discuss 

the interests of empires, and from whom Dryden 

was not ashamed to own that he had learned to 

write.* The other section was destined to ruder 

and humbler service. Jt was dispersed over the 

country, and consisted chiefly of persons not at all 

wealthier, and not much more refined than small 

farmers or upper servants; yet it was in these rus- 

tic priests, who derived but a scanty subsistence 
from their tithe sheaves and tithe pigs, and who 
had not the smallest chance of ever attaining high 
professional honors, that the professional spirit was 
strongest. Among those divines who were the 
boast of the universities and the delight of the capi- 
tal, and who had attained, or might reasonably ex- 
pect to attain, opulence and lordly rank, a party, 
respectable in numbers, and more respectable in 
character, leaned toward constitutional principles of 
government, lived on friendly terms with Presby-' 
terians, Independents, and Baptists, would gladly 
have seen a full toleration granted to all Protestant 
sects, and would even have consented to make al- 
terations in the Liturgy for the purpose of concil- 

iating honest and candid Nonconformists. But 
such latitudinarianism was held in horror by the 
country parson. He was, indeed, prouder of his 
ragged gown than his superiors of their lawn and 
of their scarlet hoods. The very consciousness 
that there was little in his worldly circumstances to 
distinguish him from the villagers to whom he 
preached led him to hold immoderately high the 
dignity of that sacerdotal office which was his sin- 
gle title to reverence. Having lived in seclusion, 
and having had little opportunity of correcting his 
opinions by reading or conversation, he held and 
taught the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right, 
of passive obedience, and of non-resistance in all | 
their crude absurdity. Having been long engaged | 
in a petty war against the neighboring dissenters, 
he too often hated them for the wrongs which he 
had done them, and found no fault with the Five | 
Mile Act and the Conventicle Act, except that 
those odious laws had not a sharper edge. What-| 
ever influence his office gave him was exerted with 
passionate zeal on the tory side; and that influence 
wasimmense. It would be a great error to ima- 
gine, because the country rector was in general 
not regarded as a gentleman, because he could bent 
dare to aspire to the hand of one of the young la- | 

dies at the manor house, because he was not asked | 
into the parlors of the great, but was left to drink 
and smoke with grooms and butlers, that the power | 
of the clerical body was smaller than at present. 





*“T have frequently heard him (Dryden) own with plea- 


sure that, if he had any talent for English prose, it w: as | 


Owing to his having often read the writings of the great | 
Archbishop ‘Tillotson.”—Congreve's Dedication of Dryden's 
Plays. 
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The iaihansae of a class is by no means propor- 
tioned to the consideration which the members of 
that class enjoy in their individual capacity. A 
Cardinal is a much more exalted personage than a 
begging friar ; but it would be a grievous mistake 
to suppose that the College of Cardinals has exer- 
cised a greater dominion over the public mind of 
Europe than the order of Saint Francis. In Ire- 
land, at present,a peer holds a far higher station in 
society than a Roman Catholic priest; yet there 
are in Munster and Connaught few counties where 
a combination of priests would not carry an elec- 
tion against a combination of peers. In the seven- 
teenth century the pulpit was to a large portion of 
the population what the periodical press now is. 
Scarce any of the clowns who came to the parish 
church ever saw a Gazette or a political pamphlet. 
I|l-informed as their spiritual pastor might be, he 
was yet better informed than themselves: he had 
every week an opportunity of haranguing them ; 
and his harangues were never answered. At every 
important conjuncture, invectives against the Whigs 
and exhortations to obey the Lord’s Anointed re- 


‘sounded at once from many thousands of pulpits ; 


and the effect was formidable indeed. Of all the 
causes which, after the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament, produced the violent reaction against 
the Exclusionists, the most potent seems to have 
been the oratory of the country clergy. 


VAE TIBI RIDENTI! 


Battimore, Sept., 1848. 


Ed. Sou. Lit. Messenger : 


Dear Sir,—I send you some lines, which pretend to no 
| other merit in their present garb, than faithfulness of trans- 


lation. They were penned some years ago by a young Ger- 


| man in this city, and along with others formed the substance 


of letters addressed by him to myself. To them I shall 


. - 
j always attach a particular interest, as the earnest expres- 
sion of experience. 


Is there such a thing as happiness on earth for Man? 
In vain have | sought it in the unselfish devotedness of 
religion ; 

In vain, too, in the pain-follow ed gratification of the senses. 

| | found it not in the “ Deliciae Literarum ;’ 

| Nor rose I above Misery in the abstraction of study. 

| The noisy scenes of the city could not drown the commotions 
| of my soul; 
| “ Black Care” kept pace with my flight through other lands. 
| Happiness, —that is at peace with the inward, content with 
the outward, 
Has no place, save inthe imagination of Man—ever hoping ! 

| [ts counterpart pervades every clime—every condition. 
| No Mind doth not see it—no Heart doth not fee} it, 

Save that, which is— 
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Drugged asleep by Delusion, or stupified by Custom. 

We come nigher Happiness, or | would say, are less mis- 
erable, 

In the seclusion of a country life, where the better spirit 
in us 

Suffers from no man’s condition, save that of our own; 

For our main unhappiness is the result of the jarring— 

Of the discordance— 

Between the Spirit of Good and the Spirit of Evil, 

Which together, yet not blended, exist in men’s souls ; 

And in proportions, as ever various—as ever changing, 

As are the shades of Human Character. 
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Who is cousin Frank? was the continually re- 
curring question, which occupied Henry’s mind du- 
ring all the changing themes of conversation ; and 
he tortured his brain to devise some method of turn- 
ing the discourse into a channel, which might lead 
to the solution of his doubts, as to whether he was 
a married or single man. Luckily for him, the 
fates were propitious to the gratification of his cu- 
riosity, for in about an hour after the arrival of 
Frederic Maynard, a gentleman entered, who was 
introduced to him as Mr. Frank Forrest, and who 
was most cordially greeted by the whole company, 
and affectionately by Fanny and Philip. A single 
glance at this gentleman nearly removed Henry’s 
uneasiness, by producing a belief amounting almost 
to conviction that he was a Benedict. His dress 
was unstudied even to carelessness, his hair in dis- 
order ; and there was an off-handedness and care- 
less gaiety in his whole manner, which did not mark 
any particular solicitude, or anxiety about pleasing. 
But Henry's relief was complete, when Fanny in- 
quired how Mary and the children were. 

* Mary is quite well, though I hope you will not 
be so inconsiderate as to betray that I told you so. 
The baby, she says, is teething, and I can testify 
that it is cross enough to render the conjecture 
probable.” 

Henry felt a wonderful increase of good will 
towards Mr. Forrest, and indeed there was an open 
kindness and sincerity of manner about him which 
inspired confidence in his hearers, and a degree of 
talent and originality in his desultory style of con- 
versation, which afforded them much entertain- 
ment and interest. The brilliancy and versatility 
of his mind enabled him to change the topics of 
discourse with ease and grace, one of the first of 
conventional arts; he talked with Mr. Seyton on 
agriculture, with Mr. Bolton on the degeneracy of 
the times, touching lightly upon political subjects; 
to Henry and Philip on general topics; to Fanny 
about new publications, flowers, the news of the 
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neighborhood, on all which subjects he seemed quite 
at home, and had something to say, piquant and 
quite peculiar to himself. 

Towards the close of the visit, he turned to 
Fanny with a smile saying—* My dear Coz, I 
have troubled you so often, it would be affecta- 
tion to make an apology for doing so now. So 
without further preamble, I must beg you to have 
the numbers of the National Intelligencer for the 
past two years—I know uncle Philip files them— 
procured for me, and assist me for about half an 
hour in looking them over; I mean to advance 
some new assertions in my speech to-morrow, 
of the truth of which I am assured, but yet I don’t 
know well by what facts and authorities to sup- 
port them.” 

Mr. Seyton looked grave and shook his head— 
“This is no jesting matter, Frank, I had hoped 
that the most important part, at least, of your 
speech was prepared. Philip, order one of the ser- 
vants to take over the files of the Intelligencer to 
Mount Forrest, and you can give them a thorough 
and proper investigation, Frank.” 

Frank knew his uncle gave a strong proof of the 
interest he took in his success, in trusting his pre- 
cious files of papers in his careless hands, and he 
replied slightly coloring, though with a good hu- 
mored smile, “‘ Why uncle Philip, I feel as if I 
was only in my twelfth year, and was receiving a 
good scold which I had richly merited. But I will 
work hard to-night to make amends for my laziness 
and reward your confidence by returning your pa- 
pers safely. Ah, Fanny, if I had your quick eye 
and readv apprehension with me to aid my search 
over the long dull Congressional proceedings to- 
night, I should soon be as well off in facts as I am 
in quotations. But as it is, I will do my best, and 
that is as much as any man can promise.” 

“ Then if I might advise, Frank,” said Mr. Bol 
ton, * you would go home at once and go to work ; 
I am pretty sare Wilson has been preparing his 
speech for at least a month.” 

Frank laughed, ‘ Well, farewell, good people, I 
see | shall be driven off, if ldo not make a speedy 
retreat.”’ Then turning to Henry he bade him a 
more formal and courteous adieu, saying he hoped 
to be disengaged in a day or two, and should then 
claim a day from him. 

It appeared to Henry that every one was more 
interested in Frank's success than himself, and that 
his exertions to prepare for his speech were con- 
sidered both by himself, and his friends, as a mat- 
ter of favor to them. 

“ Never fear for him,” said Mr. Bolton, as they 
caught the last glimpse of Frank riding off with 
the speed of lightning, “ he is more than a match 
for ten plodders like Wilson.” 

‘““Ah, my dear sir,” said Mr. Seyton, “ how 
many fine young men among us have been destroy- 
ed, by trusting to their talents and despising the 
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necessary labor to make those talents permanently 
available. The richest veins of ore are soon ex- 
hausted, if they are worked only at the surface. 
I should not be surprised if Frank and Wilson 
were to exemplify the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise, before their career is ended.” 

“ Don't prophesy evil about cousin Frank, if you 
please, papa,” said Fanny, in a deprecating tone, 
which a few hours ago would have sent a pang to 
Henry’s heart, “he can and will exert himself 
when he has a sufficient motive.” 

“ There’s nothing lost by hoping,” said Mr. Sey- 
ton, smiling at Fanny’s earnestness, “and no one 
would be better pleased to prove me a false prophet, 
than I should be myself to have it proved.” 

Immediately after breakfast, on the following 
morning, Mr. Seyton proposed to his guests to ac- 
company him to the county Court House to hear 
the speaking. Henry could not help partaking of 
the general interest in Frank’s success, especially 
as he perceived Fanny was so sanguine on the sub- 
ject. 

When the gentlemen returned in the evening, 
Fanny met them at the door to inquire how cousin 
Frank had acquitted himself. 

“What do you say, Livingston,” said Philip, 
“you are the only impartial judge amongst us.” 

“And even I can scarcely claim that character 
now, there is something so irresistibly prepossess- 
ing about Mr. Forrest. Both the matter and man- 
ner of his speech were admirable ; his figures too 
were so beautiful and unstudied, they might well 
be called the wild flowers of rhetoric, for they had 
the freshness and nature of spontaneous produc- 
tions of the wit; the argumentative part of the 
speech was clear and connected ; many. striking 
facts corroborative of his assertions were introdu- 
ced, and apt quotations from that Golconda of 
speakers and authors—the pages of the immortal 
Shakspeare.” 

So bright a smile laughed in Fanny's glorious 
eyes, and played upon her lovely lips, that Henry 
could have gone on praising Frank Forrest for an 
hour. 

“T told you papa, cousin Frank would certainly 
succeed.” 

“T have no objection to your telling me so, Fanny, 


SSS 


tion as much as possible: he complimented his speech 

more than any one else I heard mention it, and 

seemed really pleased at hearing some commenda- 

tions of it, which he desired me to put into a chan- 

nel to reach Wilson, as he said he did not like to 

repeat them to him, lest it should seem like an os- 

tentation of generosity. Wilson looked so sulky 

and gloomy, however, that I did not feel inclined to 

lay any flattering unction to his soul,” 

“Did you observe,” said Mr. Bolton, “ that 

Frank had mounted poor young Williams on his 

fine black horse, and was riding a hack himself, 

that looked as if it had just been taken from the 

plow ? such an action,” he continued, turning with 

a smile to Mr. Livingston, * can only be properly 

appreciated in the Old Dominion. Here you often 

see a inan riding a fine horse, who has scarcely a 

second coat to his back, and the act was the more 

meritorious, as Williams has neither vote, nor in- 

fluence, nor agreeable qualities to recommend him ; 

he is just a poor gentleman, who happens to have 

no horse of his own.” 

“ Half an hour’s conversation with Mr. Forrest, 
and five minutes study of his countenance, would 
be sufficient to convince even a superficial observer 
that he is a fine, generous fellow,” replied Henry. 
“He is one of that small and favored class of 
society,” said Mr. Seyton, “* whose transgressions 
every body excuses; whose faults are regarded 
with that sort of indulgence with which we regard 
the sallies of a playful child, met with a sort of re- 
bake for form’s sake, which does not at all disguise 
to the offender, that so far from incurring the dis- 
pleasure or disapprobation of the reprover, he has 
really amused him and endeared himself to him. 
All Frank’s acquaintances look upon his concerns 
as in some measure their own, and yet all this good 
will does not supply his own want of care and at- 
tention to his affairs.” 

“* My father,” said Philip in alow tone to Henry, 
who was sitting by him, “always thinks it necessary 
to moralize upon Frank’s character for my edifica- 
tion, though none regards his foibles with more in- 
dulgence than himself.” 

The conversation was interrupted just here by 
the entrance of a servant from Mount Forrest, with 
the files of the National Intelligencer neatly put up, 


but you must not encourage Frank in the belief| and a few lines from Frank to this effect : 


that labor is not necessary to success ; and after all, 
though as Mr. Livingston says, he made an admi- 
rable and effective speech, he would not have done 
so, but that the labor of last night repaired his 
previous negligence.” 

“ Aided too,” said Mr. Bolton, “by a vast deal 
of natural talent and readiness of mind.” 

“ And good humor too,” said Philip; “ this dis- 


poses every one tolend a favorable ear to whatever 
Frank says; he has not a particle of gall in his 


“ Dear Philip—Ask uncle Philip to give me 
credit for punctuality enough to efface at least a 
score of former transgressions, for I am tired half 
to death—much more by riding a miserable beast, 
for such horses deserve no other name,—than by 
speechifying. You must all dine with me to-mor- 
row. ‘Tell Fanny we shall be much disappointed if 
she is not one of the party. 


Yours truly, F. Forrest.” 





composition. 


I could not help being struck at his 


“ Here is a note for you,” said Philip, addressing 


good-natured wish to diminish Wilson's mortifica- his sister; shall I read it.” 


Vor. XIV—94 
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“By nomeans. Indeed, Philip, you must not,” 
she said more earnestly, as she saw him about 
breaking the seal. 

Fanny guessed pretty welt what was the tenor of 
the epistle, which ran as follows : 


“ Dearest Fanny—I have suffered all day with 
depression and strange feelings about my heart and 
chest, increased no doubt by loneliness and anxiety, 
though Frank so far from sympathizing with me, 
laughs at me. How truly Dr. Harrison says that 
no one properly appreciates the miseries of those 
who have suffered from nervous diseases, but those 
who have experienced the like mysterious visita- 
tions! But a truce to complaints, for no one ab- 
hors them more than I do, or endeavors more to 
suppress them; and my feelings are so fluctuating, 
that I hope to-morrow may bring a gleam of sun- 
shine, and that E may be able to enjoy your com- 
pany. Be sure to come, dear Fanny, I shall want 
your assistance sadly. If you would lend me your 
cook and John, it would be an inestimable favor ; 
you know my servants are such barbarians, and I 
am so little able to attend to things myself; besides, 
the baby is teething, and J am quite miserable about 
it—though Frank will not agree that it is sick. 
Men leave all the troubles of life to women, while 
they take their pleasure. 

** Please bring me a little hive syrup, my vial was 
broken yesterday,—and a new novel or two, if you 
have any,—something really romantic; I cannot 
tolerate these pictures of domestic life; one has 
enough of that, and I am sadly in want of some- 
thing to beguile the time, and make me forget the 
tiresome realities that surround me. 

“‘ A thousand thanks for the nice suit of clothes 
you sent your little favorite. Indeed, Fanny, if it 
were not for your sympathy and assistance, I scarce- 
ly know how I should bear my heavy burdens. 
Frank is very kind, but you know how inconsider- 
ate he is; and because his mother was contented 
to drudge through life, and he recollects her doing 
so many things that a lady should never have im- 
posed upon herself, he fancies all women ought to 
do the same. I believe those old ladies of a for- 
mer day were made without nerves, and really set 
a cruel example to posterity. But adieu, dearest 
Fanny. Frank hurriesmeto death. Harry says, 
tell aunt Fanny I put a kiss in the letter for her. 

** My love to Philip. 

“ Most devotedly and unalterably yours, 

Mary.” 


Fanny could not avoid both smiling and sighing 
at the contents of this characteristic epistle. To 
understand the deep interest which she took in the 
concerns of the Forrest family, we must take a 
retrospect of the relations that existed between the 
Forrests and Seytons. Mrs. Forrest, Frank For- 
rest’s mother, had been Mr. Seyton’s eldest and 
favorite sister ; she had preserved a naturally strong 





intellect, greatly improved though in rather an ir- 
regular way, by extensive and miscellaneous read- 
ing; she had also received in her youth regular 
elementary instruction from an excellent Scotch 
teacher, who had lived in her father’s family. She 
had married Mr. Forrest in early life ; a man pos- 
sessing much hereditary wealth, and considerable 
talent, which he never thought of using but for his 
own pleasure and amusement; of a gay, generous 
temper and careless and improvident habits. The 
natural consequence followed: for several years pre- 
vious to Mr. Forrest’s death, his fortune was con- 
siderably impaired, and his health became so weak, 
and his disinclination to business so strong, that 
affairs of every kind fell into Mrs. Forrest’s hands, 
and she exerted all the power of will, which strong 
religious principle, excellent natural sense and in- 
dustrious habits could bestow, to learn how to per- 
form all the various and complicated duties which 
now devolved upon her. In this task she was 
greatly assisted by her brother, Mr. Seyton, but 
the most trying and difficult duty which she had to 
perform, was the education of her only child, Frank 
Forrest. Nature had endowed him with many of 
her choicest gifts, but his character was just one 
of those which requires the most skilful and judi- 
cious sort of control to develop it properly, and 
Mrs. Forrest often had the vexation to find her ef- 
forts thwarted by the injudicious indulgence of his 
father, and his delight in Frank’s companionship. 
She had, however, that portion of success which a 
good and wise mother may always attain by her 
own efforts; she implanted good principles and 
feelings in the heart of her child, though many of 
his habits and opinions met with her disapprobation. 
The Forrests and Seytons lived always in habits 
of the strictest intimacy, and Fanny and Philip 
looked upon Frank as an elder brother. 

Mr. Forrest died two years previous to the death of 
Mrs. Forrest, leaving his affairs in embarrassment, 
in spite of the efforts of his excellent wife to ex- 
tricate them. Mrs. Forrest had been dead now 
about two years, and during her last illness she was 
most affectionately nursed by Fanny. 
before her death, she called Fanny to her bedside, 
and said to her with much earnestness : 

“My dear good child, I feel all earthly cares 
will soon be ended with me, though my latest and 
heaviest will be the welfare of my poor Frank. 
You are aware that Mary is nota helpmate to him, 
and though she has many good traits, and I have 
considerable kindness of feeling for her, she is en- 
tirely unsuited to him, and the very girl he ought 
not to have married. Now both Frank and Mary 
are so fond of you, that it will be in your power to 
use great influence in their family.. Will you, my 
dear, as long as you remain near them, endeavor to 
use the same sort. of influence, which you would 
try to exert in Philip’s family, were he similarly 
situated. My brother, I know, will do all he can 


A few days . 
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for Frank, but in his domestic life, no one can les- 
sen his trials so much as yourself; indeed, I some- 
times hope you may succeed in giving Mary wiser 
notions and better habits. Poor thing, she has been 
brought up so foolishly, that she is quite as much 
to be pitied as blamed.” 

Fanny pressed her aunt’s cold hand between both 
her own, and promised from the very depth of as 
sincere a heart as ever beat in a human bosom, that 
she would be a sister to Frank and Mary—and 
faithfully has she kept her promise. She reaped 
a rich reward in affection. Her decision was the 
last appeal in all cases of domestic difficulty at 
Mount Forrest, and she often had the satisfaction 
of contributing to the comfort of her friends, and 
lessening the minor evils and discomforts with 
which Frank’s improvidence and careless generos- 
ity, and Mary’s indolence and want of energy, sur- 
rounded them. But we learn even from our nur- 
sery tales, that the fairy Disorder destroyed in the 
night, all that the fairy Order accomplished in the 
day, and thus it always has been, and ever will be, 
both with fairies and mortals. Our best and truest 
human help must lie in our own efforts, and no 
friend can supply our own deficiencies. Poor Fanny 
too had a heavy weight of cares and responsibili- 
ties of her own, in a head so young and a heart so 
light ; but she had been blessed in the guidance of 
a wise and excellent mother until she was sixteen 
years of age—and better still, her heart was under 
the influence of that divine teaching which is able 
to guide us unto all truth; so that she found her 
difficulties constantly lessening instead of increas- 
ing, and was often able to help others, when most 
persons would have thought themselves so over- 
burthened with cares of their own, that they must 
sink under them without assistance. 

Immediately after breakfast on the following 
morning, Fanny despatched John and the cook to 
Mary’s assistance, with a basket of sundries which 
she thought might be needed, and a note of assu- 
rance that she would follow herself as soon as pos- 
sible. Various unavoidable delays occurred before 
her departure, and Fanny feared that she should 
arrive too late for her to do much to counteract 
Mary’s mismanagement, a circumstance at which 
she was much disconcerted ; for besides her affec- 
tion for Frank, she had that feeling of clanship, 
which exists so strongly in the “ Old Dominion,” 
and she considered the honor of the connexion in- 
volved in that of all its branches. 

Mount Forrest was a large, old, dingy brick house, 
built in defiance of all rules of architecture; the 
primary object of its structure being apparently the 
greatest amount of inconvenience, which could be 
produced to its proprietors. ‘The ground in front 
of the mansion was planted with straggling and in- 
congruous trees, which would have served admi- 


borders led up to the house, filled with miscellane- 
ous animals, presenting a confused asseinblage of 
ragged growth of every tint of color, and variety 
of form, plentifully interspersed with tall weeds, 
affording no very striking proof of Mary’s constant 
assertion, that she was devoted to flowers. Inthe 
back grounds there had been no attempt to inter- 
fere with nature ; some fine, old forest trees grew 
as Heaven pleased, presenting between the open- 
ings of their branches, some pretty views of the 
river, which was not more than half a mile distant 
from the house, and a little beyond these trees was 
a kitchen garden in parallelogram form, surrounded 
by high wooden palings. 

I fear Mount Forrest will occupy an unenviable 
page in Mr. Livingston’s note book, thought Fanny, 
as she drove up to the door. Frank was standing 
in the yard, ready to assist her out of the carriage, 
with as bright a smile on his face as if he had 
never felt a moment’s vexation in his life; he was 
accompanied by his little son Harry, a fine boy of 
about four years old. 

“ Ah, Fanny, I am really delighted to see you ; 
we never wanted the assistance of a kind fairy more, 
though I fear she will be at last tired of waving her 
wand in our behalf.” 

Fanny had stooped to kiss her little pet, who al- 
most smothered her with caresses, until Frank 
gently pushed him away, saying, ‘‘ Come, you must 
not spoil aunt Fanny's dress, you little rogue : look, 
Fanny, is it not too provoking, the only thing worth 
showing on my domains, except the black horses, 
has been so spoiled by his mother, that he is not fit 
to be seen. See how absurdly Mary has cut his 
hair, and I’ve hurt her feelings so much by object- 
ing to it, that I am afraid the dinner will suffer for 
it, for I think she has retired to an inner apartment 
to punish me and compose her own feelings.” 

Fanny was scarcely less mortified than Frank to 
see little Harry so disfigured, but he was so beau- 
tiful a child, that his appearance cogld not be spoiled, 
even by this untoward circumstance. 

“ He is not quite spoiled yet,” said Fanny, smi- 
ling, and stroking his head fondly ; I will dress him 
myself to-day, and you shall see that he will still 
make quite as good an appearance as the black 
horse. Where is your mother, darling *” 

“In the rocking chair in her room,” said Harry. 

“In spite of all your efforts, my dear little cou- 
sin, I am sure that Mount Forrest will figure in 
Mr. Livington’s sketches of the Old Dominion, 
as a specimen of the disorderly style, a sort of 
Headlong Hall, or Castle Rackrent, exemplifying 
all the evil results of our institution. "Tis vain to 
struggle against fate, and to make a striking pic- 
ture there must be shades as wellaslights. Mount 
Forrest now will be a fine contrast to Oak Green ; 
so as soon as you ascertain that Mary has allowed 








rably to Mr. Downing as an exemplification of 
“trees out of keeping ;” two long, straivht flower 





us dinner enough to support our character for bar- 
baric hospitality. you had better come back, and let 
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me tell you all about my speech, and little Harry's 
smart sayings, and my good resolutions—I have 
made quite a new set of them.” 

‘I was delighted, though not at all surprised, to 
hear that you had made such a fine speech, and will 
return as soon as possible to hear all about it.” 

* Did ancle Philip approve of it ?” 

“Very much. Every one approved of it; in- 
deed, that is a cold term to express their praise— 
they admired it extremely.” 

“JT am glad to hear it. One word more—was 
not uncle Philip surprised at my punctuality in re- 
turning the papers.” 

“ Yes,” said Fanny, laughing, * both surprised 
and pleased ; but indeed I cannot stop to talk now, 
cousin Frank.” 

Fanny went immediately to Mary‘s room, where 
she found her rocking to and fro in the most dis- 
corsolate manner imaginable ; traces of tears were 
still visible on her face. 

“ Ah, Fanny,” she said, stretching out her hand 
towards her, “it is really a relief under any cir- 
cumstances to see you. I am very nervous and 
discouraged this morning. I scarcely know what 
to set about first, and am fitter for my bed than the 
drawing room.” 

“* Well I am ready to render you all the assist- 
ance in my power. The first great object in a di- 
ning day for gentlemen, is the dinner, you know. 
I suppose that is all going on right.” 

“T hope it is, but my head is in so confused a 
state, and Frank has made such a fuss about my 
spoiling Harry’s curls, as he calls my cutting his 
hair, that I scarcely know how things are going on. 
He never appreciates my efforts. Papaand mama 
used to think I had a turn forevery thing. Frank 
doesn’t think that I know how to do any thing.” 

* You know cousin Frank loves to tease every 
body sometimes, but it is all in good humor. We 
must pay him back in his own coin, and laugh in 
our turn.” ° 

“Ah, Fanny, my feelings are unfortunately too 
sensitive. I don’t understand this sort of jesting ; 
indeed, { don’t wish to do so.” 

At this moment a little black girl effected a for- 
eible entrance, by bursting open the door, and say- 
ing in a lond voice— 

‘“* Missis, aunt Rachel say you did’nt give her no 
spice for the calf’s head, and she aint goi half eggs 
enough for the lemon puddings, and she don't know 
how many chickens you wants fried, and what must 
you season the custard with, and” — 

“Good gracious, was ever mortal so plagued ; it 
would require a hundred heads and a hundred hands 
to supply the wants of this house; the spice is all 
out—tell Tom to get a horse and ride directly to 
Mr. Barton's store for some. Fanny, dear, will you 
be so good as to write a note for it ?” 

“* Master done send Tom a fishing by light this 
morning.” 


“ How dreadfully inconsiderate of Frank: then 
send the note to the overseer.” 

“* Never mind, Mary, about the spice,” said Fan- 
ny, “I had some put in the basket this morning, 
thinking it might be of use: and now for eggs.” 

“ Yes—now for eggs; but I doubt if any can be 
got.” 

‘** Peggy,” said Fanny, turning to the little mes- 
senger of evil with an encouraging smile, ‘ I know 
you're a good girl--take a basket, and run as 
quickly as you can around to the cabins, tell the 
women it is impossible to have a nice dinner with- 
out more eggs; bring all you can find, if you get 
one here, and two there, and make haste back, like 
a good girl.” 

The child grinned and showed a row of ivory 
from ear to ear, then ran off with incredible speed 
to do Fanny’s bidding. She returned breathless, in 
a shorter time than Fanny and Mary had suppo- 
sed it possible she could have performed her errand, 
with a basket full of eggs, and said to Fanny— 
“ Some of these, Miss Fauny, is my eggs; I was 
going to set my hen on ’em but’long as you wanted 
‘em, I bronght ‘em to you.” 

Fanny nodded and smiled saying, “I shall re- 
member it, Peggy.’ conveying thus to her mind the 
satisfactory assurance, that in addition to the regu- 
lar pay from her mistress, she would receive some 
additional remuneration from herself. 

There were so many of Mary’s omissions and 
commissions to be corrected, and Fanny sat about 
assisting and advising with so much good humor, 
that Mary became occupied, forgot her grievances 
about little Harry’s hair, and her own extreme in- 
disposition, and entered with some interest upon 
various matters which had still to be regulated. 
And then Harry and herself had both to be dressed 
for dinner.. Fanny undertook Harry's toilet, and 
Mary still considered dressing herself for company 
by no means an uninteresting occupation. Mary 
had been considered a beanty, but as hers was a 
style of beauty which depended more on delicacy, 
bloom and softness for its attraction, than upon ex- 


dressing and the wear and tear of domestic vexa- 
tion. A wearied look, and sort of victimized air, 
often clouded her brow, and a partiality for pale 
and nondescript colors, was injurious to an extreme- 
ly blonde and somewhat faded style of beauty. 
Mary too still affected the romantic style in dress, 
wore immensely long ringlets, whether they were 
in or out of fashion, and persisted in wearing a kind 
of neck-dress which had been considered peculiarly 
becoming to her in her days of girlhood, but which 
was now quite obsolete. 

Yet Mary was capable under advantageous 
circumstances of looking very pretty ; her features 
were unusually regular ; she had a rich profusion of 
glossy, flaxen hair, a light figure, and when she 





was not forced to exert herself much, and the cur- 


pression, it could not bear the test of slip-shod- 
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rent ran smooth, her countenance wore a soft and 
placid look, which was its natural expression. 

Fanny saw with some alarm, a dress laid on the 
bed, of faded and ambiguous colors, of thin tex- 
ture and so mingled of woollen, linen, silk and cot- 
ton, that it would have been impossible to say of 
what materials it was made, and ribbons of a blu- 
ish green. 

“ Now this is about what I call a sentimental 
color,” said Mary taking up the gown with an air 
of complacency ; “ is it not pretty, Fanny ; but dear 
me, what a shocking fruit stain on the front breadth, 
and now I remember Harry would insist on eating 
a peach in my lap the last time I wore it, and it 
has taken all the color out : I certainly am the most 
unlucky woman in the world.” 


“ Here’s a silver gray silk that has remained 
in obscurity too long,” said Fanny taking it from 
the wardrobe, “ this with some pink ribbon and a 
white cape will be very becoming to you.” 

“It does not suit my style half so well as my 
sentimental colored dress ; however it don’t matter 
much, and it is getting late ; indeed, one’s ward- 
robe gets into such a state, when one has a house 
and children to attend to, that it is as much as a 
married woman can do in our state of things, to 
dress herself decently : taste is out of the ques- 
tion.” 


‘* This is really very pretty, and in very good 


and he is altogether much improved, and as warm- 
hearted as ever.” 

The ladies had only proceeded as far as the land- 
ing place on the stairs, when they were stopped in 
their progress by old John, bowing profoundly to 
Mary. 

“* How do you do, John,” said Mary graciously. 

‘“* Reasonable | thank you, madam, how is your- 
self.” 

““ Not very well, John, but rather better.” 

“You looks mons’ous well, Miss Mary, but if 
you please, madam, tell me before the company 
comes how the dinner is to be set out.” 

“7 leave all that to you, John, you can manage 
it better than I can.” 

** But, Miss Mary, some of them dishes I'm afraid 
will be right hard to match, and besides there will 
be so many dishes we can’t cram ’em on the table 
by no possibility.” 

“I hope Frank will be satisfied that the dinner 
will be large enough, well I leave it all to you, John, 
you know what looks nice, quite as well as I do, 
the most indifferent dishes you must keep back.” 

Fanny could not help laughing at the mixed ex- 
pression of perplexity and complacency visible in 
John’s countenance at this unlimited obligation of 
power, and at the appealing glance he cast towards 
herself, as if to discover whether it would be ad- 
missible to ask counsel of her in Mary’s presence. 


taste,” said Fanny, assisting Mary to arrange her “ Perhaps we had better aid him a little with our 


dress. 


“ | forgot to ask you, Fanny, if you had not made 
a conquest of Mr. Livingston, though doubtless you 
have.” 

* Not that I am aware of,” said Fanny, smiling ; 
“such things do not happen of course. Mr. Livings- 
ton would probably never dream of falling in love 
with a southern lady, putting my charms out of the 
question ; you forget, too, Mary, that he has been 
accustomed to accomplished and fashionable wo- 
men.” 


advice,” said Fanny. 


“T should be infinitely obliged to you, Fanny, if 
you would give whatever directions you think 
proper, my head is so confused this morning when 
I attempt to think, and Frank will certainly approve 
if you direct.” 

Fanny listened patiently to John’s repetitions of 
difficultits, and commentaries on the comparative 
advantages of different dishes, and then gave him 
such plain and precise orders as to what was to be 
omitted, and in what manner the remaining dishes 


“I suppose he’s of the supercilious order ; if so,| were to be arranged, that John returned to the 
we can think quite as little of him as he can do of| kitchen with a mach clearer head and lighter heart 


us ” 


than he had left it with, for he considered his own 


“ Not at all,—he isa very agreeable, handsome credit quite as much involved in the dinner as if he 
young man, easy and polite in his manners. You had been a member of the family. 
must like him for Philip's sake. But Mary, the} Mary paused, while Fanny talked with John, but 


baby must be dressed nicely, Philip will certainly 
ask to see him.” 


gave little attention to the conversation, quite re- 
lieved to get rid of the load of responsibility. Frank, 


“ Oh, we can truly say he is not well, though| who was just coming in search of them, was much 
he is worth showing,” said Mary, bending over the | pleased to perceive that Fanny had taken the helm 
child with a look of fondness; ‘* but we have really | in her own hands. 
had worry enough this morning, and must leave| He smiled at Fanny with so mach thankfulness 
the baby in dishabille. I see the gentlemen com- and pleasure, that she felt more than rewarded for 
ing along the cedar lane; they will be here in a| her exertions, complimented Mary’s dress so highly 
few minutes, so we will go down into the drawing | as to restore her good humor completely, stroked 
room. I shall be delighted to see Philip: is he as/ little Harry's shorn head, and thought of the curls, 


handsome as ever, Fanny t” 


but only said, 





“Yes handsomer, his manner is more formed,’ ‘ You're a nice little fellow after all, Harry, 
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won’t you be glad to see cousin Philip, he is almost 
here now.” 

** Yes, oh there comes cousin Philip, riding such 
a pretty horse, but is he as pretty as my black 
horse, Papa?” 

** Not quite, but very pretty.” 

Frank received his guests with so much genuine 
pleasure and cordiality that Henry felt himself at 
home, almost as soon as he had crossed the thresh- 
old, and Mary was so much delighted to see Philip 
that she fortunately forgot to assume a company 
air and manner in receiving Frank, and was quite 
natural. Philip seated himself by Mary, little 
Harry climbed in his lap and looked in his face, 
with a mingled expression of fondness and shyness 
as if not quite sure that he was the veritable cousin 
Philip. 

“ Fanny,” said Philip, “ will you be so good as 
to have the basket brought, I asked you to have put 
up in the carriage.” 

And Fanny tripped away, and soon returned with 
a huge basket of toys, which Philip unpacked equal- 
ly to the delight of Harry and his motner. 

*] can now understand,” said Henry laughing, 
“ why you purchased such a cargo of toys, Philip, 
the shopman actually thought he was about to set 
up atoy shop.” 

“ He ought to have told him he was supplying a 
clan, and a very serious thing it is to belong to a 
clan, Mr. Livingston, of which you will be more 
aware when you have been sometime longer with 
us.” 

‘A very pleasant one, too, I should imagine to 
have so many to share your joys and sorrows.” 

“ Yes, if you take only a one sided view of clan- 
ship, it is a very pretty thing, but if a many sided 
one as we must always do to ascertain truth, it 
presents many shades as well as lights, does it not, 
Fanny? No one ought to know better than you, 
for Flora M’Ivor herself was not a truer clans- 
woman.” 

“* Well, I think the pleasures more than compen- 
sate for the pains and penalties.” 

“A disinterested verdict froma young lady, who 
often has fifteen or sixteen children under ten years 
of age to spend some weeks with her, all too es- 
pecially fond of cousin Fanny, and most of them 
reared in defiance of Solomon’s precept ‘to spare 
the rod and spoil the child.’ Indeed we are pretty 
generally adopting the idea, in reference to uncle 
Philip’s opinion, that the rod, after all, is a mere 
figure of speech.” 

“ And after assuming this figurative existence, it 
soon vanishes into thin air, and becomes a nonen- 
tity?” said Henry. 

Frank assented with a smile and nod of the head, 
but Mr. Seyton was too much in earnest on all 
moral subjects to suffer the matter to be dismissed 
after so light a discussion; he accordingly entered 
with much warmth and seriousness upon his views 





with regard to education, proving to his own satis- 
faction at least, that whipping was seldom or never 
inflicted, but from indolence, temper, or ignorance 
of human nature in the inflictor, and that it was 
calculated to lower instead of improving a child's 
character. All listened with respectful deference 
to Mr. Seyton, but as no one attempted to contro- 
vert his opinions the conversation soon assumed a 
livelier, and more general character. No one 
talked for display, but every one from the fulness 
of the heart or the head. 

Henry soon obeyed the irresistible law of attrac- 
tion which drew him towards the sofa, where Fanny 
and Mary were seated, and entered into conversa- 
tion with them, addressing himself chiefly to Mary 
upon flowers, novels, poetry, scenery and kindred 
topics, generally considered peculiarly suitable to 
ladies. He discoursed with good taste and knowl- 
edge lightly and gracefully on these subjects, and 
nothing that he said or did could have betrayed the 
state of his heart, yet an observant and disinter- 
ested spectator might have detected it, from the 
glance which rested occasionally with tenderness 
and admiration upon Fanny, and an accidental 
modulation of tone now and then when he addressd 
her. 

The emotions that Henry was now experiencing 
were so deep, so sweet, so entrancing, that he could 
not bear to analyze them, lest the bright dream 
should vanish and leave him to darkness and deso- 
lation; he had not even embodied the cherished 
secret of his heart in words to his mother from the 
same superstitious feeling.. Every glance of Fan- 
ny’s clear, ingenuous eyes, every sweet, cheerful 
tone of voice, addressed to himself, spoke of kind- 
ness, but not of love, yet Henry did not despair. 
A heart so full as Fanny’s, of domestic affections, 
so occupied with thoughts and cares for the welfare 
of others, was not to be lightly or easily won, and 
Henry, though never vain, and now even humble, 
could not but be conscious that his exterior, his 
manners, his accomplishments were such as to en- 
courage him to hope that he might win a lady’s 
love. Indeed he had already made several unin- 
tentional conquests, but how different were the la- 
dies who had so generously bestowed their hearts 
upon him from Fanny, words could not express, 
and yet these brilliant and accomplished damsels 
would have heard with unutterable amazement, that 
Henry could have awarded the preference to a 
country girl brought up in Virginia. 

Yet so it was, and there is no way of accounting 
for these strange perversities of taste, but that the 
heart is a wayward thing. 

The day passed off so pleasantly and swiftly, that 
all the company were surprised and concerned to 
hear Mr. Seyton order the carriage and horses in 
the evening, saving that it would be imprudent to 


| stay out longer, as the dews were so heavy. At 


parting Frank and Mary pressed Henry to visit 
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them frequently and unceremoniously, which he 
willingly promised to do, and though Mary had had 
but little agency in the success of the day, she con- 
gratulated herself that things had gone off so well, 
a result which she seemed to imagine to have 
been chiefly from the effect of her own exertions. 
This mistake Frank was good-natured enough to 
make no attempt to remove, and in this pleasant de- 
lusion we shall leave her for the present. 


errr 
( To be Continued.) 





THE NEW PYTHAGOREAN. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


One of the deepest mysteries in the Ancient 
Greek Philosophy, is the doctrine of the transmi- 
gration of souls—the metempsychosis, as it was 
called. According to that doctrine, the soul of man 
moved forward, from body to body, in the drama of 
this world. The soul which was Euphorbus at 
Troy, was afterwards Pythagoras, the wonder-work- 
er of Greece. While one day musing in an Argive 
temple, the spirit, then in the body of Pythagoras, 
saw and knew upon the wall, the shield it had worn 
at the siege of Troy, when it was in the body of 
Euphorbus. ‘ Clypeo Trojana refixo tempora tes- 
tatus.” And the mystical Sage professed that some 
rays of memory of those grand old days at Troy 
actually broke in upon him, there in Argos, after 
the lapse of full five hundred years: 


Ipse ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram.—Ovid. 


We shail ever believe that there was more of the 
soul, if not the body, of truth, among those noble 
old lovers of the spirit’s mysteries, than there was 
among the Hobbeses and the Humes and other 
Dry-as-dusts, their scoffers, in modern times. As 
wild a thing as this metempsychosis seems to be, 
it is easy to show, that, like several other things 
which satyrs and sadducees had hooted away, and 
which deeper, humbler souls are bringing back, it 
takes its rise from among the very crystals around 
the fountain of human thought. Its germ was 
truth ; and although its growth became excrescent, 
yet it still continued to tell a certain truth to all 
meditative minds. The following passage by Sir 
William C. Smith, late Baron of the Irish Exche- 
quer, a man of a very highly cultivated and philo- 
sophic mind, probably describes the very mystery 
of human nature which gave rise to the doctrine 
of metempsychosis with the Samian sage, and to 





that of all knowledge being but the memory of a 
pre-existence as taught by his great disciple Plato: 


‘In connection with the phenomena of memory, 
may I be permitted here to take notice of a cer- 
tain mystery or marvel which has occasionally pre- 
sented itself to me, and in voucher of the existence 
of which I have the experience of others in addi- 
tion to my own! I mean that strange impression, 
which will occasionally come with unexpected sud- 
denness on the mind, that the scene now passing, 
and in which we share, is one, which in the very 
place, and in the very words, with the same per- 
sons, and with the same feelings, we had accurately 
rehearsed we know not where before. It is the 
most extraordinary of sensations, and is one which 
will occur where in what is going forward there is 
nothing remarkable or of particular interest invol- 
ved. While we speak, our former words are ring- 
ing in our ears, and the sentences which we form 
are the faint echoes of a conversation had in the 
olden time. Our conscious thoughts, too, as they 
rise, seem to whisper to each other that this is not 
their first appearance in this place. In short, all 
that is now before us seems the apparition of a di- 
alogue long departed—the spectral resurrection of 
scenes and transactions long gone by. Or we may 
be said, by the momentary gleam of a flash of re- 
miniscence, to be reviewing in a mysterious mirror 
the dark reflection of times past, and living over, 
in minute and shadowy detail, a duplicate of the in- 
cidents of some pre-existent state.””* 

The biographer of the Irish lawyer says, that 
the fact of such mysterious appearances is beyond 
all question in minds of a peculiar constitution ; and 
goes on to give a conversation not long since had 
with another distinguished member of the Bar, a 
man not véry prone to airy fancies, who said that, 
‘once when shooting in a remote part of the coun- 
ty of Cork, which he had never till then visited, 


* Nore sy THE Ep1Tor.—This striking passage from 
Baron Smith seems but another form of expressing what 
Sir Walter Scott has so finely suggested in the person of 
Bertram in Guy Mannering. ‘The reader will perhaps re- 
collect the train of thought in which Bertram indulged on 
revisiting the castle of Ellangowan. A resemblance so re- 
markable could searcely have been accidental, We quote 
from Guy Mannering, in the opening of the 41st chapter: 


«“ Why is it, he thought, continuing to follow out the suc- 
cession of ideas which the scene prompted,— Why is it that 
some scenes awaken thoughts, which belong as it were to 
dreams of early and shadowy recollection, such as my old 
Bramin Moonshie would have ascribed to a state of previous 
existence? Is it the visions of our sleep that float confu- 
sedly in our memory, and are recalled by the appearance of 
such real objects as in any respect correspond to the phan- 
toms they presented to our imagination? How often do we 
find ourselves in society which we have never before met, 
and yet feel impressed with a mysterious and ill-defined con- 
sciousness, that neither the scene, the speakers nor the subjects, 











are entirely new ; nay, feel as if we could anticipate that 
part of the conversation which has not yet taken place !” 
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he reached a certain spot which he had the most 
distinct remembrance of having seen before—the 
hills—the trees—the river—the old tower ; in fact, 
every thing served to satisfy his memory.” 

And if one should take this fine piece of meta- 
physical analysis in his hand, and visit the parlors 
of the best cultivated and most reflecting charac- 
ters from the Potomac to the Roanoke, a wager 
could hardly be lost on his finding more witnesses 
to its trath than he would find Hobbists and Hum- 
ists to scout the-grand old mysteries. And the wit- 
nesses for it would weigh more, as well as number 
more, than those against it. An hundred men would 
say, each of them, that he had an hundred times 
had the same experience ;—that in passing some 
country-seat with its avenue of tall trees, or in 
coming upon some wild striking scene by a sudden 
turn of the road, or in looking out from the window 
of a stage-coach unpremeditatedly, in places he 
was visiting for the first time, he had caught “ that 
momentary flash of reminiscence,” that “ dark re- 
flection of times past.” 

This is perhaps the truth which is at the bottom 
also of some of the most mysterious things related 
of Cornelius Agrippa, the German magician of the 
fifteenth century ; especially of what was said to 
have occurred on the occasion of his meeting with 
the poet-earl of Surrey, at the court of the Elec- 
tor of Saxony. Among many other eminent men 
present was the famous Desiderius Erasmus. All 
wanted to see some famous man of the past, pre- 
sented to view by the power of hisart. One wish- 
ed to see Plautus; another Ovid; bat the wish of 
Erasmus prevailed, who desired to see Tully in 
the act of delivering his oration in behalf of Ros- 
cius. It is said that the Roman did appear, and 
did deliver the oration just as we have it, with 
such gestures and animation and spirit that the au- 
dience were ready again to acquit Roscius by a 
unanimous verdict. The truth that is in the mar- 
vel is perhaps this. The very soul of Erasmus 
had been nourished and brought up on the genius 
of Tully. The same was probably true of others, 
perhaps of all, in the company. It is plain in the 
very terms of the story that they were all lovers 
of the new classic learning which was then just 
fairly beginning to brighten the spirit of Europe. 
The magician may have struck “ the electric chain” 
of their memory by means not more abstruse than 
those known to be in the employment of mere 
leger-de-main, so as to produce an impression of 
the presence of a scene upon which their thoughts 
were turned, and which their own deep anxieties 
were assisting him to present. At least Erasmus 
could without great difficulty dream he saw and 
heard Tully, and the others would not wish to have 
seen or heard less than the learned Herr Eras- 
mus. It is to be well noted that the exhibitions of 
Agrippa to his various customers were always those 





of the spectator ran—the dead object of love—the 
scenes of some splendid work of ancient genius— 
the object which genius or ambition emulated. He 
is said to have had an interview with the Wander- 
ing Jew, that interloping outlaw of modern ro- 
mance, in which he shewed to the fascinated soul 
of that being, the eastern maiden whom he had 
loved in his youth, under a palm-tree by a fountain 
somewhere in the East. Sir Thomas More wasa 
great lover of the new Greek learning, and Agrip- 
pa shewed Sir Thomas More the destruction of 
Troyinadream. By-the-by, it wasa dream which 
a Sir Thomas More of this day would count it no 
great marvel to have without an Agrippa, provided 
he had spent the preceding day and evening deep- 
ly wrapped in the Iliad. To Thomas Cromwell, 
the Magician showed Henry VIII., and a bevy of 
Lords, hunting in Windsor forest. And to Charles 
V.,of Germany, a man ambitious of a sort of glo- 
ry which came not swiftly enough upon him, he 
showed David, Solomon, Gideon and the Nine 
Worthies, in their appropriate dress. See Godwin’s 
Lives of the Necromancers. 

These mena, it is true, Agrippa and Pythagoras, 
had much of what we should now term humbug 
about them. Yet they probably felt some myste- 
rious but true laws of the soul more strongly than 
other men. The Greek was evidently a man of 
the deepest idiosyncrasies. Emotions which in 
other men show no great prominence, because they 
are balanced and counteracted, were probably the 
daily governing impulses of his mind. The world 
as he saw it, was not the calm world of spirits 
with which, though it is invisible, yet other men, 
indeed all men of meditative habits feel that they 
live and move and think in contact. Butit was the 
world of spirits exhilarated with some ethereal 
drink of Spirits, and dancing in wild revelry on 
some Grecian Walpurgis Night. Consequently 
there was a monstrous deal of overacting in his 
life. There was as much overstatement in his 
philosophy. The golden apples are almost undis- 
coverable in the redundancy of the thick many- 
hued foliage. May we not here turn Pythagorean, 
or Agrippist, for a few chapters, and feel and live 
along the chain which binds us to the past ? 

* 





Congora, in one of his odes calls the river of Madrid, 
“ the Duke of Streams and Viscount of Rivers.” 


Mancanares, Manganares, 
Os que en todo el aguatismo, 
Estois Duque de Arroyos 





persons of the past upon whom the deep passions 


Y Visconde de los Rios. 
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DR. BUSHNELL’S ¢. B. kK. ORATION.* 


This Oration, which seems to have attracted no 
little attention in circles where it originated, has 
for its subject the two grand divisions of the ac- 
tions of all sentient beings, Worx and Pray; and 
the originality of the view is, that the latter is con- 
sidered as the ultimate state of man. Work is de- 
fined to be action for an end : Play, action as an end. 
The latter is illustrated by the free, joyous actions 
of birds, of animals, of children, and of man in the 
highest exercise and complete culware of his fac- 
ulties; the former too abundantly by the toil and 
painful discipline necessary to the attainment of 
any thing great or valuable. One is done by a 
conscious effort of the will, the other from impulse 
and spontaneity. As we ascend from mere muscu- 
lar exertion to the higher modes of activity,—to 
the intellectual, artistic and moral,—the less toler- 
ant we become of any thing like constraint, or ac- 
tion from any other motive than simple love of the 
object to which our efforts are directed. “To be 
good or true for the sake of some ulterior end, is 
the same as to value goodness and truth second to 
that end, which is the same as to have no sense of 
either. So, if some gift is bestowed upon us by 
constraint, and not from any compassion for our 
lot, or interest in our welfare, we deem the gift it- 
self an insult, and call the charity hypocrisy. In 
like manner purity, forced by self-constraint, or 
maintained by mere prudence, argues impurity. 
True purity, that which answers the perfect ideal, 
is spontaneous, unfulding its artless, unaffected spot- 
lessness in the natural freedom of a flower. It could 
not defile itself without an effort. Nay, I suppose 
that perfect purity could not even blush. Even 
self-denial is not a complete virtue till it becomes 
a kind of self-indulgence. It must bathe itself in 
the fountains of a self-oblivious charity. Forget- 
ting fame and reward, rising above the constraints 
of prudence, and losing the nature of work, it must 
become the spontaneous impulse of our being, a 
joyous overflow of the soul's liberty.” 

It is quite refreshing te hear such sentiments 
from an individual belonging to that class who gen- 
erally ascribe all virtue to the will, and maintain that 
constrained abstinence is far more meritorious than 
the temperance that knows no inordinate desire. 
We should, however, perhaps differ from the learn- 
ed Doctor touching the “ blushes of purity ;” at 
least Milton speaking of Eve yet sinless, tells us of 
her “blush like the morn ;” and when, according 
to the same authority, Adam inquires “ if the heav- 
enly spirits love t” the Angel answers 


* An Oration delivered before the Society of Pat Beta 
Kappa, at Cambridge, Aug. 24,1848. By Horace Bushnell. 
Seeond Edition. Cambridge : Geo. Nichols. 


Vout. XIV—95 


———— 


«With a smile that glowed 
Celestial rosy red, (love’s proper hue.”) 


Let us note among the author’s illustrations his 
distinction between courage and bravery. * * * 
“ Thus there is a great and lofty virtue that we call 
courage, (cour-age,) taking its name from the heart. 
It is the greatness of a great heart, the repose and 
confidence of a mar whose soul is rested in trath 
and principle. Such a man has no ends ulterior to 
his duty,—duty itselfishisend. He is in it there- 
fore as in play, lives in it asin inspiration. Lifted 
thus out of mere prudence and contrivance, he is 
also lifted above fear. Life to him is the outgoing 
of his great heart,—Aeartage, action from the heart. 
And because he can now die, without being shaken 
or perturbed by any of the dastardly feelings that 
belong to self-seeking and work, because he par- 
takes of the impossibility of his principles, we call 
him a hero, regarding him as a kind of god, aman 
who has gone up into the sphere of the divine. * * 
Courage is of the heart as we have said; bravery 
is of the will. One is the spontaneous joy and re- 
pose of a truly great soul; the other, bravery, is 
after an end ulterior to itself, and in that view, is 
but a form of work,—about the hardest work, tov, 
I fancy, that some men undertake. What can be 
harder, in fact, than to act a great heart, when one 
has nothing but a will wherewith to do it t” 

The distinction between genius and talent among 
the many we have seen offered, is somewhat novel, 
but far from complete or satisfactory. ‘“ Genius,” 
he says, “is that which is good for play, talent 
that which is good for work. The genius is an in- 
spired man, a man whose action is liberty, whose 
creations are their own end and joy. * * Tal- 
ent we conceive of as a capacity that is valuable 
as related to ends and uses, such as the acquisition 
of knowledge or money, to build, cultivate, teach, 
frame policies, manage causes, fill magistracies.” 

Wit and humor afford a further illastration. 
“Wit,” he says, “is work, humor is play. One 
is the dry labor of intention or design, ambition 
eager to provoke applause, malignity biting at an 
adversary, envy letting dewn the good or the ex- 
alted. The other, humor, is the soul reeking with 
its own moisture, laughing because it is full of 
laughter, as ready to weep as to laugh; for the 
copious shower it holds is good for either.” 

From the extracts we have given, the scope and 
spirit of the address may easily be gathered. The 
views so ingeniously presented, though new to 
many, are familiar at least to all students of Ger- 
man criticism. Even the earnest Schiller recog - 
nized the sport-impulse as the last perfection of 
true culture; and Goethe every where teaches a 
similar trath. 


“ T sing but as the linnet sings, 
That in the green bough dwelleth ; 








A rich reward his music brings, 
As from his throat it swelleth” 
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are words which he puts into the mouth of the Old 
Harper, but which describe no one more truly than 
himself. Carlyle, also, in the famous article entitled 
“ Characteristics,” has, though somewhat paradoxi- 
cally, set forth a similar doctrine. It cannot but 
afford the purest pleasure to every lover of genu- 
ine culture, thus to see the higher principles of 
aesthetics taught and promulgated by our own 
scholars and literary men. 

The author of the discourse, Pastor of one of 
the Congregdtional churches in Hartford, is favor- 
ably known by an able and very liberal work enti- 
tled “ Views of Christian Nurture ;” and we think 
we can discern in the Orator, sentiments cognate 
to those expressed in that Treatise. To us he 
seems like one of the few destined either to modify 
and render more enlarged and liberal the views 
of his sect, or to break from it and walk in a path 
of hisown. We have for some time been watch- 
ng the successive productions of his pen with pecu- 
liar interest. 

The Oration before us is rather eloquently, and 
often happily, expressed. Still there are no par- 
agraphs of preeminent force and beauty, where- 
in he seems to have attained his own happy ideal 
of unconscious and joyous creation. We think 
he might have drawn more copious illustrations 
from the fine arts, and thereby established his 
peculiar view much more to the satisfaction of 
all. Music, to which he makes no allusion, would 
have afforded the finest of any. Even the word 
play is constantly applied to this, in all languages. 

In conclusion, our thanks are due to the publisher 
who has presented this address in a style of unusual 
elegance and beauty ; and we could wish that many 
a copy might find its way into families where it 
would be appreciated on either side of the Ameri- 
can thermal line. 


B. 





LINES ON PRESENTING A BIBLE. 


The following verses are taken from a pleasing little book 
entitled the “ Diary of Lady Willoughby,” which we no- 
ticed some time since, as a most successful attempt on the 
part of a modern writer to imitate the quaintness and sim- 
ple beauty of the Old English authors. They are there at- 
tributed to Dr. Peter Heylin, who figured during the reign 
of Charles I. as poet, historian, geographer and divine. 


* 


Could this outside beholden bee 
To cost and cunning equally ; 

Or were it such as might suffice 
The luxurie of curious Eyes: 

Yet would I have my Deerest looke 
Not on the Cover, but the Booke. 





If thou art Merie, here are Aires ; 

If Melancholie, here are Prayers: 
If Studious, here are those things writ 

Which may deserve thy ablest Wit ; 
If Hungry, here is food Divine : 

If Thirsty, Nectar, Heavenly Wine. 


Read then, but first thyselfe prepare 
To read with Zeale and marke with Care ; 
And when thou read’st what here is writt 
Let thy best practice second it ; 
So twice each precept read shall bee, 
First in the Booke and next in Thee. 


Much reading may thy spirits wrong : 

Refresh them, therefore, with a song : 
And that thy musicke praise may merite, 

Sing David’s Psalms with David's spirit ; 
That as thy Voice doth pierce men’s Ears, 

So shall thy Prayers and Vows the Spheres. 


Thus read, thus sing, and then to thee 

The very Earth a Heaven shall bee: 
If thus thou readest, thou shalt find 

A private Heaven within thy Minde: 
And singing thus before thou die, 

Thou sing’st thy part to those on High. 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, Nov. 17, 1848. 


It seems natural enough, Mr. Editor, to resume 
my pen once more to address your magazine, for 
which in times past I was a constant writer. I 
feel that thus I shall be brought in contact with 
many old acquaintances and some few friends, 
whom I scarcely expect to meet,,in propria per- 
sona again, and be enabled to talk of matters and 
things as I and they think, which is by no means in 
consonance with the ideas of those with whom, for ~ 
some years, I have lived and whose manner and tone 
of thought are far different from that of the mass of 
your clientele. Fennimore Cooper in one of his 
novels states that the most pointed idiosyncracy of 
Anglicism is that the people of the “ cloudy isle” 
are utterly persuaded that all the rest of the world 
is valuable only, as the shell of a walnut enwraps the 
kernel, to surround Great Britain. This fancy also 
pervades the people of the great commercial cities of 
the North, as far as other portions of the United 
States are concerned, and they cannot conceive of 
their possessing any intellectual merit, looking on 
their fellow citizens of those great sections of the na- 
tion as good sort of people, in spite of the domestic 
institution, very busy in planting tobacco and “‘ pal- 
ma- Christi,” not altogether useless, yet in conse- 
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quence of the low state of intelligence and the de- 
basement of the moral standard, deserving of great 
compassion from their more enlightened and highly 
favored brethren of the North. Some very dis- 
creet and somewhat learned men have thought this 
estimate of the cavaliers of Virginia not very well 
founded. Among others who entertained this opin- 
ion was one whose name will descend “ in full odor 
of sanctity” as long as Virginia shall exist, 1 mean 
the Right Rev. Richard Channing Moore, almost the 
Apostle of the State. The good old Bishop, whom 
all men, good or bad, respected, sate one day a 
most unwilling listener to panegyrics uttered by two 
descendants of the Pilgrim fathers, on New Eng- 
land. Not approving of half they said, but res- 
trained by that politeness which was his charac- 
teristic, he said nothing until one of the couple, a 
clergyman of his own diocese, said to the other in- 
terlocutor “ah, Mrs. T., such a standard of moral- 
ity as pervades New England you will look for in 
vain in Virginia.” The good Bishop was but a 
man and human patience was exhausted. He loved 
Virginia as all the State loved him, and a wild flash 
lit up his usually mild blue eye as he said, “ Truly 
you rejoiced in a high standard of morality, for by it 
you burned witches and to it you hanged Quakers.” 
New England excellencies were talked of no more 
at that re-union. 

The people of the whole North (I speak of the 
mass) seem amazed to find that Southern gentle- 
men are educated, and utter the most naif surprise 
when told by Book-Sellers, that far the most cosily 
and recherché portion of the invoices they receive 
from Europe, go to the curious old houses on the 
banks of the James and Savannah, or to the far off 
bluffs of the Father of waters. Your State Libra- 
rian, at his yearly visit, is an object of no small 
curiosity, people wondering why he does not buy 
the works of the established writers of New Eng- 
land, instead of the quaint old books which his 
agents in New York, and Carey and Hart of the 
city of mobs and brotherly love, collect for the offi- 
cials of the ancient Dominion. This state of things 
here, and what I know once existed at the South, 
induce me to commence this series of letters, in 
which I wish to unfold much of that minor gossip 
that rarely finds its way into journals and newspa- 
pers, though so important an item of the talk of the 
day. 

The great theme of conversation here is art, a 
sort of conventional term, like the Indian “ medi- 
cine,” applied to whatever is unintelligible and unu- 
sual. Thus besides poetry, painting, music, dan- 
cing and “the mechanics,” people talk of all sorts 
of things as artistic. Dr. Collyer’s naked women 
were called artistic and classical, though they were 
no more classical than Powers’ Greek Slave dressed 
in John Randolph’s white surtout, or the red jacket 
of the negro trumpeter of the Richmond Light 
Dragoons, old George LaFayette, would have been. 


The trae influence of art, however is not seen or 
perceived, at least in the production of the beauti- 
ful, and cannot be so long, as is the case here, as 
the education in vogue is limited to what is called 
the merely useful. For instance, the art of design 
is no where taught in America or in England as it 
is in France, where every ‘‘ ecole-publique” has its 
drawing master. The consequences of this are ap- 
parent, for in the first country, the working tinman 
for the purposes of the ordinary mechanic, forms 
common utensils of such beauty, that during the 
next year, copied by the London silver-smith, they 
are bought for the board of the noble and merchant- 
prince. 

I, however, must adopt for a moment the phrase- 
ology of art-talk. Statuary which the Greeks 
thought the queen of arts, does not exist in Ameri- 
ca. Itis true that from time to time a group is 
exhibited, but it no more belongs to us than the rare 
Agave-Americana of the hot-house to our own 
Flora, or the wine of Burgundy and Champaign 
imported hither, to our own productions.. The day 
for ithas not yetcome. While millions of acres of 
wild lands of surpassing fertility rest unoccupied, 
men will hesitate about paying for one block of mar- 
ble what would purchase a territory more valuable 
than many a German kingdom. We must there- 
fore, for ages to come, be satisfied with sending 
Powers to Europe, and keeping his fame to our- 
selves, as the people of Scio did with their own 
blind bard. A good statue, however, will always 
attract attention, as has lately done the beautiful 
group of Hero and Leander, (by a German sculptor 
with an unpronouncable name,) which has recently 
been exhibited in the Northern cities. About this 
group there is much softness, grace and expres- 
sion. The pose, adopted by the sculptor, is the 
moment of Leander's reaching the strand of Abydos. 

If sculpture, however, is neglected, its kindred 
art architecture is not. Statues after all are but 
large toys, but there is a solid reality about a large 
mansion which captivates cupidity. Stately edi- 
fices and dwellings rise daily around us, the gen- 
eral taste evinced in the construction of which is 
most convincing of the great progress of the na- 
tion’s taste. J] am ready, however, to confess that 
the styles in vogue, florid Venetian and Gothic do 
not please me as well as would the severer types of 
the Greek civilization. Heretical as this may seem, 
nothing, according to my ideas, is less in conso- 
nance with the spirit of the age and the attitude 
Christianity has assumed than the adoption of 
the sombre Gothic architecture for America’s 
grandest temple, Trinity Church, instead of 
some simple Doric or ewrial Ionic type, countless 
exemplars of which might be found. The Broad- 
way Theatre, is in better taste as an edifice, 
and its exterior has an appropriateness to its use, 





which the builder of the church, one would think, 
could have fashioned easily enough, had he felt the 
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inspiration of his task. After all I think the Capitol 
of Virginia the most handsome edifice in America. 
It certainly would be, if the entrance, instead of be- 
ing through the ungainly stairways on the side, 
were through the portico, from which may be seen 
that matchless view of the river and its beautiful 
falls. The very word “ Portico” conveys the idea 
of entrance, (Porta, a door,) and your own capitol 
like that of the great temple of Rome should have 
a stairway extending over a third of the first ter- 
race. 

Not to churches and public edifices alone, how- 
ever, is this improvement confined. Stately man- 
sions, ware-houses, e/c. rise around us, and in al- 
most every square of the great cities of the North, 
some building appears as the announcement of a 
better day when all Palladio’s dreams shall be real- 
ized. So much for architecture. Its kindred art, 
landscape gardening, is unknown: Estates here 
are too small, and land in cities is too valuable. 
That art must depend for its patronage on the great 
peers of England and the more than baronial plan- 
ters of the South. The late Randolph Harrison, 
of Elk Island, had done much to develop this taste 
in Virginia, where landscape beauty is more stu- 
died than it is in any other part of America. 

America has reason to be proud of her painters. 
Inman, the Sullys, Nagle and others have done 
full justice to this great penchant. This art, how- 
ever, languishes, though painters make money. 
Few pictures, appealing to posterity, are begun, 
and the exhibitions of the academies of Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, exhibit rows of “ por- 
traits of gentlemen and ladies,” but none of the 
great groups which once employed our masters. 
The firm and manly hand of Nagle, the artist to 
be selected-as the portrayer of dignity and idgal 
grace, and the fancy of Sully which made him so 
able an exponent of ideal beauty, are now oceupied 
in the portraiture of green-grocers and milliners. 
It was not always so. - 

But music is the rage because the opera affogds | 
an opportunity of exhibiting so many of the migor 
passions of the fair sex. Women crowd the dress 
circles of the opera, because they are aware how 
well they look in the tight-fitting searlet and ceru- 
Jean vests, which are now the mode. Their pretty 
fingers beat the cadence of Rossini’s and Verdi's 
strains, and their hearts and eyes grow liquid at 
Bellini’s touching pathos. Every body now is 
musical. This subject is, however, important in 
another point of view. It used to be a matter of 
amazement to me to read in the memoirs and ana 
of the last century how opera-quarrels were fre- 
quently as important in their consequences as cabi- 
net difficulties. This state of things no longer ex- 
ists in Europe ; but in America, where music be- 
gins to be a favorite, all the world i. e. about five 
thousand people, are thrown into hysterics, by the 


La Borde has taken cold. In the Spanish West 
Indian Islands they manage these things bet- 
ter, for if the illness is not perfectly well estab- 
lished, the patient is sent to prison. I once saw a 
Primo Tenore Assoluto being escorted to the Moro, 
because the poor man fancied he could display his 
importance by sending from Teatro Principal, with- 
out a funcion, all the gentefina of Havana. Gen- 
eral Tacon, the Gobernador General was, however, 
a very obtuse personage and did not appreciate the 
wit of such an operation. Mr. Fry, of Philadel- 
phia, well known as the author of Lenora, is the 
Impresario, or manager of the opera in the Uni- 
ted States, and follows in the footsteps of the 
Conde Tacon. He operates on their high mighti- 
nesses of the opera with nearly as much success. 
His modus operandi is to discharge at once all re- 
fractory personages of his troupe, and from the 
days of Gil-Blas till now, singers have placed on 
themselves nearly as high an estimate as do your 
own F. F. V's. The theory, however, of no song 
no supper, at once reduces them to reason, and he 
has had the triumph of making even a Prima Donna 
act like a woman of sense. The opera thrives and 
so too does the dallet which, d mon gout, however, 
scarcely deserves to be called an art. 

There is no doubt but that the effect of the many 
opera troupes, which from time to time have visited 
the United States has already superinduced great 
taste for music and cannot but exert a beneficial in- 
fluence on manners by expelling mere gossip from 
society. ‘There are persons, however, who tell us 
this music-mania is doing much injury by with- 
drawing attention from the legitimate or literary 
drama. Many things, however, prove that the drama 
does not suffer from competition with its musical 
-rival. Two of the foremost of these facts are, that 
actors are now willing and anxious to pay large 
prices for tragedies and comedies of what are called 
the legitimate schools, and that the three greatest 


‘\brilliancies of the theatrical world are now almost 


‘in conjunction. I refer to Macready, Forrest and 
whom it is said will resume her profession and em- 
pire as a tragic queen, as soon as the litigation be- 
tween herself and husband shall have been termi- 
nated. This proces attracts much attention. How- 
ever 


+... non nobis tantas componere lites. 


Macready and Forrest pass together from city to 
city, playing against each other in all cities where 


there are two theatres. How much society loses 
by the fact that they will not be friends and play 
together ! 

When actors thrive, another class of men also 
prosper, to whom the Germans have given the 
name of Theater-Dichter or stage poets. Homely, 





announcement that Truffi is indisposed, and that 


however, as the name may be, it was once a proud 
one, for it belonged to Shakespeare and Schiller, 


the famous Fanny Kemble Butler, the latter of © 
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Voltaire, Calderon, Racine and Sheridan. Many 
new dramas have been written during the last few 
months, some of which fell dead. Like Cornelius 
Matthews’ “ Leisler,” others were never allowed 
by their authors to be placed on the stage, while 
yet a third class kept up a galvanic life for a few 
days and fell when the extrinsic power which sus- 
tained them was exhausted. “ Leisler” was like 
nothing else in the world and defies all criticism as 
does Caliban. Reguiescat. Love’s Martyr, a play 
of the third class, deserves rather more attentive 
consideration. 
T. M. Read, the author, was known partially a 
few years since, as the writer of many magazine 
papers, over the signature of “ the poor scholar,” 
and subsequently as a letter writer from Mexico and 
subaltern of the New York volunteers. The play 
has evidently been carefully studied and, though a 
farrago of what the author considered beauties, is 
scarcely likely to last. The scene is laid in Ve- 
nice in the 14th century, when the Visconti began 
to attract the attention of all Italy to their city of 
Milan. The plot of the story is the love borne by 
Casimir, a noble French Adventurer, who, like 
Othello had become general of Venice, to Marinella 
(there is no such name by-the-bye) a lady of a no- 
ble Venetian house of French origin. Marinella 
has a brother, as she supposes, who, however, is 
only an adoptive son. The true relation between 
them she does not learn until after she has been 
married to Casimir, who is the friend and patron of 
her foster-brother.’ Lorenzo, a friar, is aware of 
all, and though a pure man, is the origin of much 
distress by suffering, from speaking imprudently, the 
secret to transpire. Morinella then discovers that 
she loves her foster-brother more than Casimir’s 
wife should. The author’s words, however, best 
explain this part of the plot. 


In time the maiden found 

A feeling undefined within her heart, 

lt soon became developed—it was love— 

Love not for him whom she had vowed to love, 
But for the foster brother. 

The youth, too, loved the maid—Nature had placed 
The germ within their hearts, where it had lain 
Amidst the darkness of an erring fate, 

Till nature’s self invoked it forth again 

To bud and bloom. 

Each sorrowed for their love—each struggled hard 
To stifle it—when they had striven in vain, 

Each secretly resolved to see the other one 

No more on earth—they met at length to part: 

’T was then that first they knew each other’s love, 
Confessed at parting, parting when confessed, 
And without even a kiss, they snoke the sad, 

Sad word, farewell! 

Meanwhile, the husband from some circumstance 
Had grown suspicious of his young wife’s love. 
He was admonished when this parting scene 
Was to take place— 


Became, 
A witness to it all. It broke his heart! 
Here Marinella has fainted upon his breast. 


Casimir—(kissing her)—Cold as the marble from Carrara’s 
mine 


Sweet—sweet and cold! Mine is but poor right 
To those sweet kisses now, etc. 


Casimir becomes suspected by the Doge and is 
doomed to death. When the officers come to ar- 
rest him he contrives, in a most outré manner, a 
quarrel and is killed. Evidently taken from some 
romance, there are many historical mistakes, not 
the least of which is the confusion of the Inqui- 
sition, as we call it, of the Ten, with the ecclesias- 
tical inquisition of Spain and Rome. 

The old play-goer and lover of the Drama will 
meet with many acquaintances in this play; not 
to speak of two lagos and a duplicate of the Friar 
in Sheridan Knowles’ “tale of Mantua,” all the 
world will recognize the following verses as emana- 
ting from the cottage of one Claude Melnotte, made 
famous by a well known English Baronet. 


Casimir.—Far from the echoes of a troubled world 
Within the soft embrace of vine clad hills 
There slept a sunny vale—in whose warm lap 
Had art divine, and Nature more divine 

Poured out their wealth in very wantonness— 

A palace 1ose ’midst glowing orange grove, 
Whose golden foliage clustered round its walls 
And kissed the snow-white marble— 

Hour after hour all the live long day 

Fell the soft murmurings of crystal streams 
Gushing from founts of silver—when the breeze 
Stole softly down from the blue Appenines— 

It robbed the blossoms upon perfumed trees 

To fill the air with incense—strange bright birds 
Ne’er silenced their sweet songs—for when at eve 
The throstie had performed his evening hymn, 
The nightingale caught up the echoing note— 
E’er it had ceased to wander through the grove— 
Stealing its tender eloquence to win 

His own coy mate half hid among the leaves! 

It was indeed a scene of loveliness, 

And over all 

Spread a rich canopy of blue and gold— 

The sky of Italy ! 


The versification and matter here are pretty, ex- 
cept that the leaves of orange-trees are never gol- 
den, that the breezes which blew over this Elysium 
did not come from the Appenines and that thros- 
tles are never seen in Italy. These are small mat- 
ters, however; the serious objection to the play is, 
that Casimir, the hero, is kept in furore, for five 
acts and that no haman audience can ever sympa- 
thise with him. The author can write a much bet- 
ter play than this if he pleases, and I am sure he 
will have better luck next time. 

Do not confound T. M. Read with Thomas B. 
Read, the poet-painter, a man who, though a native 
of cold formal Pennsylvania has more fervor than 





And leaving for a moment honor’s path 





any other author in the country. 
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But Satis jam satis, etc. In my next letter, Mr. 
Messenger, I shall write of Northern journals and 
magazines, and touch on a variety of other sub- 
jects. Till then adieu. 


J ACULATOR. 





FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, Novemser, 1848. 


The election of the first President of the French 
Republic, one and Indivisible, will take place on 
the 10th December. Thus it was determined in 
the National Assembly on the 26th ult., by a vote 
of 587 against 232. 

The candidates must be at least thirty years of 
age, must be Frenchmen born, and must never have 
lost the title of French citizen. These are the 
sole qualifications prescribed by the new Constitu- 
tion. 

Who wil] be elected? This is the great ques- 
tion which for the next five weeks is to agitate 
France more profoundly than any which has been 
proposed since the proclamation of the Republic. 

For the election by universal suffrage to be valid 
the elect must have received the absolute majority 
of the votes given: and that majority must be com- 
posed of at least two millions of votes. In default 
of this, the National Assembly will proceed to 
choose the President from the five highest on the 
list of candidates. In such an event the As- 
sembly will vote by secret ballot, and the election 
will be determined by an absolute majority. Ar- 
ticle 47th of the new Constitution prescribes that 
the President of the Republic shall be elected for 
four years ; and shall net be re-eligible till after the 
lapse of four years from the expiration of his term : 
but the term of the first President is to be abridged 
by a few months, so as to produce no conflict with 
another provision, which ordains that future presi- 
dential elections shall take place on the second 
Sunday in May. 

I confess that this new phase which French 
Politics are about to assume is, to my mind, any- 
thing but assuring for the future. It is an indefi- 
nite prolongation of Provisional Government. But 
Provisional Government has existed in various 
forms since the 24th February: and is the great 
cause of the embarrassment and depression which 
are now so fatally affecting all the great interests 
upon which national prosperity depends. Provi- 
sional Government is arbitrary. That might be 
borne. But it is at the same time unstable, ever 
changing. That is intolerable. The grand want 
of France is confidence. The unanimous cry of 





all sound and honest thinkers is, ** confidence ! give 
us a government which contains the essential ele- 
ment of permanence: then, confidence will revive ; 
then commercial and industrial pursuits will resume 
their activity. Until then, expect nothing but a 
complication of the difficulties arising from stagna- 
ted industry, bankruptcy, and civil discord.” 

Alas for the French! Why has not the National 
Assembly pursued the simple and easy course which 
logic and the plainest common sense would dictate ! 
Why have they not made it their great and press- 
ing business to elaborate the constitution which was 
intended to introduce the reign of republican gov- 
ernment in France—completed it in all its parts— 
and having formed an uniform, harmonious system— 
legislative, judicial, executive, administrative,—ap- 
pointed a day for the election of all necessary offi- 
cers, and a subsequent day when the Provisional 
should cease, the constituent assembly dissolve, and 
the essay of regular republican government under 
the new constitution commence in France? I do not 
believe it would succeed. I do not believe that hu- 
man wisdom or superhuman wisdom could devise a 
truly republican government that would last a year 
in France without recourse to the state of siege or 
some other powerful arm borrowed from Despo- 
tism. But it appears clear to my mind that a re- 
publican system thus organized and thus put into 
operation would alone be capable of realising, by 
success, the benefits of republican government. 
But instead of this, what have the Solons of the 
Assembly done? They are attempting to put their 
constitution into operation, not as one harmonious 
whole, and all at once, but by instalments, by mor- 
sels. They pursue the course of a ship builder who 
having completed separately several portions of his 
ship, the keel, the prow, the masts, the yards, and 
having collected timber for the rest, launches each 
portion separately and commences his voyage upon 
a raft, hoping during the voyage, in stormy, wintry 
weather, too, to put the parts all together and com- 
plete his ship! All the articles of the new Con- 
stitution have been voted it is true : but not finally. 
A revision is to take place and important modifica- 
tions may yet be made. A work of a month or 
six weeks is yet before the Assembly for the elab- 
oration of what are called some half dozen organic 
laws, defining the functions of ministers and public 
officers more minutely than is supposed to be con- 
sistent with the elementary general nature of a con- 
stitution. The constitutioncalls for a “* Council of 
State,” which is to exercise in connection with the 
President, important functions. The Couneil of 
State is to be provisionally supplied by a commit- 
tee of thirty, chosen by the Assembly from among 
its own members. The President is to be chosen 
by the people, to be immediately installed by the 
Assembly and is thenceforth to exercise all the 
powers attributed to him by the Constitution, ex- 
cept those relating to the promulgation of the laws 
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which the Assembly reserves provisionally to its 
own president. The Assembly then votes that un- 
til the inauguration of the Legislative Assembly 
which forms part of the regular system contempla- 
ted by the constitution, it will retain possession of 
all the powers hitherto possessed by it, except the 
executive power confided by the constitution to the 
President and which the Assembly declares itself 
incapable of revoking. With this exception the 
National or Constituent Assembly is to continue 
omnipotent and arbitrary. The election of the 
Legislative Assembly and the demission of its om- 
nipotence by the constituent is put off to an inde- 
finite future. What will be the consequence of 
this state of things? A complication of difficul- 
ties: an aggravation of all the actual evils. The 
present provisional state is in my opinion prefera- 
ble. There is now at least no conflict of author- 
ities. Gen. Cavaignac who is now charged with 
the executive power, holds his commission from 
the Assembly—he is the mere creature of the As- 
sembly,—sets up no rival pretensions—a vote to- 
morrow would promptly send him unresisting, into 
the retirement of private life. Such will not be 
the position of the nominee to the Presidency by 
universal suffrage. Rival powers will find them- 
selves immediately in presence,—the Constituent 
Assembly and the President. Should the latter 
honestly desire not to exceed his powers, yet be 
determined, as an independent functionary he well 
may be, to resist the arbitrary pretensions of the 
Assembly, where is he to go for the rule of his 
conduct? There is no Constitution with its organ- 
ic laws, and cunningly devised checks and balan- 
ces, in full play, to which he may resort to solve 
his difficulties. His constitutional coadjutors, in- 
stitutions and persons, are not provided. He finds 
himself therefore a provisional, independent, rival 
power. Let conflicts arise. Who may say that 
Presidential ambition, fresh from the people, newly 
affirmed by the very same power which gives all 
its force to the National Assembly, with all the ad- 
vantages too derived from executive unity, will be 
seriously impeded or long checked by votes that 
the “ President cannot dissolve or prorogue the 
National Assembly nor in any manner suspend the 
supremacy of the laws and Constitution.” One 
who holds this opinion must attribute to legis- 
lative decrees in France more than experience 
will warrant. The thwarted President may plau- 
sibly argue, that the Provisional Assembly is 
superseded by the Provisional President, that he 
concentrates in his own person the representa- 
tion of more suffrages than any government since 
February. Deriving his authority from the same 
source with the Assembly, he may argue that his 
title may invalidate and supersede that of the As- 
sembly, in that the will under which he holds is of 
later date. The new President will find too plav- 
sible, if not sufficient reason for strengthening his 


authority and consolidating it into despotism, in the 
state of anarchy and confusion which yeigns in the 
provinces, in the irreconcilable factions into which 
the Assembly itself is divided, in the enormous abu- 
ses which do not yet fail to characterize the press 
and the clubs, and in the utter absence throughout 
France of the essential element of republicanism, 
the sentiment of obedience to the will of the ma- 
jority. I anticipate, therefore, for the French Re- 
public, a winter of fearful trial. I hardly think it 
will weather the storm. 

But who, you ask, is to be the first President ? 
It may be answered almost with complete confi- 
dence—Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Beau- 
tiful consistency of French Republicanism! The 
most ambitious of the pretenders to the French 
throne, who has no personal merit upon which to 
found his candidacy, who has never rendered any 
signal service to his country, whose whole past 
history is marked in about equal degrees by inca- 
pacity and ridicule, who hopes, as he himself has 
avowed recently from the tribune, to be. foisted 
into the Presidency simply because he is the ne- 
phew of his uncle, by the skilful use of a name 
and that name the very synonym of Despotism !— 
this is the candidate whom French republicans in 
the exercise of universal suffrage are about to ele- 
vate to the highest office in their gift. It would 
perhaps be impossible to proclaim in a more em- 
phatic manner, than by this act, their inability to 
appreciate and unworthiness to enjoy republican in- 
stitutions—a blessing when the people are prepared 
for their exercise, a curse when they are not. 

The only prominent names, which have as yet 
been put forward as candidates for this perilous 
and difficult post, are those of 

Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 

Gen. Cavaignac, 

Ledru- Rollin, 

Raspail, 

Thiers, 

Marshal Bugeaud. 

Louis Napoleon will have an immense country 
vote. He will have that too of several of the in- 
dustrial and manufacturing centres which, ignorant 
and unreflecting, are kuown to cherish with undy- 
ing devotion the souvenir of the Emperor. Many 
Legitimists will vote for him; knowing that Henry 
V. is out of the question, and hoping, not perhaps 
without some reason, that another Napoleon rule 
may end with another restoration. He will have 
a large vote from the intelligent and reasoning in- 
dustrial and commercial ciasses, who see no other 
mode of rapidly leaving that provisional state of 
things, which since February has been rapidly ru- 
ining them. He will have a large vote in the army, 
of men who dream of war, promotion, victory and 
glory under another Napoleon. He will have too 








the whole of the small vote of those who from 
gratitude to the uncle and a lively recollection of 
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the glories of the Empire are pure Imperialists 
and long to hail Napoleon II. in Louis Napoleon. 
His partisans are said to be very active in the pro- 
vinces where they take every color that may seem 
probable to render their candidate more acceptable. 
He is represented to be of enormous fortune which 
is all to be spent for the dear people. Taxes are 
to be abolished and every person is to be made com- 
fortable and content. In one place it is promised 
that Ledru Rollin shall be his prime minister, in 
another Raspail, in another Thiers. Many in Paris 
itself speak of his intention to divide immense sums 
of money among the needy poor and laborers out 
of employ. In some of the most benighted dis- 
tricts of France, it is believed that the Emperor 
himself, in proper person, has returned to France. 

Cavaignac will have the respectable vote of 
nearly all honest and moderate republicans who still 
believe the republic practicable in France and wish 
to make the trial. He has at command too the im- 
mense and powerful cohort of public functionaries 
and all the aids and appliances of Executive pat- 
ronage. He will use them too without stint. I 
have nearly come to the conclusion that Cavaignac 
is as interested and selfishly ambitious as any of 
his rivals. 

Ledru-Rollin will be the chosen of all the ad- 
vanced republicans. It is said that Raspail will 
decline in his favor. If so, Rollin will unite the 


votes of the red and social republicans and come 


in first after Louis Napoleon. 

Thiers, if voted for at all, will divide with Ca- 
vaignac the votes of the friends of the moderate 
republic. He will have too some who dream as 
possible, what I deem as improbable as a legitimist 
restoration—the recall of the Orleans family. 

The only chance of a respectable vote for Mar- 
shal Bugeaud is in the union of the legitimist and 
Orleans parties. This is said to have been con- 
summated, but I do not think that with the most 
favorable results for this combination, it will do 
otherwise than place Marshal Bugeaud last in 
the political race which is about to come off. 

I think now that Louis Napoleon will be the first 
President—and that in process of time—and not 
after a very long interval, he will write himself 
Emperor of the French—unless foreign war should 
intervene and become the means of elevating to 
that giddy and dangerous height some ambitious 
and successful soldier. Such aman would be the 
more fit and legitimate inheritor of the crown of 
Napoleon. 

W. W. M. 





The following inscription intended for the Louvre pos- 
sesses both simplicity and dignity— 


Pande fores populis, sublimis Lupara: non est 
Terrarum imperio dignior ulla domus. 
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Tue Lire anp Voyaces or CuristopHeR CoLUMBUs ; 
to which are added those of His Companions. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Author’s Revised Edition. New York: 
George P. Putnam. 1848. 


We can imagine no more agreeable occupation than that 
in which Mr. Irving is now engaged,—the supervising the 
publication of his complete works in the beautiful text of 
Mr. Putnam. At his time of life, with the consciousness 
of having secured a fame which will not pass easily away, 
it must be a pleasant labor, indeed, to survey the works of 
his genius as they appear in a worthy and comely edition, 
while the toils of authorship exist only in the memory and 
the bays he has won are as green as the binding of his vol- 
umes! Having bid adieu-+to public life and exchanged Ma- 
drid for Sunnyside, he doffs the diplomatic dress for his 
morning-gown, and gives up court etiquette for slippered 
freedom. In this charming retirement, proof-reading be- 
comes attractive and revisal a luxury. It is a thing to be 
performed con amore at the breakfast table or in the library, 
and not at the bidding of the printer’s devil, by the mid- 
night taper. Oh, fortunate litterateur ! We are glad that to 
thee, at least, the walks of letters have been ways of plea- 
santness, and we trust that thou mayst long live to enjoy 
the dignified leisure of mature age. Very many years may 
it be, ere the cruel Atropos with “ abhorred shears” shal! 
cut the thread of thy existence! 

It is matter of very excusable pride to the American stu- 
dent, that the story of Columbus and the remarkable age of 
which his biography forms a part,—the age of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,—should have been reserved for two Ameri- 
cans to narrate ; and that these writers, by their patient and 
laborious research, lending to the task all the faculties of 
their minds and throwing around the whole the spell of a 
melodious diction, should have so narrated it, that it is not 
likely that the office will ever again be attempted in the 
English language. Until the appearance of the work now 
under review, the English reader knew not much more of 
the Genoese “ Admiral,” than what is condensed, with com- 
mendable accuracy, in the little stanzas of the school-boys, 


“Columbus was a sailor brave, 

That first did cross the Atlantic wave, 
He sailed far over the ocean blue, 

In 1492,”— 


and although a host of writers in many languages had treat- - 
ed of topics relating to Spanish history, (and among them 
one or two, who tried the very age in question)—Mignot, 
Becker, Hallam, Dr. Robertson, Sismondi,—it was left for 
Prescott to educe order out of chaos, to embody in a lucid 
and connected exposition the events of the most interest- 
ing period of all modern time, and at that point of remote 
distance, which alone gives the proper historical perspec- 
tive, to set before us that estimable pair of sovereigns, upon 
whom we look with livelier feelings of interest than any of 
their majestic contemporaries. These two writers, Irving 
and Prescott, though we place them together as historians 
of the same chain of events, differ widely in many impor- 
tant particulars, and as this difference is nowhere more 
strikingly manifest than in their treatment of Columbus, it 
may be well to run a parallel between them, and see how 
they stand in comparison. First, they differ in the manner 
of their narratives. It is proper to aay, indeed, with refer- 
ence to the account which Prescott gives us of the world- 
finder and the events of his singular career, that it is merely 
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incidental! to the main purpose in view, and eould not be 
expected to unfold his adventures as minutely as a personal 
biography, written in the glow of admiration. But apart 
from this, the manner of our two authors is very different. 
We see no conflict of statement, no disagreement in facts, 
but the divergence is to be noted in their general views, 
drawn from the facts as put together. Prescott, with the 
poise of judgment, which belongs only to the true historian, 
presents a calm explanation of the tardiness with which 
the proposals of Culumbus were considered at the Court, 
admits the delay, but assigns the many causes which led to 
it,—appreciates the impatience of the suitor, full of his 
idea of a new hemisphere, yet reminds. us of the generous 
patronage of the Castilian Queen, ready evento pledge her 
tiara for the prosecution of the enterprise, and altogether 
places the conduct of the sovereigns in a more excusable 
light than that in which it had before appeared. Irving, 
tout au contraire, warming with a genuine feeling of affection 
for the navigator, proceeds, perhaps, with undue severity 
against these royal delinquents, recites the circumstances of 
their indifference and neglect toward the claims of Colum- 
bus, and finally concludes with some eloquent reflections on 
their ungrateful conduct during the last moments of his life. 
We would remark a difference also in the style of these 
authors. Prescott is sober, earnest and philosophical, his 
style is stately, and yet it wears not the buskin of Gibbon, 
and there is every where displayed such tact in arrange- 
ment and such taste inthe grouping of figures and incidents 
as could only have been attained by careful attention to the 
best models. In his passages, having reference to Colum- 
bus, we see no attempt to invest him with adventitious 
traits, the man is set before us “ without the foreign aid of 
ornament.” But Irving is the most picturesque of writers 
and the most charming of biographers. He makes a sea- 
piece on every page and the hero of the story is always in 
the foreground. ‘The first adventures of the young mari- 
ner,—his listless life around the docks at Lisbon,—the em- 
barkation of his crews for the western world, their depar- 
ture from Palos, and the little barks. becalmed on the sur- 
face of the autumnal ocean,—the perils of tempest,—are 
all, in the highest degree, graphic descriptions, and when 
land is at last discovered, our author is so highly artistic 
that we migat almost fancy that the pencil of Vanderlyn 
had caught its hues from the delineations of Geoffrey 
Crayon. In another work, relating to the same country and 
times, in which he traces the events which accompanied 
the expulsion of the Moors,—the “ Conquest of Grenada,”— 
the same peculiarities may be observed. If we might be 
pardoned the conceits, we should say that the work of Pres- 
colt was a woof made of the finest fleeces from the hills of 
Leon,—Irving’s the gay embroidery of Xarifa in the ballad ; 
the former a strain of wondrous and prolonged harmony, the 
latter an aria.played upon the courtly lutes of the Al- 
hamra! 


We have not been fortunate in our remarks, however, if 
we have conveyed the impression that the histories of Mr. 
Irving are calculated simply to amuse, for there is much 
solid instruction conveyed in them, which the English 
reader can obtain from no other source. They have been 
compiled with great care, and a constant reference to ori- 
ginal documents, and the author has freely availed himself 
of the researches of M. Navarrete, whose assistance he 
acknowledges in the preface to the present volume. It is 
certainly a great point gained to make useful knowledge 
readable, and the most prosy and captious critic will not 
contest the facts of Mr. Irving, because they are pleasantly 
narrated, 


This book has reached us through Messrs. Drinker and 
Morris. 


Vout. XIV—96 


THe AMERICAN Manvuat—Containing a brief outiine of 
the Origin and Progress of Political Power and the Laws 
of Nations; a commentary on the Constitution of the 
United States of North America, and a lucid exposition 
of the duties of Voters, Jurors and Civil Magistrates ; 
with questions, definitions and marginal exercises, adapt- 
ed to the use of schools, academies and the public. By 
Joseph Bartlett Burleigh, A. M., a member of the Balti- 
more Bar and President of Newton University. Phila- 
delphia. Grigg, Elliot & Co. 1848. pp. 372. 


We think Mr. Burleigh has done the cause of education 
great service by this publication. In clear, comprehensive 
treatises on politics, the book lists of our schools are noto- 
riously deficient. And yet what is more desirable—what 
more vitally important to American youth, than an acquain- 
tance at least with the rudimentary principles of the great 
science of politics? This is hereafter to be the absorbing 
business, the one great duty of their lives. Under these 
circumstances, no honest teacher, no affectionate parent, no 
wise statesman can reconcile it to his conscience, to regard 
with indifference the acquisition of this sort of knowledge, 
by those who are hereafter to assume the tremendous res- 
ponsibilities of independent electors. We can all see the 
folly of sending a young man into a profession blindfold, 
ignorant of its requirements, uninstructed in its technicali- 
ties. Yet here, for the most part, his insufficiency does 
comparatively litthe harm to any one but himself. At the 
ballot-box, however, he exerts a direct influence over the 
interests and destinies of millions of his fellow-citizens. 
Self-preservation, alone, then, should induce us to pay earn- 
est attention to the qualifications of voters. We may prate 
about the purity of the ballot box, and the guarantees of the 
constitution as much as we please, but there is only one 
way to insure the one, and to enforce the other. What pu- 
rity can we expect in the stream, if the fountain be defiled ? 
We must cleanse the well-head first. We must go back to 
the very beginning—we must take the embryo voter and 
prepare him for the solemn duty which is to devolve upon 
him. Without intelligence and honesty universal suffrage 
is one of the most deadly poisons that ever ate into the heart 
of a commonwealth; and without a careful training of the 
youth, these qualifications will not exist inthe man. We all 
know these things, but who acts upon them? Our teach- 
ers? Not they. There is no one branch of their duties 
which they more sedulously, perseveringly and entirely 
neglect than this very one which of all others demands their 
most constant attention. We hope that the book before 
us will have the effect of opening the eyes of teachers gen- 
erally and of the whole community. 

But to leave generalities and come at once to particulars ; 
the American Manual is, as its title page imports, an ele- 
mentary work on politics. The necessity of government, 
the origin of law, the duty of submission to both, the in- 
tercourse of nations, and kindred topics are discussed 
with sufficient fullness to satisfy the demand of those for 
whom the work has been prepared ; but the author has very 
| properly directed particular attention to accidental politics 
as being the most practical. He has sketched the origin of 
the American Constitution, glaneed at the history of the old 
articles of confederation, shown their inadequacy for the 
exigencies of the time and the country, and after rela- 
ting the progress of public sentiment and legislative action 
up to the adoption of the present admirable system of gov- 
ernment, be has examined and expounded the Constitution 
itself in a clear, simple and iatelligible manner. The au- 
thor’s exposition of the duties and responsibilities of voters, 
jurors and civil magistrates is concise and admirably adapt- 
ed to the understanding and the wants of the great body of 
the people. Along the margin of each page there is arrang- 
ed a column of words corresponding to certain marked words 
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in the text. These the author calls definitions, synonyms 
and verbal exercises, &c. The plan is novel and orig- 
inal. It must exercise the pupil’s ingenuity, stimulate en- 
quiry, and arouse an intense interest in what learners gen- 
erally consider the dullest part of their tasks, the proper 
application of words and the investigation of verbal differ- 
ences. Throughout the whole book the political sentiments 
are unexceptionable and the moral tone of the highest order. 

We presume the work may be had at any of our book- 
stores. 


Tue Women or Tue Bree; delineated in a series of 
Sketches of prominent Females mentioned in Holy Scrip- 
ture, by Clergymen of the United States. IIlustrated by 
18 characteristic steel engravings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. M. Wainwright, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1849. Royal Octavo. 


This superb volume, adorned in the highest style of art, 
and “ gleaming in purple and gold,” will be a great favorite 
among the publications for the New Year. Indeed it far 
outshines any similar work that has fallen under our notice 
and demands for the Appletons the palm of excellence in 
their department. The antique binding in embossed mo- 
rocco, and the exceeding beauty of the printing, would 
alone entitle it to this praise, but the great charm of the 
volume will be found in the engravings, which were execu- 
ted, we believe, in England, at great expense, and imported 
expressly for the purpose. We do not know when we have 
seen anything so exquisite as these varied designs, embra- 
cing as well the gaudy Queen of Sheba, as the lovely and 
unaffected Ruth,—Judith with the sword of vengeance in 
her hand, and the desolate mother of the Maccabees. 

lt would not be doing justice to the work, however, to 
lavish all our commendations upon its exterior. The lit- 
erary portion of it is unexceptionable and is somewhat 
unique as having been executed by many hands. First 
upon the list of contributors comes our excellent friend, 
Dr. Sprague of Albany, who always writes well, and who 
seems to have attained as clear an insight into the charac- 
ter of Hagar, as if he had recently come into possession of 
her autograph, well authenticated, on some curious papy- 
rus. Then follows an imposing array of bishops, in broth- 
erly companionship with others who recognize not lawn 
nor liturgy; the worthy Dr. Potts himself, (who is well 
known for his controversial passage with the reverend edi- 
tor,) having furnished a most spirited portraiture of Jeze- 
bel. We rejoice to see this “dwelling together in unity,” 
among our prominent divines, even if their field of fellow- 
ship should be confined to the centre-table, and we predict 
as the result of it a kindlier feeling among religious people, 
who have permitted themselves to be estranged by shades 
of difference in opinion. 

The public will be gratified to know that the Appletons 
have in preparation a companion volume to the present 
work, to be entitled ““ Women of the New Testament.” 

For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 


Poems: By William Cowper. With a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, By the Rev. Thomas Dale: and 
Seventy-Five lilustrations, Engraved by John S. and 
Tudor Horton, from Drawings by John Gilbert. Intwo| York. 
Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff 


Street. 


Etching Club Editions,—will be glad to see the works of 
the bard of Olney ina similar garb. The present volumes 
are, indeed, very elegant and as the expense of their pub- 
lication has been necessarily great, we trust they will meet 
with an extensive sale. The designs and engraving, we 
understand, are by American artists, so that in this respect, 
at least, the style of the work differs from those already 
mentioned, and reflects even greater credit upon the pub- 
lishers. 

For sale by Diinker & Morris. 





ILLUsTRATED Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. With 
Designs by Felix O. C. Darley, Engraved by American 
Artists. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart. 1849. 


Mrs. Sigourney’s claims to poetic distinction have long 
since been settled, so that the present elegant volume de- 
mands from us no dissertation on her genius. We cannot, 
however, forbear bestowing our unqualified praise upon the 
publishers for the good taste displayed in its “ getting up.” 
We are glad to see, too, that the eminent abilities of Dar- 
ley have at length been enlisted in the illustration of meri- 
torious works and that his handsome designs will no longer 
be thrown away upon evanescent and often vulgar publica- 
tions. Talent like his should not be kept in the police-of- 
fice. There’are some gems of the first water among the 
illustrations of Mrs. Sigourney’s Poems. “The Tomb,” 
at the 27th page, and the “ Ancient Family Clock,” are un- 
surpassed. 

Mrs. Sigourney dedicates this volume with exceeding 
proprieiy to the poet Rogers, and we notice that she has in- 
cluded among her best efforts the poem of “ Man’s Three 
Guests,” written for the May number of our magazine for 
the present year. 

For this volume we are indebted to Drinker & Morris. 


A First Book In Greex; containing a full account of 
the forms of words, &c. &c. By John McClintock, D. 
D., and George R. Crooks, A. M., of Dickinson College. 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 1848. 


Harper & Brothers are now publishing two distinct series 
of elementary classical works, a fact that speaks largely 
for their enterprise. The present volume has been brought 
forth by the deserved and remarkable success of the “ First 
Book in Latin,” issued by the same house about eighteen 
months ago. The plan of the two works is very similar. 
In the “ First Book in Greek,” we have a general view of 
the grammar as far as the verbs ; the syntax and reading les- 
sons having been judiciously reserved for a “‘ Second Book,” 
which is now in press and will shortly appear. We pre- 
dict for both a large field of usefulness. 


Tue Tuovsanp anp One Nicuts: or, The Arabian 
Night’s Entertainments. Translated and arranged for 
family reading. With Explanatory Notes. By E. W. 
Lane. Esq. From the second London Edition. Illus- 
trated with six hundred wood-cuts by Harvey, and illu- 
minated titles by Owen Jones. In two volumes. New 

Harper & Brothers. 


The twelfth part, which completes this beautiful publica- 
tion, has just been issued, and we have seen copies of the 


Those of our readers, who were induced by our com-| entire work, in two handsome volumes, tastefully bound in 





mendations to buy copies of Milton, Thomson and Gold-| muslin, with appropriate devices. The illustrations are in- 


smith, in the beautiful reprints of the Harpers from the 


deed very spirited and are better, perbaps, towards the close 
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than at the beginning. The hand of the engraver would 
seem to have become more skilful as he proceeded with his 
task, and to have caught in a greater degree the idea of the 
Arabian fantasy. No book has ever attained so wide a pop- 
ularity as the Arabian Nights, and no edition of it is so 
good as that before us. It is for sale by Drinker & Morris. 


Tre Itatian Sxetcn Book. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 
Author of “‘ Thoughts on the Poets,” “ Artist-Life,” etc. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. New York: 
J.C. Riker. 1848. 


It is a gratifying evidence of an improving public taste, 
that a demand should be made fora third edition of this 
work. It appears now in an excellent form, with very con- 
siderable additions and emendations. Mr. Tuckerman is 
one of the most pleasing of American writers, as we think 
the pages of the Messenger for the current year abundantly 
show, and belongs to a class, which is we fear a small one, 
of quiet and earnest thinkers. “The Italian Sketch Book” 
is indeed delightful reading; being altogether unlike the 
ordinary volumes of tourists, which are but amplified edi- 
tions of Murray’s Guides, and presenting a most attractive 
picture of life under the shadow of St. Peter’s, almost 
bringing us so near,—like the Dutch telescope with the 
Haarlem organ,—that we can hear the clock of Monte Ci- 
torio telling the hours upon the slumberous atmosphere. 


CurisTIAN Sones. By the Rev. James Gilborne Lyons, 
L. L. D. Fourth Edition. Philadelphia: George S. Ap- 
pleton, 164 Chesnut Street. 1849. 


Our thanks are due to the author for a copy of the fourth 
edition of this pleasing little volume of poems. The ex- 
tensive circulation it has already attained and the frequency 
with which many of the Songs have been republished by 
the newspaper press, attest the popularity of Dr. Lyons as 
a writer of devotional verses. The “ Song” of “ The Mag- 
netic Telegraph” has been particularly admired and has 
penetrated to firesides far beyond the reach of Mr. Morse’s 
wires. This is, perhaps, after all the true criterion of ex- 
cellence. For ourselves, we are not highly impressed with 
the poetical merits of the volume, although the catholic 
spirit in which it is conceived, and the excellent sentiments 
that are embodied in the verse commend it to a large share 
of public regard. 


Wreatus or Frienpsuip. A Gift for the Young. By 
T. S. Arthur and F. C. Woodworth. Baker & Seribner. 
1849, 


A very neat juvenile gift-book. The contents are of a 
character to please and instruct the youthful mind, as might 
be fairly inferred from the name of Mr. Arthur, as one of 
the compilers. There is also a variety of rhyme, judi- 
ciusly intermingled with the narratives, of an appropriate 
kind, and the book is well illustrated with wood cuts. 

For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 


Tue VinpicaTion: A Satire, on “ Charleston: A Poem.” 
Charleston, S.C. Printed by Walker & Burke, No. 
101 East Bay. 1848, 


From the “ Advertisement” extraordinary which prefa- 


Ces this little pamphlet, we learn that it was called forth by 





a satire, which some northern lady had perpetrated on 
Charleston, and that the author, (who is no other than our 
correspondent “ Alton,”) having gone into the court of 
Chancery where the Muses preside, with a complaint 
against the frir offender, obtained a decree denouncing the 
aforesaid “ satire” as libellous ; whereupon, he, the afore- 
said author, instigated thereto doubtless by the nine Chan- 
cellors above-mentioned, undertook to write, and did write 
the Vindication which is before us. Now we must say that 
this northern lady might have been much better employed 
than in abusing Charleston, which is proverbial as the abode 
of refinement and hospitality, and which southerners are 
proud of, for its society, its capital dinners and its cotton. 
Our author takes up the cudgels most manfully not only for 
Charleston, but for the entire South, in a spirit which we 
cordially commend, and carries the war afterwards into 
Yankeedom with some animation. His blows are at times 
too harshly administered to our northern friends, but this 
is a poetic license. As a poem, the Vindication does not 
aspire to epic dignity, but it is not wanting in lines that ran 
smoothly and carry with them energy of thought. 


ScuM1Tz AND Zumpt’s CriassicaL Ser1eEs—Sallust and 
Virgil. Philadelphia. Lea & Blanchard. 


The high reputation for classical learning that Drs. 
Schmitz and Zumpt enjoy, will commend these volumes to 
the attention of teachers of the Latin language. The edition 
of Czsar’s Commentaries, belonging to this series, which 
was published some time since, met with general favor, and 
we are disposed to regard the present copies of Virgil and 
Sallust as eminently adapted to the use of students. The 
notes are sufficiently numerous to give asszistance, where 
it is really necessary, without furnishing a temptation to 
sluggishness by supplying a full translation of the text. 
The series possesses two great advantages, the books are 
small and neatly printed, and they areso cheap as to be 
within the reach of almost everybody. 


They may be found at the bookstore of Drinker & Mor- 
ris. 


> 


Tue Boox or Pearts: A Choice Garland of Prose, 
Poetry and Art, Containing Twenty Finely executed 
steel engravings. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
MDCCCXLIX. 


Tre Lapy’s ANNnvAL: A Souvenirof Friendship and Re- 
membrance for MDCCCXLIX. With Original Contri- 
butions by Female Writers. Edited by Emily Marshall. 
Illustrated by Twenty-Six engravings. New York. D- 
Appleton & Co. 1849. 


Tae Juventte Scrap-Boox for 1849: A Christmas and 
New Year's Present for Young People. Edited by 
Grandfather Merryman. With Twenty-Eight Engravings 
on steel. New York, D. Appleton & Co, 1849. 


Here are annuals for the few and annuals for the million ! 
We place them in the order of merit and not in the order of 
pretension, for, as generally happens, the title-page which 
promises most, is that of a book, excellent no doubt in its 
way, but not remarkable as a specimen of modern publica- 
tion. Still it will be very acceptable to the little “ Jack 
Horners,” for whom it was designed. ‘ The Lady’s An- 
nual is somewhat higher in the scale of art and is very 
nearly bound in morocco. “ The Book of Pearls,” how- 
ever, deserves much greater~praise, for it is really attract- 
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ive, both on account of its choice engravings and its reada- 
ble and well-selected literary papers. Two or three of the 
engravings we would especially notice,—the head of Lord 


and suited to the fame of this trio of worthies. 


These volumes may be obtained of Nash & Wood- 
house. 


De Bow’s Commerciat Review of the South and West. 
Oct. and Nov. 1848. Vol.6. Nos. 4 and 5. 


Our Crescent City friend, whose usual visit was denied 
us last month, comes now in duplicate form, as plethoric as 
an alderman of the second Municipality. In his regular 
habit, we receive him always with a kindly greeting, but 
when he comes in such an unquestionable’shape as at pres- 
ent, he is of course doubly welcome. What says poor 


Hood? 


There’s a twofold sweetness in double pipes ; 
And a double barrel and double snipes 
Give the sportsman a duplicate pleasure : 
There’s double safety in double locks 
And double letters bring cash for the box ; 
And all the world knows that double knocks 
Are gentility’s double measure. 


And so with regard to our commercial cotemporary, al- 
though he is more connected with produce than poetry, 
there is always a double value in his double numbers. 
With this expression of our good-will, frivolously though 
sincerely given, let us say a word with regard to the intima- 
tion of Mr. De Bow, that we have “ excluded him from all 
the laurels of the Southern periodical press,” in not asso- 
Ciating him with the Southern Quarterly and the Messen- 
ger in our comments on the Index of the “ Brothers in 
Unity.” We did not allude to the omission of the Review 
because we were under the impression that commercial 
magazines were not within the scope of the Index itself. 
This impression was derived from the fact, that Hunt’s 
Merchant’s Magazine, a northern work of very similar 
character with Mr. De Bow’s, was also omitted. We 
certainly do not think him “nothing if not statistical,” 
for we took occasion to regret, as long ago as June last, 
that we did not see more frequently the pleasant traces of 
his literary walk through the pages of his own periodical. 
In our day. when, in the language of Mr. De Bow’s motto, 
“‘ Commerce is King,”—when “ the Duke of Norfolk deals 
in malt” and Halleck himself is at the desk of a compting- 
room, we cannot complain that intellect should be “on 
change,” but we feel assured that Mr. De Bow will yet do 
brave things for Southern literature as well as Southern 
traffic, and we trust that his valuable work will abundantly 
prosper and be circulated, as Mr. Longfellow says, 


From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the 
Father of Waters 


Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the 
ocean. 


Tne Sacrep Ports or ENGLAND and America, for 


Three Centuries. Edited by Rufus W. Griswold. I)- 
Justrated with Steel Engravings. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1849. 


Such is the number and variety of the presentation vol- 


ihappy selections. 





umes published by the Appletons alone, that all tastes are 
likely to be gratified in the way of Christmas Gifts. We 


‘are not gfe after all that the present luxurious octavo is 
Byron, Joan of Arc and Sappho,—all classically beautiful | 


not the most attractive of the series, for it embodies almost 
the whole devotional poetry of England and America for 
three hundred years, and introduces us once again into that 
charming society of old English Poets, not to know whom 
argues a very imperfect acquaintance with the beauty and 
grace of the language. We cannot, of course, enumerate 
the gems we find in turning over the leaves of this volume, 
but we can say that Mr. Griswold seems to have made very 
The “Dies Irae” of Crashaw, “To 
Daffodils” of Herrick and some of the exquisite fancies of 
Vaughan find a place in company with the best thoughts of 
Wordsworth and Croly and the solemn music of Bryant. 

The work is beautifully printed and is handsomely illus- 
trated with steel Engravings. Jt has reached us through 
Nash & Woodhouse. 


THe Satamanper: A Legend for Christmas. Found 
amongst the papers of the late Ernest Helfenstein. Edi- 
ted by E. Oakes Smith. New York: George P. Put- 
nam, 155 Broadway. 1848. 


Ernest Helfenstein, we believe, is but a literary alias, under 
which Mrs. Oakes Smith has contributed heretofore to the 
magazines, just as the Essayists of Queen Anne’s day ad- 
dressed the public under the nommes de plume of Isaac Bick- 
erstaff and Will Honeycomb. Mrs. Smith, in her own 
name, has long been known as a charming writer both of 
prose and verse and “‘ Ernest Helfenstein” has won as high 
a fame in the line of metaphysical speculation. The pre- 
sent volume is a delightful little romance, very much in the 
style of Undine, which has evidently cost the author much 
pains-taking in its artistic elaboration. It is most appro- 
priately published as a gift-book and has several spirited 
illustrations by Darley. 


CHILD or THE SEA, AND OTHER Poems. By Mrs. S. 
Anna Lewis, Author of “ Records of the Heart,” etc., etc. 
New York: George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1848. 


Mrs. Lewis’s Poems have been so largely and justly re- 
viewed in a recent number of our magazine, by the dis- 
criminating hand of Mr. Poe, that we deem it quite unne- 
cessary to say anything more of them at present, than that 
we regard them as establishing the author’s claim to a high 
rank among the Poets of America. The present volume 
abounds in felicities of expression, striking turns of thought ~ 
and melodious versification. Mr. Putnam has done well 
to present these poems in a popular and attractive form. 


Biackwoop’s MAGAzINE FoR NovemBeER. 


The present number of Blackwood contains several agree- 
able articles, among which may be found the last of the se- 
ries entitled ‘‘ Life in the Far West,” by the late George 
Frederick Ruxton, who died a few months since at St. 
Louis. An obituary of this gifted young man accompanies 
the paper. Some account is given by him of the Mormon 
settlement at the Great Salt Lake in California, together 
with a rapid history of the delusion and a biography of Joe 
Smith, which are neither so accurate norso well drawn as 
those presented in our last number, but which are still read- 
able. 

On the cover of the present number, the reader will see 
an advertisement of Leonard Scott & Co., setting forth 
the terms of their republication of English literature. 
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GENERAL COLLECTORS FOR THE LITERARY MESSENGER. 








Ww. Gouldin, General Agent and Collector for Virginia. 

Thomas L. Jones is our General Collector for the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana. 

Israe] E. James, is our General Travelling Agent, for the following States, District of Columbia, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana 


and Arkansas—assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, T. S. Waterman, R. 
A. Henry, John Collins, James Deering, Isaac D. Guyer, and John W. Wightman. 


Henry M. Lewis, is our General Agent, for Alabama and Tennessee. 

C. W. James, is our General Collector, for Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Missouri; Wis 
eonsin and lowa—assisted by James R. Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T.G. Smith, and Frederick J. Hawse. 
Mr. C. W. James also makes a Fall trip to the Eastern States, and the District of Columbia. 

J. F. Johnston, assisted by Eli M. Stevenson, General Collector for Kentucky. 

Addison A. Bell, of Ala., is authorised to procure New Subscribers. 

J. F. Stanton is authorised to procure New Subscribers for the Messenger, generally. 

Rev. R. Morris, Mount Sylvan, Miss., is authorised to Collect and procure New Subscribers for the Messenger. 

J. W. B. Garrett, is authorised to procure New Subscribers for the Messenger. 





DAIMMEBA & BOARS. 


LATE 


SMITH & PALMER, 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 





BOOKS AMD STATIONBAY, 


No. 97, MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Blank Books of every description Manufactured to order and every description of Binding 
executed in the best manner. 





Tr 


121 MAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Jo W. RANDOLPH & OO, 


HAVE FOR SALE A LARGE STOCK OF 


LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, FOREIGN 
AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS; 


English and American Stationery, Music, Musical Instruments and Fancy Goods. 


Icr BOOK-BINDING IN SUPERIOR STYLE. 2m 





WM. MACFARLANE & JOHN W. FERGUSSON, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


Nos. 14 & 15, Law Building: Up Stairs. 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 
FOR 1948, 


This is a monthly Magazine, devoted chiefly to Lrrerature, but occasionally finding room also for 
articles that fall within the scope of Science; and professing no disdain of tasteful selections, though 
its matter has been, as it will continue to be, in the main, original. 

Party Politics and controversial Theolegy, as far as possible, are jealously excluded. They are 
sometimes so blended with discussions in literature or in moral science, otherwise unobjectionable, as 
to gain admittance for the sake of the more valuable matter to which they adhere: but whenever that 
happens, they are incidental, only; not primary. They are dross, tolerated only because it cannot 
well be severed from the sterling ore, wherewith it is incorporated. 

The Messenger has been established more than Thirteen vears,—much longer than any other South- 
ern work ever existed,—during which it has maintained the highest rank among American Periodicals. 
It will strive to extend its fame and usefulness, for the future. 

Its Contributors are numerous,—embracing Professional and Amateur writers of the first distinc- 
tion; so that its pages will be filled with the choicest matter, of great variety,—such as 


REVIEWS, HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, 
TRAVELS, ESSAYS, POEMS, CRITIQUES, AND PAPERS ON THE ARMY, NAVY 
AND OTHER NATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


The Sours peculiarly requires such an agent. In all the Union, south of Washington, there are 
but two or three Literary periodicals! Northward of that city, there are probably at least twenty-five 
or thirty! Is this contrast justified by the wealth, the leisure, the native talent, or the actual literary 
taste, of the Southern people, compared with those of the Northern? No: for in wealth, talents, and 
taste, we may justly claim at least an equality with our brethren; and a domestic institution exclu- 
sively our own, beyond al! doubt affords us, if we choose, twice the leisure for reading and writing, 
which enjoy. 

It was from a deep sense of this Jocal want, that the word Sournern was engrafted on the name of 
this periodical ; and not with any design to nourish local prejudices, or to advocate supposed local in- 
terests. Fag from any such thought, it is the Editor’s fervent wish, to see the North and South bound 
endearingly together forever, in the silken bands of mutual kindness and affection. Far from medita- 
ting hostility to the north, the Messenger has already drawn, and he hopes it will hereafter draw, much 
of its choicest matter thence: and happy indeed will he deem himself, should his pages, by making 
each region know the other better, contribute in any essential degree to dispel forever the lowering 
clouds that have some times threatened the peace of both, and to brighten and strengthen the sacred 


ties of fraternal love. 
THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME 


Will commence on the Ist of January, 1848; and neither pains nor expense will be spared to make 
it eminently worthy of patronage. In the mean time the Editor confidently hopes that his subscrip- 
tion list will be materially enlarged. 


CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


1. THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published|mitting payment, is requested (besides taking proper evi- 
in monthly numbers. Each number contains not less thanidence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a memo- 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, and in the/randum of the number and particular marks of the note sent; 
best manner, and on paper of the most beautiful quality. or subscriptions may be remitted through the Post Masters, 

2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about|according to the present laws. 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num-| 4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
bers make a volume,---and the price of subscription is|before the first number of a volume has been published, it 
$5 per volume; Se in advance ;—nor will the work be}will be taken as a continuance for another year. 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied with) 5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
the cash. D7 THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION |FIVE eopies ofthe MessencEr, for one year. 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN-| 6.. The mutual obligations of the publisher and subscri- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO.\ber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first No. 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’Sof the volume is issued: and after that time, no discontinu- 
SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. ry lance of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will any sub- 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will be/scription be discontinued while any thing remains due there- 
assumed by the proprietor. Butevery subscriber ihus trans-'on, unless at the option of the editor. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
Ricnumonp, Viremia, OcTroser, 1847. 


Editors publishing this Prospectus, with the accompanying Conditions, at least three times and no- 


ticing it editorially, prior to the Ist of February, 1848, will be furnished with the Messenger, for one 
year. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS—(Conrinvep.) 


REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES AND Civit Lire or GENER- 
at Witt1am Hutt; prepared from his manuscripts, by 
his daughter, Mrs. Maria Campbell: together with the 
History of the Campaign of 1812, and surrender of the 
post of Detroit, by his grandson, James Freeman Clurke. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.. 200 Broadway. 1848. 


We are disposed to think that this volume will make a 
greater impression on the public mind, than any other pub- 
lication that has issued from the press for some time past. 
It deserves at our hands a much larger consideration than 
our present limits will enable us to give it, and we shall 
therefore content ourselves at this time with a simple an- 
nouncemernt of its appearance and a word or two of the 
purpose in which it had its origin. It is designed to set 
before the world the Revolutionary services of its subject, 
which have been too much obscured in the odium which at- 
taches to later and more unfortunate events, and to disabuse 
posterity of the opinion, which has indeed become general, 
that the surrender of Detroit was an actof treachery. This 
has been a labor of love to the daughter and grandson of 
General Hull, whose affectionate regard and veneration 
are displayed every where throughout the volume. In 
our next number we shall present a Review of the work 
the pen of a gentleman long connected with the Messen- 





DRINKER & MORKIS. 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Dealers in 
Piano Fortes. 


. 


Are constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 


All New Publications received as soon as pub- | 


lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Tate's Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Howison's History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 
Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
chasers. 


FORTE PIANOS. 


We are also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 
nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 


ROBERT BAGE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


CAPS AND FURS, 


126, Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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ger and remembered for the elegance of his style and the 
justice of his critical opinions. 





New Periopica.s. 


We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of several 
literary works recent!y commenced in the South, which af- 
ford a gratifying earnest of the growing taste for polite letters 
among our people. First among them is “ The New Or- 
leans Miscellany, a monthly Periodical,” published in New 
Orleans under the editorial conduct of D. Macaulay, LL.D. 
The New Year's Address of the Editorin the January num- 
ber is well conceived and written in a graceful style. We 
wish this magazine a hearty-God-speed. ‘ Turner’s Month- 
ly” next demands our attention. This is a “ Miscellune- 
ous Journal and Review” of 24 pages, published at Madi- 
son, Georgia. The first number is before us. It is pub- 
lished at the very low price of $1 50 per annum. 

We have received also the Prospectus of ** The Iris,”’ 
(a literary monthly, containing in addition a summary of 
medical news,) which is shortly to be commenced in this 
city, under the auspices of the “ Quidnune Clnb.’, The 
Prospectus of the “ Virginia Historical Register,” William 
Maxwell, Esq., Editor, has been on the table for some time. 
We believe the first number will soon be issued. We be- 
speak for these works a liberal patronage. 











(From the National Intelligencer.) 


Tue Sournern Literary Messencer anp Re- 
| view, for November, 1847. Joun R. THomp- 
| SON, editor and proprietor. Vol. XIII, No, 11. 
Richmond, Va. 


| 


The peculiar magazine of the South comes forth, 
in its present number, with the prologue of a new 
and the epilogue of the old editor, The latter (we 
may be permitted to say, in vindication of the titles 
we give) should have been spoken at the end of Mr. 
Minor's own labors: unless, indeed, he chose that 
our consolation should be the first to announce to 
us our loss. The valedictory of the ove is, with a 
very proper taste, quite simple and brief; the salu- 
tatory of the other is, discreetly enough, longer 
and more elaborate : for that had but thanks and 
regrets to express, and this confidence and good- 
will to conciliate. Invited, in a very flattering 
manner, to place himself at the head of a new and 
important educational institution in his State, Mr. 
Minor resigns with regret, though for very pleas- 
ing and favorable prospects, the charge which he 
has, for some four years, sustained with so mach 
literary jadgment and candor: while Mr. Tuomp- 
SON assumes it with that best of all omens—a manly 
modesty. 


(From the Lynchburg Virginian.) 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


We have only just now received the January 
number of the Southern Literary Messenger, for 
the present month—a periodical always welcomed 
to our desk. The new editor, so far, has shown 
himself fully qualified for the arduous duties of his 





‘post, and will, we do not doubt, extend the reputa- 
|tion of the work. The Messenger appeals strongly 
to the whole South for support, though it has no- 
thing of a sectional cast about it, and, in all lire- 
rary maiters, breathes a generous and truly catho- 
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lic spirit. It has now reached the 14th year of its 
existence and may fairly be presumed to be fully 
‘established—but the more patronage extended to it 
the more worthy will the editor be enabled to make 
it of that patronage. 


We are glad to find an article, in the present) 


number, from the pen of a well-known contributor, 
and whilome editor, the highly gifted Lt. M. F. 
Maory, U.S. N. It is upon the subject of the 


National Observatory, its history, organization, a| 


description of the instruments, with remarks upon 


the practical importance of Astronomical Observa- | 
tions, and the very great interest which has been | 


recently awakened for the science in this country. 
Mr. Maury thinks that more has been done for As- 
tronomy, within the last six years, than in all the 
rest of our national existence. This interesting 
disposition is most appropriately addressed to the 
venerable John Quincy Adams. 

“The Statue of Santa Maria”—is a cleverly 
executed translation of a French tale, by Pierre 
Chevelier. 

Next follows an article upon the literary merits 
of Edgar A. Poe, by P. P. Cooke, of Winchester. 


It is written in a generous and yet discriminating | 
| md oe 


spirit. Mr. Poe is unquestionably a man of genius, 
but his writings are not likely to be popular. We 
give our suffrages, however, in favor of the exqui- 
site beauty of the * Raven.” 

** Napoleon’s captivity,” a judicious criticism 
upon Count Montholon’s book. We do not agree 


in all points with the reviewer, but he has exe- | 


cuted his task very cleverly. 


Among the poetical contributions are some grace- | 


ful lines, from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney, on a 
view from Staten Island. Whilst this is not the 
age of poetry destined to live as long as the lan- 
guage endures, one cannot open a respectable pe- 
riodical without being struck with the number of 
fugitive pieces of a degree of merit, so far as fancy, 


feeling and versification are concerned, which, a| 


hundred, or even fifty, years ago, would have been 
considered very striking. 

The Editor’s Table has, among other notices, an 
account of a day spent among the Bibliopoles of 
New York, which is full of interest. 

From the Richmond Examiner. 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 

This periodical comes to us under the old form 
in which, with Mr. White’s name at its head, it 
rose in such popularity in Virginia. We never 
liked the unwieldy title of “ Southern Literary 
Messenger and Western Review,” nor the filligree 
work on the cover, in which it has rejoiced for the 
Jast four years; and we are glad to welcome it 
again with its primeval shape and thick white 
paper. 

This January No. is an exceedingly agreeable 
one, well filled with readable articles on good sub- 
jects. The “ Editorial Greetings” with which it 
opens, are written in a smooth, easy style, and 


show the present conductor of the Magazine pos- | 
sessed of a pen well suited for the work he has un-| 


dertaken. 
From the Valley Whig, (Fincastle, Va.) 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


The January number of this ably conducted and 
popular Monthly has been received, ‘The present 
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lis the first number of the fourteenth volume, and 
'so far as we have beermable to examine, according 
\to our judgment, it is decidedly superior to any 
|'which we have had the pleasure of reading for 
|years past. The new editor, Mr. Thompson, is a 
gentleman whose education, talents and accom- 
plishments eminently fit him for the important post 
which he now occupies—and, indeed, unless we are 
very much mistaken, he will not only sustain the 
high character which the Messenger has hereto- 
fore engaged, but will, in future, give it the front 
rank among the literary Journals of the country. 
The Messenger also numbers among its contribu- 
tors many able writers. ‘The present number con- 
tains a letter from Lieut. M. F. Maury of the 
U.S. Navy in relation to the National Observa- 
tory, which is highly complimented by the press 
‘throughout all sections of the country. For the 
|terms, &c. of the Messenger, see the Prospectus 
| which will be found on the fourth page of this paper. 
| 


(From the Savannah Daily Republican.) 


Tue Souruern Literary Messencer for Jan- 

uary, making the first number of a new series, is 
|before us, and if the present is an earnest of its 
future numbers, all who do not take it will deprive 
themselves of a most pleasant literary visitor. We 
augured well of Mr. Thompson’s fitness for his 
new vocation. from his introductory address, but 
his performance has surpassed our expectations, 
_and if he only continues as he has begun, he will 
'make his Journal the Blackwood of America, or 
‘rather what Blackwood used to be in the days of 
* Old Kit North.” 

Not alone are the prose articles in the present 
number of a high order of merit, but (what is far 
/more rare) the poetry, also. We would especially 
refer to the “Broken Links from a Rhymer’s 
Chain,” contributed by our Southern Minstrel, A. 
'B. Meek, of Alabama, one of which will be found 
in our columns this morning—a beautiful and touch- 
ling tribute to the memory of him whose “ Life was 
‘like the Summer Rose,’—not in the shortness of 
its date, but in the sweet recollections with which 
it is connected. His name smells sweet and blos- 
soms in the dust, embalmed by his own beautiful 
/poetry. The other “ broken links” are also replete 

with the true inspiration, as well as some other 
fugitive pieces to be found in the present number. 
| The Editor’s greetings for the New Year are 
well conceived. Lieut. Maury contributes an use- 
ful article on the National Observatory—and sev- 
eral other subjects of interest are well treated. 
Upon the whole, the Messenger, as now conducted, 
richly merits encouragement, and should receive it 
‘from the Southern public, which certainly should 
be able to sustain one Quarterly and one Monthly 
Review, when at the North they can be counted 
by scores. One sterling review is worth a cart-load 
_of those pestilent cheap publications of novels which 
consume the time and spare change of too many 
in our midst, to the great detriment of their moral 
and intellectual natures. The mind can no more 
‘thrive on poison than the body, and the only way 
|to foster a wholesome literature among ourselves 
‘is to encourage good journals, which are the best 
| pioneers of literary progress. 
| We therefore hope the Messenger may be pat- 
‘ronized as it deserves to be. 
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TO EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

Not being allowed by the present defective Law, to receive any thing through the 
mails free of postage, we are compelled to stop receiving many of the very large number 
of our Exchange papers. Even now the Messenger goes to many papers that we do not 
receive, except when they contain a notice of the work. As often as any paper to which 
the Messenger is sent, contains any notice of it, we would be glad to receive it. When the 
Law is amended, as it should be, we will welcome them again, as cordially as we now 


thank them for their high commendations. 


a GN 7 Ea 
DEALER IN FANCY ARTICLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Combs, Brushes, Clocks, Housekeeping ‘Articles, &c., &e. 
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No. 73, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 
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’ . | ‘ > f . 
Piano Fortes | bringing duwn the History of the State to the re- 


_trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 
Are constantly supplied with the most important | ene ae eae 
publications in every department of Literature. PIANO FORTES. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Vi irginia, 1 vol., 


- 7 he FORTE PIANOS. 
Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir-| 


We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 
| Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
| New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
| chasers. 


ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. We are also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 
Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. | nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 

‘ > . . . | r ple ne : die , > i rT’ ), is 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 


Svo. | Richmond, March, 1848. 
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HAVE FOR SALE A LARGE STOCK OF 
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it eminently worthy of patronage. . the mean time the Editor confidently hopes that his subscrip- 
tion jist will be materially enlarged. 
CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 

az THE LITERARY MESSEN R 1s ~ mre ,~ is request d besices takll r pr per evi- 
in menth!y numbers. Each nun er ¢ s i ence of the fact and date ol n 1o re n amemo- 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on g type in the dun t umber Li ru s of the note sent; 
best manner, and on paper of the most ut qi ly subse) ons may be remitted through the Post Slesters, 

2. The MESSENGER ts maitled regu y on or abot ord to the est 5 
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$5 per volume, payable in advance ;—nor w the work \ ( ker contini ce fo! other year 
sent toany one, unless tl order for itis npanied wit ) Any one enclosing a S20 current bill, at one time, 
the CASH. U THE YEAR CO) IE NC ‘'S WITH with e names of FIVE NEW subscribers, shall receive 
THE JANUARY NUMBER NO SI BSC N IPTION FIVE copies ofthe MessenGceER, for one year. 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEA a Ob 6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and subscri- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO. ‘ber, for the ye ir, are fully incurred as soon as the first No 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S of the volume is issued: and afterthat time, no discontinu- 
SUBSCRIPTI¢ IN, KC yR A LESS PERIOD. f iI imce ola suDSCI ption Ww 1M permitted, Nor will any sub- 

2. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will be seription be dis« ontinued while any thing remains due there- 


assumed by the proprietor. 
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the option of the editor. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


Ricamonp, Vireinta, Octroper, 1847. 


Editors publishing this Prospectus, with the accompanying Condition 


, at least three times and no- 


licing it editorially, prier to the Ist of February, 1848, will be eaicok ‘with the Messenger, for one 


year. 
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Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Dealers in 
Piano Fortes. 


Are constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order, 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
8vo, 
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Howison's History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 
Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
chasers. 


FORTE PIANOS. 


We are also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 
nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 


Richmond, March, 1848. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGE 


s (ATS Leds 
Se eet os EY 


This is a monthly Magazine, devoted hi fly to Lireratvure, but occasionally finding room also for 
articles that fall within the scope of Science; and professing no disdain of tasteful selections, though 
its matter has been, as it will continue to be, in the main, original. 

Party Politics and controversial Theology, as far as possible, are jealously excluded. 
sometimes so blended with discussions in literature or in moral science, otherwise a 
to gain admittance for the sake of the more valuable matter to which they adhe re: but when 
happens, they are incidental, only; not primary. ‘They are dross, tolerated only because it cannot 
well be severed from the sterling ore, wherewith it is incorporated. 

The Messenger has been established more than Thirteen vears,—much longer than anv other So yoth= 
ern work ever existed,—during which it has maintained the highest rank ammong American Periodicals. 
It will strive to extend its fame and usefulness, for the future. 

Its Contributors are numerous,—embracing Professional and Amateur writers of the first distine- 
tion; so that its pages will be filled with the choicest matter, of great variety,—such as 


REVIEWS, HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, NOVELS, TALES, 
TRAVELS, ESSAYS, POEMS, CRITIQUES, AND PAPERS ON THE ARMY, NAVY 
AND OTHER NATIONAL SUBJECTS. 

The Souru peculiarly requires such an agent. In all the Union, south of Washington, there are 
but two or three Literary periodicals! Norihward of that city, there are probably at least twenty-five 
or thirty! Is this contrast justified by the wealth, the leisure, the native talent, or the actual literary 
taste, of the Southern people, compared with those of the Northern? No: for in wealth, talents, and 
taste, we may justly claim at least an equality with our brethren; and a domestic institution exclu- 
sively our own, beyond all doubt affords us, if we choose, twice the leisure for reading and writing, 
which they enjoy. 

It was from a deep sense of this /ocal want, that the word SourHern was engrafted on the name of 
this periodical : and not with any design to nourish local prejudices, or to advocate supposed local in- 
terests. ar from any such thought, it is the Editor’s fervent wish, to see the North and South bound 
endearingly together forever, in the silken bands of mutual kindness and affection. Far from medita- 
ting hosiiuiiy to the north, the Messenger has already drawn, and he hopes it wi!l hereafter draw, much 
of its choicest matter thence: and happy indeed wili he deem himself, should his pages, by making 
each region know the other better, contribute in any essential degree to dispel forever the lowering 


clouds that have some times threatened the peace of both, and to brighten and strengihen the sacred 
ties of fraternal love. 


THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME 
Will commence on the Ist of January, 1848; and neither pains nor expense will be spared to make 


it eminently worthy of patronage. In the mean time the [ditor confidently hopes that his subscrip- 
tion list will be materially enlarced. 


CONDITIONS OF THE SUSAN LITERARY MESSENGER 


1. THE LITERARY. MESSENGER is published|mitting payment, is requested 


monthly numbers. Each number contains not less thanidenee of the fact and date 
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2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about!according to the present laws. 
the first day of every month in the year. Twelve num-| 4. If a subscription not directed 
bers make a volume,---and the price of subsci:ption is!before the first number 
€5 per volume, payable in advance ;—nor will the work be/will be taken as a cont 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied witl 5. Any one enclosing i 
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assumed by the proprietor. Butevery subscriber thus trans-'on, unless at the option of the editor. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, £ditor and Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, VireintrA, Ocrosper, 1847. 


Editors publishing this Prospectus, with the accompanying Conditions, at Je ast three — s and no- 
ticing it editorially, prior to the Ist of February, 1848, will be furnished with the Messenger, for one 
year, 








1848. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


In one volume crown Quarto. Containing all 


the matter of Dr. Webster’s original work, his im- | 


provements up to the time of his death, and now 
thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged and im- 
proved by 


PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 
IL? Price reduced to $6. 


In the language of an eminent critic, “in iés| 
Definitions—the object for which nine-tenths of 
our references to such a work are made—it stands 


without a rival in the annals of English lexicogra- | 


These definitions, without abridgement or 


phy.” 


condensation, are only given in this, Dr. Webster’s | 


larger work—and are not fonnd in any mere abridge- 
ments, or works on a more limited plan. 
contains THREE TIMES the amount of matter found | 
in any other English Dictionary compiled in this| 
country, or any Abridgement of this work, yet is| 
sold at a trifling advance above the price of other 
and limited works. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


[From Pres. Olin, of the Wesleyan University.}| 


“ Webster’s American Dictionary may now be 
recammended, without reserve or qualification, as 
the best extant.” —Dec., 1847. 


; [From Pres. Hitchcock, of Amherst College.| 

p “‘T have been in the habit of using Dr. Web- 
¢ ster’s Dictionary fur several years past, in prefer- 
ence to all others, because it far excels them all, 
: so far as I know, in giving and defining scientific 
terms.” 

y [From Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown 
y University, Providence, R. I.]| 

| 

G 


“‘T have always considered Dr. Webster’s work 
in Lexicography as surpassed in fullness and accu- 
racy by none in our language.” 


€ : . . 
J “The new edition of Webster’s Dictionary, in 


crown Quarto, seems to us deserving of general | 


patronage for the following reasons : 


In the exhibition of the Etymology of the lan-| 


guage, it is superior to any other dictionary. 





1N5 [Here follow specifications of its excellence, in| 

Sy its Definitions, Orthography, Pronunciation, Extent | 

- of Vocabulary. ‘Tables of Geographical, Scrip- 

* ture, and Classical proper names. | 

oe We recommend it to all who desire to possess 
THE MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE anp 


ri- RELIABLE DICTIONARY OF THE LAN- 
cine GUAGE.” 

oa March, 1848. 

re- Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of Univer- 


sity of New York. 
William H. Campbell, editor N. Y. Dist. School 
Journal. 


Daniel Webster, U.S. Senator, 





no- Thomas H. Benton, “ 
ne John Davis, sas - 
Jefferson Davis, 6 66 





S. A. Douglass, ” " 
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George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts. 

William B. Calhoun, Secretary of State of Mas- 
| Sac husetts. 
| Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common 
Schools in New Hampshire. 

Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools 
in New Jersey. 

Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents. 

John Young, Governor of New York. 

C hristopher Morgan, Secretary of State, and Su- 
| perintendent of Common Schools in New York. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 

Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 

tev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 
| Lyman Beecher, D. D. President of Lane Semi- 
nary. 
| Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., D. H. 
sors indo. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., 
of Amherst College. 

Rev. Ezra Keller, D. D., 
| College, O. 

M. A. Diehl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 

Benjamin Larabee, D. D., President Middlebury 
| College, and other distinguished gentlemen : 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


and for sale by Booksellers generally throughout 
the country. 





Allen, Profes- 
late President 


Pres. of Wittenberg 


Published by 








DRINKER & MORRIS. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Dealers in 


Piano Fortes. 


Are constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
| 8vo. 
Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
| ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate's American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

| Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
Svo. 

Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 








PIANO FORTES. 


We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 
Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
chasers. 


FORTE PIANOS. 


We are also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 
nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 


Richmond, March, 1848. 
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WESTERN ART UNION. 


North-West corner of Fourth and Sycamore Sis. 


CINCINNATI. 


OFFICERS FOR 1848. 


CHARLES STETSON, Presipent, 
Witiiam A. Apams, Vice-President, 
Cuartes W. Exuiortt, Cor. Secretary, 
James M. Dove.ass, Rec. Secretary, 
Samuget E. Foore, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


William P. Steele, W. W. Scarborough, 
James Hall, John P. Foote, 
James F. Meline, Miles Greenwood, 
R. W. Burnet, E. L. Magoon, 

E. T. Collins, T. C. H. Smith. 


The object of this institution is the encourage- 
ment and promotion of the Fine Arts. 

lt is managed by a Board of Ten Directors— 
none of them Artists—who give their services with- 
out compensation. 

Every subscriber of five dollars, is a member for 
one year, and is entitled to a copy of a highly fin- 
ished Original Engraving, the Annual Report, and 
the published proceedings and Addresses at the 
yearly distribution. 

All the funds of the Society, after defraying ne- 
cessary expenses, will be devoted to the purchase 
of American Works of Art—Paintings, Sculpture, 
&c., which will be publicly distributed by lot among 
all the members, on the first Monday in November 
of each year. 

The Paintings so distributed will be richly fram- 
ed, at the expense of the Society. Members out 
of Cincinnati will receive their Pictures from the 
Honorary Secretary nearest their residence. 

No member is restricted to a single share, but 
for each five dollars paid in, is entitled to an™addi- 
tional copy of the Engraving, of all publications 
of the Society, and a chance in drawing. 

The Picture Gallery of the Art Union will be 
always open, free of charge, to members and their 
families. Artists, whether members or not, may 
be accommodated with a place in it for the exhi- 
bition of their works. 

Honorary Secretaries are empowered to receive 
subscriptions and payments; or they may be sent 
to the Corresponding Seeretary, who will immedi- 
ately forward Certificates of Membership. 

All Letters on the business of the Society, must 
be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary. 

Subscriptions received by 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, 
Honorary Secretary, Richmond, Va. 
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THE MONIED INSTITUTIONS 

AND 
FINANCES OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES, 

IMPORTANT STATISTICAL 

AND 
OTHER DOCUMENTS. 
THE 
MAGAZINE, 

AND 


State Financial Register, 


FOR MARCH AND APRIL, 


BANKERS’ 


Contains the following, not to be found in any other 
Periodical published in the United States :— 


. An Account, Historical and Statistical, of the 
London Post-office. 
. An Account of the Thames Tunnel. 
. The Banks and Bankers of London, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
. Historical and Descriptive Account of the Lon- 
don Mint. 
. Account of the London “ Corn Exchange.” 
. Rates of Exchange on England, for each month, 
since 1822. 
. Biographical Sketch of the late Thomas Coutts, 
Banker. 
8. Revenue and Expenditures of Great Britain, 
- for 1845, 1846, and 1847. 
9. Chinese,Currency and Banking. 
10. Report upon the Banking System of N. York. 
11. Bank Statistics of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Missonri, ‘Tennessee, and Michigan [to be fol- 
lowed by Statistics of other States. ] 
Life and Times of Hugh Audley, the Usurer. 
Important Decisions of the Courts of Ohio 
Tennessee, Massachusetts, and Virginia, rela- 
ting to Banks, Brokers, Bills, Notes, Usury, 
&e. 
. Sketch of the Life and Writings of Ricardo, 
by J. R. McCulloch. 
. Statistics of the Banks of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Missouri, Tennessee and other States. 


12. 
13. 


I> The present volume will contain a correct 
list, showing the name, location, president, cashier 
and capital of every bank in the United States. 
Also, Finances of the several States and of Euro- 
pean Governments: The latest Law Cases con- 
cerning Banks, Banking, &c. Map of Rail- Roads 
throughout Eagland ; Rail-Road Map of the United 
States, &c. 


I> Each volume begins in July, making 800 
pages annually. 


Published monthly ; 64 pages 8vo., at Three 
Dollars per annum. Subscriptions received by 
Otis, Broaders, & Co., Boston; Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphin; and by the Trade throughout the 
Union. 


J. SMITH HOMANS, Publisher, Baltimore. 
“In Preparation for the Bankers’ Magazine : 


Engraved Views of the Bank of England, Lon- 
don Mint, U. S. Treasury, Bank of North Amer- 


ica, London and Westminster Bank and ottrer Pub- 
lie Buildings. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Virginia Patriot. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—We have re- 
ceived the April number of this periodical, and 
were gratified to find that under the auspices of its 
new Euitor, it fully sustains its well earned repu- 
tation. The task of sustaining in the South a lit- 
erary journal of that high order of excellence to 
which the Messenger has ever aspired, is one, the 
difficulties of which are not generally appreciated 
by the public. Whilst there is no want of ‘taste 
for literature among the people of the South, yet 
there is a deplorable deficiency of Authors. We 
have amongst us no distinct class{ cultivating Jit- 
erature as a profession, and dependent upon their 
literary labors for a livelihood ; onr men of learn- 
ing are few and far between, and their time and 
talents are for the most part directed to some 
active pursuit of life. The patrons of the Mes- 
senger are deeply indebted to the zeal and energy 
of Mr. Thompson, for enlisting again as contriba- 
tors, several talented writers whose productions 
adorned its early pagés. We notice in the pres- 
ent number an article under the signature of * J. 
B. D.,” of Campbell county, a writer long and fa- 
vorably known to the readers of the Messenger. 
The article in question is in every way worthy of 
the high reputation of itsauthor. Lieutenant Mau- 
ty also makes his re-appearance before the public | 
in a letter addressed to the Hon. Thomas Butler 
King, in which he develops a plan of commercial 
intercourse, between our country and China, by a 
route never before suggested by any one. The 
communication of Lieut. Maury is inthe highest 
degree interesting and instractive, and is marked 
by the same expanded and comprehensive views 
which characterise all of his productions. The 
other, articles of this number of the Messenger are 
well written and would reflect credit upon any | 
magazine South or North of the Potomac. The 
Editorial notices are written with peculiar grace, 
spirit and beauty. 


From the Colonization Herald. 


Sournern Literary Messenerr, April, 1848. 
No. 4. Vol. XVI. Freedom in the selection of 
topics, and freshness in the manner of treating | 
them, impart to this periodical a more abiding in- 
terest than is created by many others of the class 
which claim more artistic skill and greater elabora- 
tion. A perusal of its pages adds to our knowledge of 
American history, gives us a better appreciation of 
American character and institutions, and larger 
materials for estimating the activity and cultivation 
of American mind ; and all this, without any wea- 
risome iteration of patriotic fervor, or of national 





From the National Intelligencer. 


5. The Messenger for May contains much more 
than we shall be able duly to notice. The first ar- 
ticle by we know not what skilful and diligent hand, 
|is an interesting survey of those institutions, civil 
and military, out of which grew up the power and 
policy of the Roman Commonwealth. It is curi- 
ous and instructive ; but derived much, we suppose, 
from Niebuhr and Arnold. We must next men- 
tion Mr. A. Judson Crane’s excellent discourse 
(here published entire) on the Life and Public Ser- 
vices of John Quincy Adams. Then comesa long 
and interesting letter on the Jate French Revolu- 
lion, by a correspondent on the spot. It gives 
many new particulars in the career of Dupont de 
"Eure and of Lamartine; of the former of whom 
it seems to’ entertain a very advantageous, and of 
the latter somewhiat slight opinion; in both which 
cases it only concurs with the judgment heretofore 
prevailing in France. The 7th article of the num- 
ber is what seems to us the promise of a very agree- 
able and striking little Virginia romance. It is by 
| Philip Pendleton Cooke, of whose * Froissart Bal- 
lads” we had occasion, some time ago to speak 
'very favorably. As the power of good verse ne- 
cessarily includes that of good prose, Mr. C. can 
evidently succeed in this new and more popular 
walk. 





From the Savannah Republican. 


The April number of the Southern Literary 
Messenger is a most admirable one. If the South- 
ern people do not support so able.a periodical in 
preference to the silly story and picture books 
spawned upon them from the Northern cities, they 
certainly deserve to be kept in intellectual swad- 
dling-clothes forever. 

Among many interesting articles, the most so is 
one by Lieut Maury on “ Steam Navigation to 
China, discussed in a letter to Hon. T. Butler 
King,” which shows the inestimable benefits which 
may accrue tothe commerce of ourcountry through 
the establishment of the line of steamers suggest- 
ed and secured through the indefatigable effort of 
our Representative. The length of the article 
alone prevents our republishing it. The Messen- 
ger containing it will be found on our reading Room 


5 
table. 


From the Old Dominion. 


The Southern Literary Messenger.—T he March 
number of this standard periodical is before us, 
filled as usual almost entirely with original matter. 
Among the numerous magazines which we are in 
the habit of reading, none are welcomed in their 
monthly visits with more cordiality or greater at- 
tention than the ‘* Messenger.” The present num- 





greatness and merits. 


ber is decidedly one of the best we have ever seen, 
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and reminds us of the “* Messenger” in its pristine 
days. The article headed ‘* Wordiness in Legis- 
lation,” is of itself enough to commend it to the 
favorable consideration of all who desire a reform 
in the bunglesome and unintelligible routine of 
words which are inserted into every legislative en- 
actment. Success to the Messenger. 


From the Pickens Republican. 


The Southern Literary Messenger.—We al- 
ways open the well-stored pages of this attractive 
and deservedly popular monthly with avidity, es- 
pecially since it has been under the control of its 
new editor and proprietor. Without enumerating 
the articles which make up the number now before 
us, that for April, suffice it to say, that they more 
than sustain the former reputation of the work, and 
justify the high expectations which the previous 
numbers, under the supervision of its present con- 
ductor, have raised. 


From “ The Review,” Jackson, Mo. 


The Southern Literary Messenger.—The April 
number of this standard monthly Literary Journal 
is upon our table—and a most interesting namber 
it is. Its editorials and other original prose arti- 
ticles evince much ability and embody a mass of 
valuable information. ‘The original poems are ex- 
cellent. Itis published at $5 per annum in Rich- 
mond, Va., and edited by John R. Thompson, 
Esq. 


From the Raleigh Star. 


Southern Literary Messenger.—We have re- 
ceived the May number of this valuable and sub- 
stantial periodical. Its table of contents is invi- 
ting to those who look for something solid and use- 
ful; and if the ladies, who are so much carried 
away with those magazines which furnish plates 
of fashion and love tales, would moderate their 
taste for these chaffy matters and pay alittle more 
attention to the Messenger, they would soon ex- 
perience a sensible and important improvement in 
their stock of knowledge and habit of thinking. 


From the Flag of °98, Warrenton, Va. 


The Southern Literary Messenger.—The May 
number of this valuable periodical has just reached 
us. Since Mr. Thompson has taken charge of it, 
it has greatly improved. The articles in the pres- 
ent number are various, interesting and instructive, 
especially those on the recent French revolution 
and the life and services of Major General Hull. 
Its southern location should give it a peculiar value 
in the eyes of southern men, while its intrinsic 
merit should secure for it the support of all who 
possess a refined literary taste. 
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NASH & WOODHOUS 


139 Main Street—Richmond, Virginia, 


| Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Theo- 


logical, Classical and Miscellaneous Books; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood’s Magazine, the London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
pectable periodical published in the United States. 


They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 
the 


SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 


made by Messrs. Stodart & Dunham, New York, 
whose instruments have received the unqualified 
approbation of some of the most distinguished 
Composers, Professors and Amateurs in this coun- 
try and Europe—and from those who have bought 
and tried them. ‘They are largely engaged in this 
branch of trade. 

They publish Charles Campbell's Introduction 
to the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo. 
Price $1 50. 


Richmond, June 1848. 





DRINKER & MORRIS. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Dealers in 





Piano Fortes. 


Are constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., ° 
8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, t vol, 12mo. 
Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


_ We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 
Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 


New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
chasers. 


FORTE PIANOS. 


We are also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 
nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 


Richmond, March, 1848. 
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NASH & WOODHOUSE. 
139 Main Street—Richmond, Virginia, 


Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Théo- 
logical, Classical and Miscellaneous Buoks; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood's Magagine, the London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
pectable periodical published in the United States. 

They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 
the 


SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 


made by Messrs. Stodart & Danham, New York, 
whose instruments have received the unqualified 
approbation of some of the most distinguished 
Composers, Professors and Amateurs in this coun- 
iry and Evurope—and from those who have bought 
and tried them. They are largely engaged in this 
branch of trade. 

They publish Charles Campbell's Introduction 
to the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo. 
Price $1 50. 


Richmond, June 1848. 





DRINKER & MORRIS. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Dealers in 


Piano Fortes. 


Are constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
Byvo. 

Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing duwn the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 


Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 


New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
chasers. 


FORTE PIANOS. 


We are,also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 
nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 


Richmond, March, 1848. 








WESTERN ART UNION. 
North-West corner of Fourth and Sycamore Sts. 


CINCINNATI. 





OFFICERS FOR 1848. 


CHARLES STETSON, Pressment, 
Witiiam A. Apams, Vice-President, 
Cuartes W. Exuiorrt, Cor. Secretary, 
James M. Dovetass, Rec. Secretary, 
Samuet E. Foors, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


William P. Steele, 
James Hall, 
James F. Meline, 
R. W. Barnet, 

E. T. Collins, 


W. W. Scarborough, 
John P. Foote, 
Miles Greenwood, 
E. L. Magoon, 

T. C. H. Smith. 


The object of this institution is the encourage- 
ment and promotion of the Fine Arts. 

It is managed by a Board of Ten Directors— 
none of them Artists—who give their services with- 
out compensation. 

Every subscriber of five dollars, is a member for 
one year, and is entitled to a copy of a highly fin- 
ished Original Engraving, the Annual Report, and 
the published proceedings and Addresses at the 
yearly distribution. 

All the funds of the Society, after defraying ne- 
cessary expenses, will be devoted to the purchase 
of American Works of Art—Paintings, Sculpture, 
&c., which will be publicly distributed by lot among 
all the members, on the first Monday in November 
of each year. 

The Paintings so distributed will be richly fram- 
ed, at the expense of the Society. Members out 
of Cincinnati will receive their Pictures from the 
Honorary Secretary nearest their residence. 

No member is restricted to a single share, but 
for each five dollars paid in, is entitled to an addi- 
tional copy of the Engraving, of all publications 
of the Society, and a chance in drawing. 

The Picture Gallery of the Art Union will be 
always open, free of charge, to members and their 
families. Artists, whether members or not, may 
be accommodated with a place in it for the exhi- 
bition of their works. 

Honorary Secretaries are empowered to receive 
subscriptions and payments; or they may be sent 
to the Corresponding Secretary, who will immedi- 
ately forward Certificates of Membership. 

All Letters on the business of the Society, must 
be addressed to the Corresponding Secretary. 

Subscriptions received by 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, 
Honorary Secretary, Richmond, Va. 
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A SOUTHERN FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
H. M. GARLAND, Jr. ann JOHN DONALDSON, 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 
First number issued, Saturday, July Sth, 1848. 


The Western Continent will be conducted upon a plan different from that of any Journal South 
of New York. It will be exclusively devoted to Literature and General Intelligence, preserving a 
strict weatrality upon all political and sectarian questions. 

li will be mainly devoted to the re-printing, from the best foreign magazines, of such articles as may 
he of yreatest merit. The periodic al literature of Kurope is abundant and valuable; sustained as it 
is at great expense and by the aid of the chief writers of the day. ‘The republication, at a cheap 
rate, of those articles which could not otherwise be read, except at the expense of importing seve- 
ra] costly magazines and journals, cannot but be acceptable to the public. 

The Western Continent will contain original contributions, besides the editorial notices and criti- 
cisms which will always make a part of its contents. ‘The editors have made arrangements which 
will, they trust, always ensure so much original matter as should entitle their journal to support 

They will, moreover, carefully attend to the News Department of their paper. Foreign and 
domestic intelligence—political, literary and scientific—drawn from the most authentic sources, will 
be always found in their journal. One of the editors of the paper will devote his exclusive atten- 
tion to those selections which are designed, in a great part, to contribute to its interest. 

The editors of the Western Continent appeal to their Southern friends for support in this underta- 
king. Although, in the opinion that no interest could be subserved by devoting its columns to po- 
litical discussion, they have determined to keep the journal aloof trom such topics; yet, nevertheless, 
as citizens and natives of a Southern State, seeking to establish 2 Family Newspaper, they feel justi- 
fied in relying for support apon the kindred feelings and common sympathies of the people of the 
South. 


TERM 
Two Douuars a year, payable invariably in advance. 
Three copies for one year, or one copy for three years, $5 00 
Seven copies, - - - . . - . 10 00 
Twelve copies, : - - - - - - - - 15 00 


A liberal discount will be allowed to Postmasters who will do us the favor to act as Agents for the 
Continent. 


All communications to be addressed (post-paid) to Eprrors Western Continent, Battimorg, Mp. 


yao oad ua 


The eighth annual session of thi®4dnstitution will commence on 
the first Monday of October next. 
August, 1848, 
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STATIONERS HALL, 


121 Main Srreet, Ricumonp, Va. 


J.W. RANDOLPH & CO. 


Have for sale a large stock of Law, Medical, 
Theological, School, Classical, Foreign and Mis- 
cellaneous Books ; English and American Station- 
ery, Music, Musical Instruments and Fancy Goods. 


I> Book- Binding in superior style. 





NASH & WOODHOUSE. 
139 Main Street—Richmond, Virginia, 


Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Theo- 
logical, Classical and Miscellaneous Books; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood's Magazine, the London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
pectable periodical published in the United States. 
They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 
the 


SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 


made by Messrs. Stodart & Dunham, New York, 
whose instruments have received the unqualiiied 
approbation of some of the most distinguished 
Composers, Professors and Amateurs in this coun- 
try and Europe—and from those who have bought 
and tried them. They are largely engaged in this 
branch of trade. 

They publish Charles Campbell's Introduction 





IMPORTANT TO BANKS. 


THE 


BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND 
State Financial Register, 


I> Each volume begins in July, making 800 
pages annually. 





Published monthly ; 64 pages 8vo., at Three 
Dollars per annum. Subscriptions received by 
Otis, Broaders, & Co., Boston; Carey & Hart, 
Sarma eg and by the Trade throughout the 
inion, 


INTERESTING Sketcues. The Banker’s Magazine, 
published at Baltimore, will contain authentic Sketches of 
early banking in America. Tlie late Nos. have contained 
an account of the “ Bank of New York,” the oldest bank- 
ing institution in that City. The next number wil! con- 
tain an account of the Manhattan Bank, or Manhattaa Co., 
so called ; created for water operations and furnishing that 
city with pure water, but now one of its prominent banks. 
The next number will also contain a sketch of the life of 
Eli Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin. 

The new Volume of the Banker's Magazine, commene- 
ing July, 1848, will contain 

1. Bank Statistics of every State in the Union. 

. Important law cases relating to Banks, &e. 

. Dissertations on Currency, Banking and Exchange. 
. Finances of the individual States, 

Biographical Notices of prominent Bankers. 

. Aceounts of the banking institutions of Europe. 

. Essays and law cases relating to Life Insurance. 

. Monthly tables of Stocks, Exchanges and Uncurrent 
Funds at Boston, New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, &c, 


Bro np ww 


IL-7 IN PREPARATION, an engraved series of all the Coins 
in cireulation in the world, five hundred in naumber—also, 
engravings of prominent Banking institutions. 





The September No. of the Bankers’ Magazine 
and State Financial Register is published, with the 
following important statistics, &e, 


1. Early History of the Charter and of the losses 
sustained by the Manhattan Bank, N. York. 

2. Bills of Exchange. Are sight bills entitled to 
days of grace? 

3. Statistics of the Coal Trade of Pennsylvania. 

4. Capital and Labor—a Review of Mills’ Poli- 
tical Economy. 

5. Patent Office Report, for 1848. 

6. Public Debt of the State of Indiana. 

7. Important Law Decisions in 1847 and 48, re- 

lating to banks, bills of exchange, usury, &c., 

in the Superior Court of Georgia, Alabama, 

New York and Pennsylvania. 

The Canal Bank Fraud: Report of the Com- 

mittee—Published monthly, at three dollars 

per annum. 


- 


J. SMITH HOMANS, 





to the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo. 
Price $1 50. 


Editor and Proprietor, Baltimore. 
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SELECT SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


From the Ist of October next, there will be in> 
the city of Richmond, in my family and ander my 
auspices, a stnall Select School for the education | 
of Young Ladies. 

The number will be limited to twelve—all to be 
members of our family and to receive the same care, 
morally, religiously and intellectually, as our own 
children. With so small a number, special atten- | 
tion can be given to each one, both discipline and 
instruction be rendered complete, and the pupil pro- 
vided with the best substitute forhome. The affec- 
tions of the heart will be cultivated no less than the 
faculties of the mind; and an effort will conscien- 
tiously be made to afford an education at once sys- 
tematic, thorough, liberal,and finished. With this 
view, none of the accomplishments will be neglect- 
ed or underrated, but pains will be taken to prevent 
them from being merely “ showy,” or nominak 
My own time and attention shall be devoted to my 
profession ; but 1 will aid in inspiring a love of 
knowledge, in imparting general information, and 
in giving efficiency to all the arrangements of the | 
family and the school. These will be under the | 
special charge of Mrs. Minor, aided by the most | 
competent assistants and Professors, for whose | 
qualifications I will be responsible. 

It is believed that such a School will combine the | 
advantages of private and of public education, be- 
tween which the opinions of the judicious are so| 
much divided. | 

TERMS—Board and Tuition in all the English Branch- | 
es, for the scholastic year of ter months, $240; French, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, &c., &e., each $20; Music | 
on the Harp, Piano and Guitar, each $70, with a small 
charge for the use of Instruments ; Painting, Drawing, &c., | 
at Professors’ prices. 

PAYMENTS—One half in advance, the remainder at 
the middie of the session. 

REFERENCES—B. W. Leigh, Conway Robinson, | 
Wm. Maxwell, James Lyons, Wm. H. Macfarland, and H. | 
B. Gwathmey, Esoars., Richmond; Rev. Ro. Ryland, Pre-| 
sident of Richmond College; Wm. Panni!l, and James Lea, 
Esgqrs., Petersburg; F. W. Scott, Esq , Ruther Rev. | 
Dr. McGuffey, and Prof. J B. Minor, University of Va.; 
Judge Thompson and the Trustee Virginia Female 
Institute, Staunton; Hon. John Y. Mason, and Lieut. M. | 
F. Maurv, Washington: Bishops Meade and Johns. of Va.; | 
Bishop Otey, and Rev. F. G. Smith, Principal of the Fe- 
male Institute, Columbia, Tenn. ; Judge Duncan Cameron, 
Raleigh. N. C.; Bishop Gadsden, of 8. C.; Bishop Elli-| 
ott, of Ga.; Bishop Cobbs, of Ala.; Dr. W. Newton Mer- 
cer, Natchez, Miss. ; and Bishop Polk, of Louisiana. 
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Letters of application and inquiry are requested aT ONCE, 
as further important information will be given privately. 


B. B. MINOR. 
B. B. MINOR. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


Will continue the Practice of Law in the City of} 
Richmond, and will hereafter devote himself ex-| 
clusively and assiduously to his profession. He| 
will attend the Courts of Petersburg, the County | 
of Carohne, and this City, including the Federal 
Courts and Courts of Appeals. All business confi- 
ded to him will be promptly and faithfully executed. 


WP Office, No. 1, Law Building, Richmond. 


THE NEW SERIES OF THE 
WESTERN CONTINENT, 
A SOUTHERN FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


Devoted exclusively to Literature and General In- 


telligence. 


Strictly neutral upon all Political and Sectarian 
Questions. 


Published Weekly, in the City of Baltimore, by 
H. M. Garvanp, Jr. & Joun Donaxpson, Editors 
and Proprietors. 


Terms—Two Dollars a Year—In Advance. 


‘* For terms to Clubs, and the Premiums offered 
to Subscribers, see the paper itself. Specimen 
Numpers may be had gratis by addressing (post 
paid,) Eprrors Western Continent, Ballimore, 
Maryland.” 


September, 1848. 


DRINKER & MORRIS. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Siationers and Dealers in 


Piano Fortes. 


Are constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

T'ate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
Svo. 

Howison's History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


PIANO FORTES. 


We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 


| Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 


|New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
' 
chasers. 


FORTE PIANOS. 


sale of the Mag- 


We are also the agents for the 
nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 

July, 1848. 
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STATIONER’S HALL, 


121 Main Srreet, Ricumonp, Va. 


J. W. RANDOLPH & CO. 


Have for sale a large stock of Law, Medical, 
Theological, School, Classical, Foreign and Mis- 
cellaneous Books ; English and American Station- 
ery, Music, Musical Instruments and Fancy Goods. 


I> Book-Binding in superior style. 





NASH & WOODHOUSE. 
139 Main Street-—Richmond, Virginia, 


Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Theo- 
logical, Classical and Miscellaneous Books; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood's Magazine, the London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
pectable periodical published in the United States. 

They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 
the 


SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 


made by Messrs. Stodart & Dunham, New York, 
whose instruments have received the unqualified 
approbation of some of the most distinguished 
Composers, Professors and Amateurs In this coun- 
try and Europe—and from those who have bought 
and tried them. ‘They are largely engaged in this 
branch of trade. 

They publish Charles Campbell's Introduction 
to the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo. 
Price $1 50. 





IMPORTANT TO BANKS. 


THE 


BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND 


State Financial Register, 





I> Each volume begins in July, making 800 
pages annually.’ 


Published monthly; 64 pages 8vo., at Three 
Dollars per annum. Subscriptions received by 
Otis, Broaders, & Co., Boston; Carey & Hart, 
Sa and by the Trade throughout the 

inion. 


InTeReSTING Sketcues. The Banker’s Magazine, 
published at Baltimore, will contain authentic Sketches of 
early banking in America. The late Nos. have contained 
an account of the “ Bank of New York,” the oldest bank- 
ing institution in that City. The next number will con- 
tain an account of the Manhattan Bank, or Manhattan Co., 
so called ; created for water operations and furnishing that 
city with pure water, but now one of its prominent banks. 
The next number will also contain a sketch of the life of 
Eli Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin. 

The new Volume of the Banker’s Magazine, commene 
ing July, 1848, will contain 
- Bank Statistics of every State in the Union. 

. Important law cases relating to Banks, &c. 

. Dissertations on Currency, Banking and Exchange 
. Finances of the individual States. 

. Biographical Notices of prominent Bankers. 

. Accounts of the banking institutions of Europe. 

. Essays and law cases relating to Life Insurance. 

. Monthly tables of Stocks, Exchanges and Uncurrent 
Funds at Boston, New York, Baltimore, New Orleans, &e. 


QarNraunrk WN = 


Ic? IN PREPARATION, an engraved series of all the Coins 
in circulation in the world, five hundred in number—also, 
engravings of prominent Banking institutions. 





The October No. of the Bankers’ Magazine 
and State Financial Register is published, with the 
following important statistics, &c. 


Opinion of Judge Taney, delivered before the Circuit 
Court, August, 1848, in relation to Transfers and Dividends 
of Bank Stocks. This opinion occupies ten puges and is 
one of the most important cases of the present year. 

Evidence before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, February, 1848, in relation 10 the Commercial Crisis 
in Great Britain, during 1847. In this article the views of 
the most distinguished bankers are given : including Messrs 
Bates, Gurney, Palmer, Hodgson and others. 

On the Taxation, by the Individual States, of Govern- 
ment Stocks or Loans. 

Report of the Committee upon the failure of the Canal 
Bank of Albany. ' 


cr The Bankers’ Magazine contains late and important 
cases decided in the Courts of New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, &c., relating to 
Banks, Notes, Usury, Storks, &c. Published monthly, at 
$3 per annum. Single numbers not sold. 





J. SMITH HOMANS, 
Editor and Proprietor, Baltimore. 
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SELECT SCHOOL THE NEW SERIES OF THE 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. WESTERN CONTINENT, 


A SOUTHERN FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 





From the Ist of October next, there will be in| 
the city of Richmond, in my family and ander my | Devoted exclusively to Literature and General In- 
auspices, a small Select School for the education | ’ 
of Young Ladies. telligence. 

The number will be limited to twelve—all tobe}. . a ; 
members of our family and to receive the same care, | Strictly neutral upon all ‘Political and Sectarian 
morally, relizgiously and intellectually, as our own Questions. 
children. With so small a number, special atten- | 


tion can be given to each one, both discipline and| Published Weekly, in the City of Baltimore, by 
instruction be rendered complete, and the pupil pro- | H. M. Garvann, Jr. & Jounn Donaupson, Editors 
vided with the best substitute forhome. The affec-|anq Proprietors. 

tions of the heart will be cultivated no less than the 
faculties of the mind; and an effort will conscien- 
tiously be made to afford an education at once sys- 
tematic, thorough, liberal,and finished. With this 
view, none of the accomplishments will be neglect- 
ed or underrated, but pains will be taken to prevent 
them from being merely “showy,” or nominal. " ; 
My own time and attention shall be devoted to my paid,) Eorrons Western Continent, Baltimore, 
profession; but | will aid in inspiring a love of Maryland. 

knowledge, in imparting general information, and 
in giving efficiency to all the arrangements of the 
family and the school. These will be under the 
special charge of Mrs. Minor, aided by the most 
competent assistants and Professors, for whose 
seatRchisehe I will be responsible. DRINKER & MORRIS. 

It is believed that such a School will combine the 
advantages of private and of public education, be-| Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Dealers in 
tween which the opinions of the judicious are so 
much divided. 

TERMS— Board and Tuition in all the English Branch- Are constantly « lied wi a . 
dai for the scholastic year of ter months, $240: French,| stanily supplied with the most important 
Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, &e., &e., each $20; Mns ¢ publications in every department of Literature. 
chanse for the use of Instrumente; Painting, Drawing &e.,|_ 4! New Publications received as soon as pub- 
at Professors’ prices. lished. 

PAYMENTS—One half in advance, the remainder at 
the middle of the session. 


We publish the following books. 
REFERENCES—B. W. Leigh. Conway Robinson. tate sie fides, Somme 


Terms—Two Dollars a Year—In Advance. 


** For terms to Clubs, and the Premiums offered 
to Subscribers, see the paper itself. Specimen 
NumBers may be had gratis by addressing (post 


September, 1848. 


Piano Fortes. 


Foreign Books imported to order. 


Wm. Maxwell, James Lyvons,Wm. H. Macfarland, and H. Tate's Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
B. Gwathmey, Esars.. Richmond: Rev. Ro. Ryland, Pre- Qvo. 
sident of Richmond College; Wm, Pannill, and James Lea, x . : ‘ i 

. Esqrs.. Petersburg ; F. W. Scott, Exq., Rutherglen; Rev. late’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 


Dr. MceGuffey, and Prof. J] B. Minor, University of Va. ; 

Judge Thompson and the Trustees of the Virginia Female ra : ‘ : 

Institute, S1 imnton: Hon. John Y. Mason. and I Ato M late Ss American l’orm Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

F, Maury, Washington: Bishops Meade and Johns. of Va.; Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
sishop Oley, and Rev. F. G. Smith, Principal of the Fe- 
ale Institute, Columbia, Tenn. ; Judge Duncan Cameron, 

male Insti j ; : 4 ’ Sie i a 

Raleigh. N. C.; Bishop Gadsden, of 8. C.; Bishop Ell,-| Howison’s History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 

ott, of Ga.; Bishop Cobbs, of Ala; Dr. W. Newton Mer- 

cer, Natchez, Miss. ; and Bishop Polk, of Louisiana. 


ginia Reports. 2 vols., 8vo. 


Svo. 


bringing duwn the History of the State to the re- 


Letters of application and inquiry are requested AT ONCE trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 
? s of application and ing y are requesied , } , t 
as further important information will be given privately. | 
B. B. MINOR. PIANO FORTES. 


B B MINOR | We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 
e 2 5 


Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, | New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 


: , . : P * | chasers. 
Will continue the Practice of Law in the City of 


f° } iisoan } oreatte 1y >» Ff) ae) ee ’ rrr 7 oY 
Richmond, and will hereafter de vote him: elf ex FORTE PIANOS. 
clusively and assiduously to his profession. He 
will attend the Courts of Petersburg, the County 
of Caroline, and this City, including the Federal| .. 3 é : 
Courts and Courts of Appeals. All business confi- | Bificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
ded 10 him will be promptly and faithfully executed. | by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 
W> Office, No. 1, Law Building, Richmond. July, 1848. 


1 r a . 
e We are also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 
ti S 
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THE NEW SERIES OF THE 


WaASt2anr CONTIN AaNs 
A SOUTHERN FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO LITERATURE & GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


STRICTLY NEUTRAL UPON ALL POLITICAL AND SECTARIAN QUESTIONS. 


Published Weekly, in the City of Baltimore, by H. M. Garuann, Jr. & Jonn Donatpson, Editors 


and Proprietors. 


Terms, Two Dollars a Year, in Advance, 


an For terms to Clubs, and the Premiums offered to Subseribers, see the paper itself. Specimen 
Numpers may be had gratis by addressing (post paid,) Eprrors Western Continent, Baltimore, 


Maryland.” 
September, 1848. 
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Ls Gi N TER. 
DEALER IN FANCY ARTICLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Combs, Brushes, Clocks, Housekeeping Articles, &c., &c. 


No. 73, Main Street, 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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121 Mat Srreet, Ricumonp, Va. 


J. W. RANDOLPH & CO. 


Have for sale a large stock of Law, Medical, 
Theological, School, Classical, Foreign and Mis- 
eellaneous Books ; English and American Station- 
ery, Music, Musical Instraments and Fancy Goods. 


NASH & WOODHOUSE. 


139 Main Street—Richmond, Virginia, 


Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Theo- 
logical, Classical and Miscellaneous Books; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. ‘They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood's Magazine, the Landon Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
pectable periodical published in the United States. 

They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 
the 


SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 


made by Messrs. Stodart & Dunham, New York, 
whose instruments have received the unqualified 
approbation of some of the most distinguished 
Composers, Professors and Amateurs in this coun- 
try and Europe—and from those who have bought 
and tried them. They are largely engaged in this 
branch of trade. 


They publish Charles Campbell's Introduction 
to the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo. 





I> Book-Binding in superior style. 


Price $1 50. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 


The Editor of the Messenger, in issuing the Prospectus of a New Volume, takes occasion to an- 
nounce to its patrons and the public, that he has made such arrangements for THE COMING YEAR, as 


will enable him to raise the work to an even higher standard of excellence than it has ever ye 


t attain- 
ed. 


In addition to the present large and excellent list of or1IGINAL ConTRiBUTORS, he has secured the 
services of many other authors of known ability, who will supply the pages of the magazine with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 
tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other National Subjects. 


The able papers on scienTiFIC suBJECTS, which have hitherto attracted such marked attention 
throughout the country, will be followed up by others equally instructive and entertaining, while the 


readers of the work will be kept well informed of European intelligence, literary, political and artis- 
tic, by a 


REGULAR PARIS CORRESPONDENCE 


from the pen of a gentleman who has access to the most accurate sources of information and whose 
fine taste and general scholarship render him, in an especial manner, fitted for the task. 

Of the Editorial and Critical Department, the Editor will only say that it will embrace copious 
notes on current literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign works of general interest and 
value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

The Messenger, on the Ist January next, will enter upon its Firreenta Vo.ume and the Fif- 
teenth Year of its existence. This respectable age is the surest guaranty of its permanence. To 
THE Sovurn, it appeals for renewed liberality and support, that it may not only continue, as heretofore, 
the compeer of the best Northern Periodicals, but aspire to yet higher triumphs and a still wider field 
of usefulness. As THE onLY Sournern Macazine, strictly literary in its character, a just sectional 
pride should encourage and Sickest it. This appeal, however, is made in connection with the assur- 
ance on the part of the Editor, that its intrinsic merits shall always command an extended circulation. 


With a view to improve the appearance of the work, the Editor announces that the Fifteenth 
Volume will appear in 


ENTIRELY NEW TYPE 


from the best Northern foundry ; so that for typographical excellence the Messenger shall be unsur- 
passed. 


CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 
1. THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published|mitting payment, 


in menthly numbers. Each number cont 
64 large SU eY- royal pages, pri nt ed on go 
best manner, and on paper of t most 1 l ui - 

9 The MESSENGER its mailed regularly on or about 
the ‘first day of every month in the year. ‘Twelve num 


is req aested (besides taking proper evi- 

tha Aeiemd a the fact an d date of mailing) to retain a memo- 

andum of the number and particular marks of the note sent; 

or subscriptions may be rensitted through the Post Masters 
iccording to the present laws. 

‘ription Is not directed to be discontinued 

bers mnake a volume,---and the 


$5 per voiume, vable an advance :- 


p yf l criptio iO} ie first number of a volume has | en published, it 

as a continuance for another year. 

sent to any one, uniess the orcer to l con nied wit 5. Any one ncliosing a o<U current bi at one time, 

the cash. DO? THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH with the names of FIVE NEW subscribers, 

THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION FIVE ccpies ofthe Messencer, for one year 

RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN-| 6. The 

LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO. ber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first No. 

SES TO PAY THE KI LL PRICE OF A YE AR’ Sol the lume 1s issued and afterthat time, no d scontinu- 

SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. oy ince of a subscription will be permitted. Nor will any sub- 
3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will be scription be discontinued while any thing remains due there- 

assumed by the proprietor. Butevery subs¢ pee us trans- on, unless at the option of the editor. 


Shiai: FECELVE 


mutual obligations of the publisher and subseri- 


Editors publishing this Prospectus, w th the accompanying Conditions, at least three times and 


noticing it editorially, prior to the Ist of February, 1849, will be furnished with the Messenger, for 
one year. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, Vireinia, OcToser, 1848. 
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with it. It is filled with just such matter as 
make any man love good reading. ‘The 

are all from the most able pens in the land. and on 
subjects both useful and interesting. Mr. Thos 
son has succeeded in making the ** Seuthern | 
the Blackwood of America. It is in many res 
pects superior to the far-famed Koglish Blackwood, 
and we hope all who wish good reading, and that, 


too, purely American, will patronize this worl 


From the Me mphis Herald. 


Soutuern Literary Messencer.—We hav: 
before us the August number of this ably conducted 
periodical. Its present editor, John R Phompsot 
Esq., is one of the first writers in the whole coun 


upon the South for patronage, and singularly s¢ 


try. This work has peculiar and strony cela 


upon the citizens of Memphis; no Journal in the 
dation 
of the Navy Yard at this place; and no writer has 
done as much as its able and powerful contributor, 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, U. Ss , to bring our city | 


Hee 


country aided us, so much in procuring the loc 


fore the public mind. Memphis should remember 
both the correspondent and this Journal; we like to 
see communities as well as individuals grateful. 


From the Pickens Republican, Carrollton, Ala. 


Tre Sovurnern Lirerary Messencer.—T he 
September number of this able, popular and really 
valuable work has made its appearance with usual 
promptitude. There are few monthlies whose pa- 
ges we peruse with more interest than those of the 
Messenver. Mr. Thompson, since assuming the 
editorial chair, has shown himself to be a ri 
scholar, an accurate thinker and a chaste and e! 
gant writer. He has added much to the previous 
reputation of the Messenger, and we think sore to 
its real value. 

To all who desire to take a first rate monthly 
periodical, published at the south, we would say, 
subscribe for the Messenger. 


From the Western Continent. 


The South should liberally support the Messen- 
ger, not only because it isa Southern Journal, but 
for its own intrinsic merits. While in the lighter 
walks of fictitious literature it falls behind none of 
its Northern contemporaries, its excellence in other 
respects is peculiar. It always contains solid arti- 
cles which well repay an attentive perusal. Of 
these the papers upon American History and Biog- 
taphy are particularly valuable, and render the Mes- 
senger a repository of materials of history, which 


i 


might in vain be searched for in any other quarter. 


SENGER—COVER. 1 
From the Apilachicola Advertiser 

Sournere Lirerary Messencer.—This peri- 

is much improved of late; in fact has re- 

Yee l¢ nee it ¢ Kh ite d pe fore the de ath 

of Mr. White The work has always been a fa- 

vorile with the peo] lf ol the South. 
I'y ; / P rtlan } T ans ript, (Edited by John 
Neal. ) 

Tur Sovrnern Lirerary Messencer, June 

S48 Littl do the men of the South know, or 

suspect, how largely they are indebted to this Jour- 


nal for the Literary character of the South After 
fourteen years of trial, carrying its banner steadily 
forward, against all sorts of discouragement, and 
through a | sorts of trouble, we find it still press- 
1, with perseverance, energy and seri- 


ea 
5 


From the H rnnibal (Mo ) Journal. 


The Messenger is one of the few Magazines that 
are ornainents to our national literature; anda per- 
son could not put $5 to more advantageous use than 
by subseribing for the Me ssenger for one year, in 
preference to the w ishy-washy concerns that issue 
from the Eastern cities. It is published in Rich- 


mond, Va., and Kdited by John R. Thompson, Esq. 


From the Minden (La.) Iris. 


Sournern Lirerary Messencer.—This valu- 
able Journal, which is now on our table, is pablish- 
ed in taonthly numbers, each containing not less 
than 64 super-royal pages, printed on good type, in 
the best manner, and on paper of the most beauti- 
ful quality. Iis pages are chiefly devoted to Sci- 
ence and Literature. Itisthe unflinching advocate 
of SSouthern interests and Southern institutions. 
Kivery admirer of tasteful literature should have 


Q 


' 1 
iti—every Southerner should support it. 


From the Trenton, (Tenn.) Banner. 


Sovurnern Literary Messencer.—The visits 
of this favorite old Southern periodical are always 
pleasant to us. It is a time for mental feasting 
upon choice literary viands, well and skilfully pre- 
pared. We have'nt room for its table of contents ; 
an insertion of which would say as much for the 
good character of the work and perhaps more than 
we could attempt. ‘Terms, $5 00 per annum. 


Richmond, 
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From the Norfolk Beacon. |ieal notices of new works. There may have been 
| a little too mnch severity in one or two of the noti- 
Sovrnern Literary Messencer.—The Sep-'ces- It is certain that Mr. Thompson need not dis- 








tember number of the Messenger has been receiv-| sect a medium rate publication, to show his skill 
! ed. It is a’ model number—a fresh laurel in the and acuteness in literary anatomy. He wields a 
wreath, with which the present able editor and con- | strong and discriminating pen ; and his critical re- 
tributors have crowned the work of which it forms marks very clearly indicate finished scholarship, 

a part. |extensive general reading, together with a large 


share of philosophical acumen, and manly indepen- 
_— dence of thought. 


From the Richmond Christian Advocate. | The Messenger cannot fail to be appreciated, and 


| extensively patronized while in the hands of its 
We have been particularly pleased with the crit-| present Editor. 














GENERAL COLLECTORS FOR THE LITERARY MESSENGER. 


Wn. Gouldin, General Agent and Collector for Virginia. 

Thomas L. Jones is our General Collector for the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana. 

Israel E. James, is our Genera! Travelling Agent, for the following States, District of Columbia, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Arkansas—assisted by James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, T. S. Waterman, R. 
A. Henry, John Collins, James Deering, and Isaac D. Guyer. 





Henry M. Lewis, is our General Agent, for Alabama and Tennessee. 
C. W. James, is our General Collector, for Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Missouri; Wis- 
) consin and lowa—assisted by James R. Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. G. Smith, and Frederick J. Hawse. 
Mr. C. W. James also makes a Fall trip to the Eastern States, and the District of Columbia. 
Eli M. Stevenson, General Collector for Kentucky. 
Wm. Wertenbaker of the University of Virginia is our authorised agent for the county of Albemarle, Va. 
Addison A. Bell, of Ala., is authorised to procure New Subscribers. 
J. F. Stanton is authorised to procure New Subscribers for the Messenger, generally. 
Rev. R. Morris, Mount Sylvan, Miss., is authorised to Collect and procure New Subscribers for the Messenger. 
J. W. B. Garrett, is authorised to procure New Subscribers for the Messenger. 


Baalis Davis is duly authorised to Collect Money and procure New Subscribers for the Messenger. 














L. GINTER, 
DEALER IN FANCY ARTICLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Combs, Brushes, Clocks, Housekeeping Articles, &c., Kc. 
No. 73, Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

















WM. MACFARLANE & JOHN W. FERGUSSON, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


MESSENGER OFFICE—NOS. 14 & 15, LAW-BUILDING—UP STAIRS. 
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~ BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE, - 


REPUBLICATION OF 
































The London Quarterly Review, The Edinburgh Review. The 
North British Review. The Westminster Review, aud Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


The wide spread fame of these splendid Periodicals, renders it needless to say much in their 
praise. As literary organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now poblished ; 
while the political complexion of each is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not ofien found 
in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in England—Tory, Whig, and Radical— 
“ Blackwood” and the “ London Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig; and the 
“'Wesminster Review” Radical. The “ North British Review” is more of a religious character, hav- 
ing been originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being conducted by his son-in-law, 
Dr. Hanna, ‘associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 
The * Westminster,” though reprinted under that title only, is published in England under the title of 
the “ Foreign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union of the two Reviews formerly pub- 
lished and reprinted ander separate titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combination, of 
uniting in one work the best features ofboth as heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediately on their arrival by the British 


steamers, in a beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the originals, Black- 
wood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the Edinburgh edition. 
TERMS FOR 1849. For any one of the four Reviews, - ° $3 00 per annum. 
For any two do. - 5 00 do. 
For any three do. - - 7 00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, ~ 8 00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, - - 3 00 do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 9 00 do. 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 do. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING.—Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on pay- 
ment of the regular subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 


EARLY COPIES.—Our late arrangement with the British publishers of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
secures to us early sheets of that work, by which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it ean be reprinted in any of the American Journals. For 
this and other advantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, that we may be 
compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 


iz Something may therefore be gained by subscribing early. 


*.* Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post-paid or franked, to the Pab- 
hehers. LEONARD SCOTT & CO. 
79 Fulton Street, New York. Entrance in Gold st. 
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THE NEW SERIES OF THE 


RSTBAN CONTINeHS, 
A SOUTHERN FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO LITERATURE & GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
STRICTLY NEUTRAL UPON ALL POLITICAL AND SECTARIAN QUESTIONS. 


Published Weekly, in the City of Baltimore, by H. M. GarLanp, Jr. & Joun Donatpson, Editors 
and Proprietors. 





Terms, Two Dollars a Year, in Advance, 


“ For terms to Clubs, and the Premiums offered to Subscribers, see the paper itself. Specimen 
Numpers may be had gratis by addressing (post paid,) Epirors Western Continent, Baltimore, 
Maryland.” 

September, 1848. 
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Series for 1 849. 


THE HOME JOURNAL. 
EDITED BY MORRIS AND WILLIS. 


The editors of this widely circulated and popular | 
Famity Newspaper, animated to renewed exer- 
tions by the extraordinary increase which has taken 
place in their subscription list during the past year 
have reorganized their whole establishment upon a 
new and extended basis, and have put such resources | 
into operation for the ComiING Year as will enable | 
them, beyond all question, to render THe Home 
Journau decidedly the 


BEST WEEKLY PAPER OF THE AGE. 


The first number of the New voLuME will be is- 
sued during the first week of January next. It will 
be printed on paper of the finest texture, (manufac- 
tured expressly fur the purpose) and with new type. 
lt will contain several ORIGINAL FEATURES 
of great and peculiar interest. Among them the 
proprietors have much pleasure in announcing an 

ORIGINAL NOVEL, 
from the pen of a highly gifted woman of the West, 
entitled a 


SEGUEL TO THE WANDERING JEW. 


BY METTA V. FULLER. 
This remarkable work abounds in interest of the 
most startling description, and is one of the most 
attractive and delightful blendings of romance and 
reality that has ever issued from the American 
press. 

The interest which is so vividly and universally 
felt in any portraitures of those among us who are 
gifted by Nature with unusual beauty, or who ex- 
ercise great influence by uncommon personal grace, 
loveliness and accomplishment, has suggested to 
us the idea of portraying such idols of the present 
hour by description. We propose, that is to say, 
to give Pen anv Inx Portraits oF 

THE BELLES OF OUR TIME. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


These verbal portraits will describe features, man- 
ners and causes of attraction and fascination; and 
as, of course, no names will be given, they will in- 
volve even less publicity than the engraved like- 
nesses in a book of beauty, being subject to identi- 
fication only by friends and acquaintances. We 
shall not confine ourselves to single nor to married 
ladies, but shall portray loveliness wherever we 
have seen it in this our American galaxy of wo- 
man—the brightest, we safely and confidently say, 
after much observation of other countries, which | 
the world can show. The portraits will appear, | 
from time to time, in the progress of the coming | 
volume. | 

As it is intended, hereafter, to give the subject of 
ART more attention than it has heretofore received, 
a portion of the paper will be devoted to informa- 
tion and comments upon the works of American 
Artists, and the proceedings of 


ALL THE ART UNIONS. 


The universal demand for Dr. Culverwell’s pre- 
vious works, (printed during the past year in Tue 
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Home Journat,) has induced the editors to procure 
another series of papers from the same able pen, 
which will be republished in their columns ander 
the title of 

WHAT TO EAT, DRINK AND AVOID. 
These essays form a guide to health and long life, 
and the most valuable treatise of our time: they 
show all people of all ages, sexes and conditions, 
how to live—how to think—how to take exercise— 
how to control the passions and appetites, and how 
to regulate their whole conduct from childhoad to 
old age. Every man and woman living should be 
familiar with these remarkable papers, which should 
be universally circulated for the benefit of the whole 
human race. 

A series of 

RARE AND CURIOUS DOCUMENTS, 
giving a brief but complete history of the origin 
and discovery of all the useful inventions of the 
age, will also appear, 

A series of 

POPULAR SONGS AND BALLADS, 
THE WORDS BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, 

the music by a number of distinguished composers, 
will also be published in the course of the coming 
volume, printed in the most accurate and beaotiful 


manner. The cost of these, if purchased at the 
stores, would far exceed the price of THz Home 


JourNnaL for the whole year. 


Besides these new and PECULIAR FEATURES, We 
shall continue, what has become so popular with all 
classes of readers, our occasional translations of 
the Brief Novels and Pigquant Stories of George 
Sand, De Balzac, Dumas and others ; and the spark- 
ling wit and amusing 

ANECDOTE, NEWS AND GOSSIP, 

of the Parisian Papers : and also Personal Sketeh- 
es of public characters; the stirring scenes of the 
city we live in; a chronicle of the news for ladies; 
the fashions and fashionable gossip: the facts and 
outlines of news; the pick of English information 
and brilliancy ; the wit, humor and pathos of the 
times; es~ays on life, literature, society and mor- 
als, andthe usual variety of careful choosings from 
the wilderness of English periodical literature, erit- 
icism, poetry, etc., etc. 

In addition to our already copious and splendid 
Host of 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTORS, 
we have made arrangements to receive the regular 
communications of many ether authors of acknow- 
ledged eminence and marked ability. 

We assure our readers that we shall spare nei- 
ther toil, care, nor expense to render the new year 
of Tue Home JournaL every way superior to all 
its predecessors in the richness of its contents, the 
beauty of its typographical appearance, and the 
vigor and interest of its general character. 

Ic? Asno more copies of the first numbers will 
be printed than the demand absolutely requires, and 
as new subscribers generally desire to begin with 
the beginning, it is advisable to subscribe without 
delay, to avoid any disappointment in the early and 
prompt receipt of the paper. 

Terms,—Tue Home Journat is published every Sat- 
urday, at No. 107 Fulton-street, New York, atthe very low 
price of two dollars a year, or three copies for five dollars, 
payable invariably in advance 

All letters, remittances and communications (post paid) 


to be addressed to MORRIS & WILLIS, New York. 
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J.W. RANDOLPH & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS AND BINDERS, 


121 Main Srreet, Ricumonp, Va. 





Are Agents for the sale of 


Judge Tucker’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
Virginia. New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., $10. 


Howe’s History and Antiquities of Virginia. 100 
Engravings. 8vo. $3 50. 


Dr. Beach’s American Practice of Medicine, 
8vo., $5. Midwifery, $4 to 3 50, with 600 Plates. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Health, 8vo., $2—with 
plates, $2 50. Medical and Botanical Dictionary, 
8vo., $1 50. A full assortment of Dr. Beach's 
Medicines always on hand. 


Dr. Cutter’s Anatomy and Physiology, 200 En- 
gravings, $1. First Part, 50 cents. 


Professor McGuffey’s (of the University of Vir- 
ginia) Eclectic Primer, 6 cents. Spelling- Book, 
12 cents. First Reader, 12 cents. Second Read- 
er, 25 cents. Third Reader, 37 cents. Fourth 
Reader, 62 cents. Fifth or Rhetorical Guide, 87 
cents. 


Heman’s Reader for Female Schools. By T. 
S. Pinneo, A. M. M. D. Eclectic Series. $1. 


Professor Ray’s (of Woodward College, Ohio,) 
Eclectic First Arithmetic, 10 cents—Second, 20 
cents—Third, 37 cents. Key to Third Arithme- 
tic, 50 cents. 


Bannan’s New Columbian Primer, 6 cents. 


A Ticknor’s Tables or First Arithmetic, 6 cts.— 
Youths’ Columbian Calculator or 2nd ditto, 25 cts. 
The Columbian Calculator or 3rd ditto, 37 cents. 


Copies of the above School-Books given to all 
Teachers who wish to introduce them into their 
schools. 


A liberal discount made to’ Booksellers, Teach- 
ers and others. 


IL? Books sent to us on commission, are fre- 
quently advertised and all other proper means used 
to effect sales. 


















“NASH & WOODHOUSE. 


139 Main Street-—Richmond, Virginia, 


Deal extensively in School, Medical, Law, Theo- 
logical, Classical and Miscellaneous Books; Pa- 
per, Blank Books and Stationery of every des- 
cription. They are agents for the American re- 
prints of Black wood's Magazine, the London Quar- 
terly, Westminster, Edinburgh and North British 
Reviews, and furnish, besides, nearly every res- 
pectable periodical published in the United States. 

They are sole agents in Virginia for the sale of 
the 


SUPERB PIANO FORTES, 


made by Messrs. Stodart & Dunham, New York, 
whose instruments have received the unqualified 
approbation of some of ‘the mest distinguished 
Composers, Professors and Amateurs in this coun- 
try and Europe—and from those who have bought 
and tried them. ‘They are largely engaged in this 
branch of trade. 

They publish Charles Campbell’s Introduction 
to the History of Virginia, in one volume, 8 vo, 


Price $1 50. 





DRINKER & MORRIS. 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers and Dealers in 
Piano Fortes. 


Are constantly supplied with the most important 
publications in every department of Literature. 

All New Publications received as soon as pub- 
lished. 

Foreign Books imported to order. 

We publish the following books. 

Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia, 1 vol., 
8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 
ginia Reports, 2 vols., 8vo. 

Taté’s American Form Book, 1 vol, 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations, 1 vol., 
8vo. ; 

Howison's History of Virginia, 2 vols., 8vo., 
bringing down the History of the State to the re- 
trocession of Alexandria, 1847. 


| PIANO FORTES. 


We are the agents for the sale of the unrivalled 
Piano Fortes, manufactured by H. Worcester, of 
New York, and solicit an examination from pur- 
chasers. 


FORTE PIANOS. 
We are also the agents for the sale of the Mag- 


nificent Grand Pianos and Pianinos, manufactured 
by the celebrated Pianist, Henri Herz, Paris. 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


FIFTEENTH VOLUME. 


The Editor of the Messenger, in issuing the Prospectus of a New Volume, takes occasion to an- 
nounce to jis patrons and the public, that he has made such arrangements for THE COMING YEAR, ag 
will enable him to raise the work to an even higher standard of excellence than it has ever yet attain- 
ed. In addiyon to the present large and excellent list of orntgINAL ConrRripuTorRS, he has secured the 
services of many other authors of known ability, who will supply the pages of the mag@zine with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Tigvels, Essays, Poems, Cri- 
tiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy and other. ,National Subjects. 


The able papers on sci1ENTIFIC suBJECTS, which have hitherto attracted such marked attention 
throughout the ceuntry, will be followed up by others equally instructive and entertaining, while the 
readers of the work will be kept well informed of European intelligence, literary, political and artis- 
tic, by a 


REGULAR PARIS CORRESPONDENCE 


from the pen of a gentleman who has access to the most accurate sources of information and whose 
fine taste and general scholarship render him, in an especial manner, fitted fur the task. 

Of the Editorial and Critical Department, the Editor will only say that it will embrace copious 
notes on current literature, and reviews of all new American or Foreign works of general interest and 
value. His opinions will at least be always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

The Messenger, on the Ist January next, will enter upon its Firreenta Votume and the Fif- 
teenth Year of its existence. This respectable age is the surest guaranty of its permanence. To 
THE Sovru, it appéals for renewed liberality and support, that it may not only continue, as heretofore, 
the compeer of the best Northera Periodicals, but aspire io yet higher triumphs and a still wider field 
of usefulness. As THe onLY SourHern Maeazineg, strictly literary in its character, a just sectional 
pride should encourage and foster it. This appeal, however, is made in connection with the assur 
ance on the part of the Editor, that its intrinsic merits shall always command an extended circalation, 

With a view to improve the appearance of the work, the Editor announces that the Fifteenth 
Volume will appear in 


' ENTIRELY NEW TYPE 


from the best Northern foundry ; so that for typographical excellence the Messenger shall be unsur- 
passed, 


CONDITIONS OF THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


1. THE LITERARY MESSENGER is published|mitting payment, is requested (besides taking proper evis: 


in monthly numbers. Each number contains not less than\dence of the fact and date of mailing) to retain a memo- 
64 large super-royal pages, printed on good type, aud in the|randum of the number and particular marks of the note sent; 
best manner, and ov paper of the most beautiful quality. jor subscriptions may be remitted through the Post Masters, 


2. The MESSENGER is mailed regularly on or about!according to the present laws : 
the firs! day of every month in the year. Twelve num-, 4. If a subscription is not directed to be discontinued 
bers make a volume,---and the price of subseription is|before the first namber of a volume has been published, if 
$5 per volume, payable in advance ;—nor wil] the work be|will be taken as a continuence for another year. J 
sent to any one, unless the order for it is accompanied with! 5. Any one enclosing a $20 current bill, at one time, 
the CASH nmr THE YEAR COMMENCES WITH with the names of FIVE NE W subscribers, shall receive 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. NO SUBSCRIPTION |FIVE copies ofthe Messencer, for one year. 2 
RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN THE YEAR, UN-| 6. The mutual obligations of the publisher and subseri- 
LESS THE INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBING CHOO.\ber, for the year, are fully incurred as soon as the first No: 
SES TO PAY THE FULL PRICE OF A YEAR’S of the volume is issued : and afierthat time, no discoptinu- 
‘SUBSCRIPTION, FOR A LESS PERIOD. «1 ‘ance of a subscription will he permitted. Nor will any sale 

3. The risk of transmitting subscriptions by mail will be|scription be discontinued while any thing remains due there- 
assumed bythe proprietor. Butevery subscriber thus trans-'on, unless at the option of the editor. 


Editors publishing this Prospectus, with the accompanying Conditions, at least three times and 
noticing it editorially, prior to the Ist of February, 1849, will be furnished with the Messenger, for 
one year. 


“ JNO. R. THOMPSON, Editor and Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, Vireinia, Ocroper, 1848. 
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T he ‘Southern literary messenger; devoted to 
>, partmen 


Be? t of literature, and the fine arts ... ¥ 2am 
> Aug. 1834-June 1864.’ Richmond, T. W. White feted 
Po 1835-64. 


'* $8 v. in 3%. illus., plates, maps. 23}-26}". monthly. 
No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 
Vol. 22-23 called also “new ser., v. 1-12.” 
Numbering irregular during 1862-63. ; 
From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 1847 title reads: The Southern and western lit- 

erary messenger and review. ' = 

Editors: Aug. 1834-May 1835, J. E. Heath—June—Sept. 1835, T. W. White 
and others.—Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe—Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White and others——Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. Minor.—Nov. 1847—-May 


1860, J. R. Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. 1864, G. W. Bagby.—Jan—June 


1864, F. H. Alfriend. 
(Continued on next card) 
e 10-8241 








The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. (Ca 


; Riaecbed the Southern and western monthly magazine and ev 
an. 
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peer ag puendy.2. Vv. BG, p.335-G. 


1. Heath, James E., ed. as White, Thomas W., 1788?-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 

rp Allan, 1809-1849, ed. 1v. Minor, Benjamin Blake, 1818-1905, ed. 

om: — John Reuben, 1823-1873,-ed. vi. Bagby, George William, 
1828-1 ed. vu. Alfriend, Frank H., ed. 
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